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TO 

SIR WILLIAM BETHAM, F. S. A. 

Ufk M.R;LA. B.A.k Z.a 

VMTU Kliro or ABMI «r AU IBBIJUID, BTC. KO. 

BK4R SIR WILLIAM, 

As I know yoo Uke an interest in erery thing 
connected with the literatoie of Ireland^ and that 
amidst the numeroni engagements tif a more im- 
portant character which continually occupy your 
attention, you can still find time not only for retxd^ 
ing^ but even for writing an Irish story or legend, 
I feel great pleasure in inscribiDg to you the fol- 
lowing little volume of Irish Legends^ Tales, and 
Stories, illustrated with designs by a young Irish 
Artist — (the engravings executed by the same 
hand;) — and although we may not be able fully to 
compete with the artists of England, either in the 
design or the execution, still I am sure it will give 
you pleasure to see we are advancing a step, and 
thus giving a hope, that by encouraging native ta- 
lent and exertion, we may, at no far distant period, 
arrive at a degree of excellence, even beyond what 
might now be fairly anticipated. The design at- 
tached to the Legend bearing your own \n\l\A^> \ 
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think not badly conceived — there can be no ques- 
tion, however, that it might have been better; 
but you must take " the will for the deed," and be- 
lieve that if any one of the Illustrations could have 
been made to excel an other, it would have been 
this — as I feel much indebted for your valuable 
advice and assistance in matters of Antiquarian 
research, connected with the Journal from which 
the Stories are extracted, and relative to which I 
have from time to time been obliged to trouble 
you. With best wishes for your health and hap- 
piness, believe me to be, 

My Dear Sir, 

Very sincerely yours, 

Philip Dixon Hardy* 

tn. SCephen^s Green, 
March 28, 1836. 
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2 DARBY DOYLE'ir 

we'll only want bread. Hadn't 1 betther go and 
pay my way ?" 

" You're time enough," says- Ned, "I'll tell you 
when we're ready for sae — leave the rest to me, 
Darby." 

" Och, tip us youT iist> siz I ; you were always 
the broth ov a boy; foi* the sake of ould times, 
Ned, we must have a dhrop." So my jewel, Ned 
brought me to where there was right good stuff. 
But when it came to three o'clock, I found myself 
mighty weak with hunger ; I had got the smell ov 
corn beef an' cabbage that knock'd me up entirely ; 
so I wint to the landleddy, and siz I to her, 
Maybee your leddyship id not think me rood by 
axin' iv Ned an' myself cou'd get our dinner ov 
that fine hot mate that I got a taste ov in my 
nose? 

"In troth, you can, an' welkim," siz she, an' 
she look'd mighty pleasant. 

So, my darlin', dish an' all came up. " That's 
what I call a flaugholoch mess," siz I. So we eat 
and drank away. Many's the squeeze Ned gave 
my fist, telling me to leave it all to him, an' how 
comfortable he'd make me on the voyage. Day 
afther day we spint together, waitin' for the wind, 
till I found my pockets begin to grow very light. 
At last, says he to me, one day afther dinner, 

" Darby, the ship will be ready for sae on the 
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morrow — ^you'd betther go on boord, an' pay your 
way/' 

" Is it jokin* you are, Ned ?" siz I ; " shure you 
tould me to leave it all to you.'' 

** Ah 1 Darby," siz he, " you're for takin' a rise 
out o' me ; shure enough ye were the lad that was 
never without a joke— the very priest himself 
couldn't get over ye. But, Darby, there's no 
joke like the thrue one. I'll stick to my promise ; 
baty Darby, you must pay your way." 

" O Ned," siz I, * is this the way your goin' to 
threat me afther all. I'm a rooin'd man ; all I 
could scrape together I spint on you. If you 
don^t do something for me I'm lost Is there 
no place where* you could hide me from the cap- 
tain ? 

** Not a place,'' siz Ned. 

" An' where, Ned, is the place I saw you comin' 
up out ov." 

"Och, Darby, that was the hould where the 
cargo 's stow'd." 

"An' is there no other place ?" siz L 

"O yes," siz he, *' where we keep the wather 
casks." 

" An' Ned," siz I, ** does any one live down 
there ?'' 

" Not a mother's sowl," siz he. 

** An', Ned,*' siz I, " can't you exam TCie ^c^ww. 
there, and give me a lock ov straw aii a Xiit't'^ 

B 2 



4 DARBY BOYLE'S * 

" Why Darby," siz he, an' he look'd mighty 
pittyful, " I must thry. But mind, Darby, you'll 
have to hide all day in an empty barrel, an' when 
it comes to my watch, I'll bring you down some 
prog ; but if you're discovered, it's all over wid 
me, an' you'll be put on a dissilute island to 
starve." 

** O Ned," siz I, " leave it all to me — never fear 
Darby — ^I'U mind my eye." 

When night cum on, I got down into the dark 
cellar, among the barrels ; poor Ned fixt a place 
in a corner for me to sleep, an' every night he 
brought me down hard black cakes an* salt meat 
There I lay snug for a whole month. At last, one 
night, siz he to me, * 

" Now, Darby, what's to be done ? we're within 
three days sail ov Quebec ; the ship will be over- 
haul'd, an' all the passengers' names call'd over ; 
if you are found, you'll be sould as a slave for 
your passage money." 

" An' is that all that frets you, my jewel ?" siz 
I ; " can't you leave it all to me ? In troth Ned, 
I'll never forget your hospitality at any rate. But, 
Ned, what place is outside ov the ship 1" 

" Why, the sea to be shure," siz he. 

" Och I botheration," siz I, " I mane what's the 
outside the ship ?" 

" Why, Darby," siz he, " part of it's called the 
bulwark." 
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« An' tundher an* turf I" siz I, «is it bulls that 
works the vessel along ?" 

"No, nor horses," siz he, " neither ; this is no 
time for jokin'; what do you mean to do ?** 

« Why, I'll tell ye, Ned — ^get me an empty meal 
bag, a bottle, an' a bare ham bone, an' that's all 
m ax." So bedad, Ned look'd very quare at me ; 
but he got them for me anyhow. 

"Well, Ned," siz I, "you know I'm a great 
shwimmer; your watch will be early in the 
momin' ; I'll jist slip down into the sae ; do you 
cry out, there's a man in the wather,-as loud as 
you can, an' leave all the rest to me." 

" Well, to be sure, down into the sae I dropt 
without as much as a splash. Ned roarM out with 
the hoarseness of a brayin' ass — " A man in the 
sea — a man in the sea." Every man, woman, an' 
child came running up out of the holes, the cap- 
tain among the rest, who put a long red barrel 
like a gun to his eye — an' so thinkin' he was 
intint on shootin' me I down I dived. When I got 
my head over the wather agen, what should I see 
but a boat rowin' to me as fast as a throut afther a 
pinkeen. When it came up close enough to be 
heard, I roared out, *' Bad scran to yees, for a set 
ov spalpeen rascals, did ye hear me at last ?" The 
boat now run 'pon the top ov me; downl dvNe^ 
again like a cluck afther a frog, but the mmmt m-^ 
seall came over the wather, I was gnpt \>y V^ve^ 
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scruff ov the neck, and dhrag'd into the boat. To 
be sure I didn't kick up a row — " Let go my hair, 
ye blue devils," I roared, " it's well ye have me in 
your marcy in this dissilute place, or be the pow- 
thers Pd make you feel the strinth ov my bones. 
What hard look I bad to follow ye's at all, at all ; 
which ov ye is the masther?" As I said this, 
every mother's son began to stare at me, with my 
bag round my neck, an' my bottle by my side, 
an' the bare bone in my fist. ** There he is," siz 
they, pointing to a little yallow man in a comer of 
the boat << May bad weather rise blisthers on your 
rapin-hook shins," siz I, <<you yallow looking 
monkey, but it's amost time for you to think of 
lettin' me into your ship— I'm here plowin' and 
plungin' this month aflher ye ; shure I didn*t care 
a thraumeen, was it not that you have my beet 

■ 

Sunday clothes in your ship, and my name in 
your books. For three straws, as I don't know 
how to write, I'd leave my mark, an' that on your 
skull ; so saying, I made a lick at him with the 
ham bone, but I was near tumblin' into the sa^ 
agen. 

" An' pray what is your name, my lad ?" siz 
the Captain. 

"What's my name I What 'id you give t< 
know ?" siz I, " ye unmanerly spalpeen— -it migl 
be wbat'a your oame. Darby Do^Ve, o>it ov yoi 
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mouth — aye, Darby Doyle, that was never afeard 
or ashamed to own it at home or abroad I" 

** An' Mr. Darby Doyle," siz he, " do you mean 
to persuade us that you swum from Cork to this 
afther us ?" 

" That's more of your ignorance," siz I — " aye, 
an' if you sted three days longer, and not take me 
up, I'd be in Quebec before ye, only my pur- 
visions were out, and the few rags of bank notes I 
had all melted into paste in my pocket, for I hadn't 
time to get them changed. But stay, wait till I 
get my foot on shore, there's never a corroner in 
Cork iv you don't pay for leaving me to the marcy 
of the waves." 

All this time the blue chaps were pushing the 
boat with sticks through the wather, till at last we 
came close to the ship. Every one on board saw 
me at the Cove, but didn't see me on the voyage ; 
to be sure every one's mouth was wide open, 
crying out * Darby Doyle.' " The sorra stop your 
throaths," siz I, ** it's now ye can call me loud 
enough ; ye wouldn't shout that way when ye saw 
me rowling like a tub in a mill-race the other day 
fornenst your faces." When tliey heard me say 
that, some ov them grew pale as a sheet — every 
thumb was at work, till tliey most brought the 
blood from their forreds. But, my Jewell, U\e e\v^ 
tain does no more but runs to Ihe book, aT\Oi e^^ 
out the names that paid, and them ftvat ucasrC t 
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paid — to be shure I was one ov them that didn't 
pay. If the captain looked at me before with 
wondhermentf he now looked with astonishment I 
Nothing was tawk'd ov for the other three days 
but Darby Doyle's great shwim from the Cove to 
Quebeck. One sed — 

" I always knew Darby to be a great shwim- 
mer." 

" De ye remimber," siz another, " when Darby's 
dog was nigh been drowned in the great duck 
hunt, when Darby peel'd off an' brought in the 
dog, and made afther the duck himself, and swum 
for two hours endways ; and do ye remimber 
when all the dogs gother round the duck at one 
time ; when it wint down how Darby dived afther 
it, and sted down for amost an hour — and sted 
below while the crathur was eatin* a few frogs, for 
she was weak and hungry ; and when every body 
thought he was lost, up he came with the duck by 
the leg in his kithogue ? (left hand.)" 

Bedad I agreed to all they sed, till at last we 
got to Amerrykey. I was now in a quare way ; 
the captain wouldn't let me go till a friend of his 
would see me. By this time, my Jewell, not only 
his friends came, but swarms upon swarms staring 
at poor Darby. At last I called Ned. 

" Ned avick," siz I, " I want to go about my 
Sisness. " 

Be easy, Darby," siz be, **\i«LWt^^^w«^i\ 



tf 
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of good ating, an' the captain 's got mighty fond 
ov ye entirely," 

« Is he Ned," siz I, « but tell us, Ned, ate all 
them crowds ov people goin' toliae ?" 

**Augh, ye omedhaun," siz Ned, "shure they 
are come to look at you." 

Just as he sed this, a tall y allow man, with a 
black curly head, comes and stares me full in the 
face. 

** You'll know me agen," siz I, "confound yer 
manners, and the schoolmasther that taught ye»" 
But I thought he was going to shake hands with 
me, when he tuck hould of my fist and opened 
every finger, one by one, then opened my shirt, 
and look't at my breast. 

"Pull away, mabouchal," siz I, "Tm no de- 
sarthnr at any rate." But never an answer he 
made me, but walked down into the hole where 
the captain lived. 

" This is more ov it," siz I ; " Ned, what could 
that tallah-faced man mane ?" 

" Why," siz Ned, ** he was lookin to see iv your 
fingers were webb'd, or had ye scales on your 
breast." 

** Hiz irapidence is grate," siz I, " did lie take 
me for a duck or a bream." But Ned, what's 
the meanin' ov the boords acrass the stick the 
people walk on, and the big w\v\tc \>QQXvi \i^ 
±ere ?" 
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" Why, come over and read," siz Ned, 

" But, my Jewell, I didn't know whether I was 

stannin' on my Head or on my heels when I saw in 

great big black letters — 

* THE GREATEST WONDHER IN THE WORLD I I ! 
TO BE SEEN HERE; 

A man that beats out Nicholas the Diver / 

He has swum from Cork to Amerrykey III 
Proved on oath by ten of the Crew and twenty 

Passengers. 

Admittance^ Half a Dollar,' 

" Arrah, Ned jewel," siz I, " does this mane 
your humble sarvint ?" 

*^ Sorra one else," siz he— so I makes no more 
ado, than with a hop, skip, and jump, gets over to 
the captain, who was now talkin' to the yallow 
fellow that was afther starin' me out ov counte- 
nance. 

"Pardon my rudeness, your honour," siz I, 
mighty polite, and making a bow — at the same 
time Ned was at my heels — so rising my foot, to 
give the genteel scrape, sure I scraped all the skin 
off his shins. 

" To the ould boy with your brogues," siz he. 

"You'd betther not curse the wearer," siz I, 
^'or " 

^'Oh! Darby/* siz the captain, «doiDLt\ie>iMa.- 
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ginteel, and so many ladies and gintlemin lookin' 
atye," 

" The never an other mother's sowl shall lay 
their peepers on me 'till I see sweet Inchegelagh 
agen," siz I, " bedad you are doin' it well. How 
much money have ye gothered for my shwimmin ?" 

"Be quiet, Darby," siz the captain, and he 
looked very much frickened, " I have plenty, and 
111 have more for ye iv ye do what I want ye to 
do-" 

** And what is it avick ?" siz I. 

** Why, Darby," siz he, " Tm after houldin' a 
wager last night with this gintleman, for all the 
worth ov my ship, that you'll shwim against any 
shwimmer in the world ; and Darby, if you don't 
do that Vm a gone man." 

" Augh, give us your fist," siz I, " did you ever 
hear ov the sons of the sod desavin* any man in 
the European world yet — barrin' themselves." 

" Well, Darby," siz he, "I'll give you a hundred 
dollars ; but, Darby, you must be to your word, 
and you shall have another hundred." 

So saying, he brouglit me down into the cellar ; 
but, my Jewell, I didn't think for the life ov roe to 
see such a wondherful place, nothin' but goold 
every way I turned, and Darby's own sweet face 
in twenty places. Bedad I was amost ashamed to 
ax the gintleman for the dollars. But 8\z V to m^- 
gelfagen^the jintleman has too muck moxver^ % \ 
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suppose he does be throwin' it into the sae, for I 
often heard the sae was richer than the land^ so I 
may as well take it, anyhow." 

" Now, Darby," siz he, " here's the dollars for 
ye.*' But bedad, my jewel, it was only a bit ov 
paper he was haudin' me." 

'* Arrah, none ov yer tricks upon thravellers," 
siz I, << I had betther nor that, and many more of 
them, melted in the sae ; give me what won't wash 
out of my pocket." 

" Why, Darby," siz he, " this is an ordher on a 
marchant for the amount" 

" Pho, pho I" siz I, " I'd sooner take your word 
nor his oath — ^looking round mighty respectful at 
the goold walls. 

" Well, well. Darby," siz he, " you must have 
the real thing ;" so, sure enough, he reckoned me 
out a hundred dollars in goold. I never saw the 
like since the stockin' fell out of the chimly on my 
aunt and cut her forred. 

" Now, Darby," siz he, " you are a rich man, 
and you are worthy of it all — sit down, Darby, 
and take a bottle ov wine." So to please the gin- 
tleman, I sat down. Afther a bit, who comes down 
but Ned, 

^^ Captain," siz he, " the deck is crowded ; I had 
to block up the gang-way to prevint any more 
/rom coming in to see Darby. Bring Yiua xip, ox 
as sure as a gun the ship 'iU be euBk.** 
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" Come up, Darby," siz the captin, smilin' won- 
derful pleasant at myself. So, my jewel, he hand- 
ed me up through the hall as tindher as iv I was 
a lady, or a pound of fresh butther in the dog days. 
When I got up, shure enough, I could'nt help 
starm'; such crowds ov fine ladies and yallow 
gintlemen never was seen before in any ship. 
One of them, a little rosy cheek'd beauty, whis- 
pered the captain somethin', but he shuk his head, 
an' then came over to me. 

"Darby," siz he, "I know an Irishman would 
do any thing to please a lady.*' 

"In troth you may say that with your own 
party mouth," siz I. 

** Well, then, Darby," siz he, " the ladies would 

wish to see you give a few strokes in the sae." 

" Och an* they shall have them an welcome," 
siz I. 

** That's a good fellow," siz he, " now sthrip off." 

"Decency, Katty," siz I, "is it in my mother 

naked pelt before the ladies ? Hard fortune to the 

undacent, brazen-faced but no matther I Irish 

girls for ever afther that I" But all to no use, I 
was made to peel off behind a big sheet, and then 
I made one race, and jumpt ten yards into the 
wather to get out ov their sight. Shure enough, 
every one's eyes danced in their head, while they 
lookt on the spot where I went down. A thought 
came jnto wy bead while 1 was below, how VOi 
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show them a little dlvarsion, as I could use a 
great many thrieks in the wather. So I did'nt rise 
at all till I got to the tother side, and every one 
ran to that side ; then I took a hoult of my two 
big toes, and making a ring of myself, rowled like 
a hoop on the top ov the wather all round the 
ship. I b'leeve I opened their eyes I Then I 
yarded, back swum, an' dived, till at last the cap- 
tin made signs to me to come out, so I got into 
the boat, an' threw on my duds. The veiy la- 
dies were breakin' their necks, runnin' to shake 
hands wid me. 

" Shure," says they, "your the greatest man in 
the world 11" So for three days I showed off to 
crowds ov people, though I was frying in the 
wather for shame. 

At last the day came that I was to stand the 
tug. I saw the Captin lookin' very often at me. 
At last, 

" Darby," siz he, " are you any way cowM ? 
The fellow you have to shwim agenst can shwim 
down wather falls an' cathharacts." 

" Can he, avic," siz I ; " but can he shwim up 
agenst them ? Wow, wow. Darby for that I But 
captin, come here : is all my purvisions ready ? — 
don't let me fall short of a dhrop ov the rale stuff 
above all things." An' who shou'd come up while 
I was tawkin' to the captain, but the chap I was 
to shwim with, and heard aWlaed. BedadI his 
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eyes grew as big as two oysther shells. Then tb« 
captain called me aside. 

** Darby," siz he, " do you put on this green 
jacket an* white throwsers, that the people may 
betther extinguish you from the other chap.'* 

"With all hearts, avic,'* siz I, " green for ever 
—Darby's own fitvourite colour the world over ; 
bat where am I goin' to, captain." 

" To the shwimmin* place to be shure," six he. 

" Here's 'at you, my hearty," siz I, and " the 
de*il take the hindmost" I was then inthroduced in 
due form to the shwimmer. I looked at him from 
head to foot He was so tall that he could eat 
bread an' butther over my head — with a face as 
V allow as a kite's foot. 

" Tip us the mitten," siz I, "mabouehal," quite 
pleasant. Siz I to myself, Tm done — but, cheer 
up, Darby ! if I'm not able to kill him, I'll frighten 
the life out ov him. " Where are we goin' to 
shwim to ?" siz I, though bedad, if all was known, 
1 was rightly nonplushed at the same time. But 
never a word he answered. 

" Are you bothered, neighbour?" siz I lo him 
again', mighty stiff. 

'* I reckon Vm not,'* siz he, as chuff as a 
bear. 

'* Well then," siz I, " why didn't you answer 
your betthers ? What id ye think iv wo swum to 
Keep cher or the Keep ov Good Hope?'' 
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<^ I reckon neither,^' siz he agen, eyein* me as 
iv I was goin' to pick his pockets. 

" Well then, have ye any favourite place ?" siz 
I. Now, I've heard a great deal about the island 
where poor Bony died ; I'd like to see it, iv I had any 
one to show me the place ; sVippose we wint there." 
But not a taste of a word cou'd I get out ov him 
good or bad — so off we set through the crowds ov 
ladies and gintlemen. Such cheerin' an' wavin' 
ov hats never was seen even at DarCs enthry into 
Dublin ; an' then the row ov purty girls laughin' 
an' rubbin' up against me, that I cou'd harly get ^ 
on. To be shure no one cou'd be lookin' to the 
ground, an' not be lookin' at them, till at last I 
was thript up by a big lump ov iron stuck fast in 
the ground, with a big ring to it. " Whoo I Dar- 
by," siz I, makin' a hop an' a crack o' my fingers, 
'^you're not down yet" I turned round to look 
at what thript me. 

" What d'ye call that ?" siz I to the captain, 
who was at my elbow. 

" Why, Darby," says he, " that's half an an- 
chor." ^ 

" Have ye any use for it ?" siz I. 

•* Not in the laste," siz he; " it's only to fasten 
boats to." 

" Maybee, you'd give it to a body," siz I. 

" An' welkim, Darby," siz he, " it's yours.*' 

^* Good luck to^our Vxoixovxt^ot" aiz I, "it's 
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«gr poOT ftAer ttilr wS pn^ ftr yon. Whenl 
kft home, tlie eniUini'liidii^t'tfiiiiidiaiftli a&TiDt 
hmit irfaat imi stfcreded wwtiy by the agint— bad^ 
look id him. Thie will iNi jist the thing that*a 
■Mfeh him ; he eeii tie Ae hoive to tke ring, while 
he ibfjgee on the ottuT part Now> will ye obleege 
mt by gettin* a coufAe or chaps^ to lay it on nqr 
dhepldherwhen I get into the watiter, and I won't- 
have to be eomin* back for it afther I shake 
haada with thii fellow." Bedad, the chap turned 
.fifom ydlow to white when he heard me say this ; 
aK* sb he to the gintleman th&t was walkin' by 

' "I reekon I'm not fit for the shwimmin' to-day 
—I don't feel myself.^'* 

** An' murdher in Irish, if your yer brother, 
ean'tyou send him for yourself, an' I'll wait here 
fiU be comes. Here man, take a dhrop of this 
before ye go. Here's to your betther health, an' 
your brother*s into the bargain." So I took off 
iny glass, and handed him another ; but the never 
a dhrop oy it he'd take. 

**No force, avic," siz I, "may bee you think 
there's poison in it — an' takin' another glass my- 
•^^well, here's good look to us, once more. 
An' when will ye be able for the shwim, avic ?" 
"* I> mighty complisant. 

** 1 reckon in another week," siz he. 

^ ^<e sAook Iiands and parted. The poor feWovf 
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went home— took the fever — then began to rave — 
^< shwim up catharacts I — shwim to the Keep of 
Good Hope ! — shwim to St. Helena ! — ^shwim to 
Keep Clear ! — shwim with an anchor on his back ! 
Oh ! oh ! oh I that'll never do for me." 

I now thought it best to be on the move ; so I 
gathered up my winners ; and here I sit under my 
own hickory threes, as indepindent as any Yankee. 

DARBY DOYLE. 

T.E. 

Upper Canada, Oct. 4, 1832. 



REMINISCENCES OF A ROCKITE. 



It has often puzzled me to find out what quali- 
fieatkm my good old father could possibly have 
seen in me, to induce him to educate me for the 
ohuTch. Indeed the only way I can solve the 
riddle is by giving him credit for the possession 
of much of that fflbsurd opposition to nature which 
regulates the conduct of many parents towards 
their children. He was an honest farmer, of 
means, which although moderate in the days he 
Kved, would by proper management now most 
undoubtedly entitle their possessor to the univer- 
sal rank of esquire, and perhaps to a seat on the 
bench. As I was his only child, on expressing 
my dislike to the profession for which he intended 
me, he at once renounced his resolution, and I was 
allowed to remain as I was, spending the morning 
of my exbtence in idleness and dissipation. He 
died, and I consequently became the possessor of 
the farm and all his other worldly {property — still 
I was unhappy. The attainments which 1 Yia&. 
iMboured to acquire, and on which I founded toj 

c2 



^expectations of ao entry into genteel society, were 
F Apparently despised or thought valueless by those 
of my neighbours who looked upon themselves as 
entitled to the rank of gentlemen — to me, low so- 
ciety and drinking were the consequence. 

On a cold September morning I had gone out 
shooting, and having traversed much bog, was 
both cold and hungry by the time I reached a 
poteen distillery, where I bad been once before, 
in company with some of my usual associates, and 
to which that circumstance gave me a facility of 
entrance. The occurrences of that evening ore 
easily described ; I was soon drunk — reason left 
me first, and I have an indistiuM recollection of 
doing and saying many foolisli things, with the 
clearest possible conception of their absurdity. 

I On my waking nest morning, the owner of the 
bouse, after the usual congratulations, accostetl 
me with, 
"An' faith, your honour took it mighty stou^." 
*' Aye, that reminds me," said I, pulling Out my 
purse; "how much did 1 take?" 
"Oh I sure it isn't the liquor 1 mane, much 
good may do you with it, but the other thing — 
it'll be a feather in your cap while you live." 
A little doubtful of that, and puzzled by his 
manner, 1 asked him — but there's no use in de- 
I tailing the conversation : in my drunken fit 1 had 

Viaken the ilockite oath, and be was ftiet 
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ft lunBODi to me to join tiM body Id an ai^^eiiite^ 
|llMi^4n the foUomag evening ; aiid now ftr 

m DEBUT. 

Widi a nondescript mixture of sensations, and 
A fina intention to make the most of my new A^ 
im&OQ, I left home, as if for ni^t shooting, and 
Mt off for the rendesvous : it was in the moan« 
ttaj country, in the opposite direction from the 
:l^vhere my servants conceived me to be en- 
ifW4i And apart, too, where my acquaintances 
ince veiy few^ (that is, my old acquaintances,) 
Ipd i^y friends easily counted. I had never seen 
Ae leader who was now master of my destinies ; 
^t report, which spoke much of his skill, his 
^ur, and his extraordinary power over his 
A>llowers, said little of his mercy, and less of his 
disposition. He had been, for many years pre- 
^Knuly, an outlaw, and all the wild characters 
vho managed to get themselves into a similar 
Medicament, sought his retreat, and shared his 
touQes ; so that at the time I mention, he had no 
•^ than a score of followers, who never parted 
^% and whose retreat never could be discovered 
"J the government : independent of those, half 
"C Country owned him the leader of their politi- 
^ Combinations; and the rigid discipline that 
^ Enforced, — the strict obedience that he ex- 
juid the certaia, and often horrible pxuioAV 
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meat vith which he followed up a breach of either, 
rendeied him at once the terror of goverumcnt, 
and the niastex of those over whom his authority 
extended. These considerations began to have 
weight with me : the idea of returning pre- 
liented itself, but waa soon banished, since 1 had 
particular desire to form an example to any of 
'those who were engaged in the mad schemes of 
such a desperado. I proceeded, aud was already 
close to the spot appointed. The night was ut- 
terly dark, yet I was near enough to perceive that 
I was alone, and likely to be so. The possibility 
of my being humbugged by my friend of the still, 
occurred, and was welcomed. I had turned to re- 
trace my steps, intent only on how I should resent 
the trick, when "Who goes there?" "A friend." 
What friend?" followed in quick succession. 1 
y name, and close by my side a stranger 
over a low hedge, which had concealed 
liim from my view. He grasped my hand io a 
provokingly familiar style, as I thought, and set 
out with a long string of compliments on my pimc- 
luality, spirit, ficc. 

We proceeded up the valley, and as we went, I 
ventured to ask him some questions relativQ to the 
captain, not .telling much for my i<lea of his amia> 
bility, and was answered by an "I am he," that 
made me pause, and I ventured to stammer out «& 
deaeriptioa of excuse, vrhicli lie caV 6\uit\. \!%A 



9KAafm, in rather a Mtter tone, tiMt none w» 
DMMuy-^-that my read^acoeptance of the oath, 
mad rtHct adh^ente to' hk oommaQd, proved I 
conU not be guilty of any disrespect. I was in a 
pRdoBS pickle : he relieved me, however/' by a 
sfrtig wbisUei Hiere was a heavy sonnd on all 
si^; a rosh^ and a clamour, and in leists than a 
laiBQte v^ stood in the midst of two hundred 
aiBftd men* Long ere I had recovered my asto>- 
niAment, aiid perhaps my fright, I was marching 
by Us side, followed in stealth and silence by the 
vhofe body. We had scarcdy passed the popu- 
hmi distriet, when the moon rose, and I had an 
opportonity of beholding my extraordinary com- 
wde. He was a large, strong man ; partly grey, 
with a east of features and demeanour which left 
^ in doubt whether I should set him down for a 
gentleman turned ruffian, or a rufSan turned gen* 
tJttnan. The results of the march certainly helped 
™e to a conclusion, which, however far from the 
truth, I most implicitly believed, until circum- 
^oes, and a Isnowledge of his history, led me to 
form one more charitable, and more merited. 
After a march of nearly an hour, we stood on the 
skirts of a wood, which formed part of the de- 
'^^Cine of Major ****♦, a magistrate, who, on some 
^Hicasions, had been rather troublesome to my new 
friend. The whistle was repeated, and anawexed.; 
^^ s peasant, armed, as be would say \AmB«M> 
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emerged from Ihe shade, and, with a low obelsai 

■toad before the captaii 

" Well, Coghlan, any thing since ?" inquired' 

leader. 

" Nothing, your honour, sence last night." 
" Perhaps you made a mistake," sud the 

" Bedadj" replied the new-comer, "maybe I 
Ji did, your honour ; but anyhow, twasn't for no- 

thin' that he vraa with the Major all yesterday, 
worltin' in the gardeoi — mauryiagh ; but can't 
your honour send ibr bim, and see him yourself; 
he's up, an' writing, for I peeped into his cabin as 
I passed by ; the colleen an' her mother is both 
ith him; so maybe you'd find one o'' the stran- 
gers, and get him here quietly, and thin sure we'll 
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The captain turned round, and having selected 
from the ranks, directed him to go for 
Flood, tlie person alluded to in the above con- 
versation, and tell him he was wanted for parade; 
adding, that if possible he should have the paper 

' was writing, brought, without alarming him or 

3 companions. 

After an interval of about twenty miuutes, spent 
by all in the deepest silence, by me in the deepest 
anxiety, the messenger arrived, accompauied by 
the countryman, Flood, for whom he had bee« 
The eileoce was first brolicn \iv| VW 
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to the captkin, Bud nidiog, 

he didn't know the boja Har to be o«t to- 

or sure he'd be wid thein ; bat, ftnybDVi he 

In't Iceep his honour long wutii^; for it mi 

iky he was up making out his Moowit agia the 

^or." "Humph !" was the only Uuwec, nd 

\g B. Style that led into the wood, he gvn 

command, " Folio vc, boys" Mad in a very 

it time we were in its farthnt recewes. Tkt 

nee was still unbroken, aave by the supprewed 

■per among the party, or some remuJc of care- 

I g^ety, delivered by the unauapecting nev- 

ler, ia rather a. louder bey, and left Unnoticed. 

was evidently rtrietly watched, and his con- 

aation as strictly sbuuced. I was still beside 

leader — and although in the deep darkness I 

lid not recognise more than his figure, his 

DtioD was evident, by his resdess gait, and even 

his breathing. After a little time we reached 

part of the wood, where was about a rood of 

d clear cf any timber, e>:cept here and there a 

at«d thorn or holly ; and tliere the word ' halt,' 

■ given, in a whimper that thrilled to the farthest 

ik, and of itself half t^ oC some horrible inten- 

D in the mind of htm thai pronounced it; in 

I aame tone he directed them to light a fire ; 

aad having seated himself on a bank, motioned 

Me to ait beside him. Alas I the honours ot tt»\» • 

wmJd are hard to bear. I'd as booh haTft sottm 
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Ka kiab of pike-heads : however, I conquered my 
and obeyed him. His liead sank 
upon hia haud, and he remained in that position 
until the blaze, rising higher and higher from the 
crackling and saplesa branches that had been ga- 
thered and lit at his command, gave to its imme- 
diate precincts the full light of noon-day, and with 
its highest flickerings, half defining the trunks of 
the distant trees, made our really formidable num. 
ber appear as if surrounded and defended by one 
still more formidable. Its effect on my compa- 
nions was singularly wild and uncouth, as thrown 
in lazy groopa on the elastic brushwood, or stand- 
ing beside Ihc blaze, which in its different grftdft- 
tions of light, according to their different distances> 
varied the expression of their countenances, and 
glanced upon their savage weapons — they afforded 
such a strikingly romantic, I might almost say 
classical appearance, that it half reconciled me to 
I their lawless society. The outlaw again raised his 
t head, and the usual stern calmness of his counte- 
f nance was the only expression that my scnitiny 
could discover there ; and when he called out 1o 
Flood to come forward,^here was not a tone in 
i voice that betrayed him. The wretch pre- 
sented himaelf with the same carelessness as be- 
I fore, and which, whether real or affected, excited 
I iDj' Strongest pity for his dangerous situation ; 
wdiug as he did, between mc aai tiieftie,\ 
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impossible to distingniish any thing but the dark- 
ness of his figure, contrasted with its almost daz- 
zling brightness, 

" Hood," proceeded the captain, " you were up 
when I sent for you ; what were you doing ?" 

A dawn of the truth seemed to burst upon his 
°^d, but recovering himself quickly, he answered, 
" Sure I tould your honour I was making out 
u Account of the day's work agin the major, bad 
look to him. I'm a poor boy, your honour, de- 
pending on my day's work, and I*d like to have 
cveiy thing &ir and straight." 

** Indeed !*' answered the outlaw ; ** an' I'll be 
bound an industrious, quiet boy like you has a 
long balance in your favour. Would you let me 
look at that account now ?" 

" I — I— haven't it about me, your honour,** re- 
plied he. 

" You lie you have," responded a voice from 
the crowd — " didn't you put it in your pocket 
when I opened the door ?*' 

" Eh — ^in my pocket," stammered the detected 
ruffian, and thrusting his hand in, the crackling of 
paper was distinctly heard ; '^ not it at all, your ho- 
nour," he proceeded, " only a bit of an ould copy 
that I was trying the pins on — no use at all ;" and 
drawing it out, he made an effort to throw it iuto 
the flames, but his nerveless arm refused \ta of&ee 
^^e paper fell within a foot of the blaze, WiOi 
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wao handed to the captain J>efore the terrified 
wretch recovered his surprise. Every eye atarted 
into eager watcbrulness ; and the agonized breath' 
ings of Flood were all that could be heard, until 
the captain, after glancing his eye over the paper, 
exciainied, 

" Why, Flood, I believe you were going to ask 
me to make a seijeant of you, you have taken 
•uch a correct list of us. What was the major to 
give you for this ?" 

Every demonstration of despair that he had bo 
long laboured to controul, burst out with double 
violence. His head sunk upon his breast, and his 
knees tottered so, that the arm of an infant might 
have burled him to the ground. Hie guilt was but 
too evident. 

" Well, Sir," said the captain, turning round to 
me, and placing his arm on roy shoulder in sucb 
& manner that his fingers fell on my breast, and 
could perceive every beat of my heart ; " what, 
think you, should be the fate of an informer?" 

My voice was choked, but he could read my 
feelings too well from my heart. 

" You are young, Sir," he said bitterly, and 
after a short pause, thundered out to Flood, •' Vil- 
lain, if you know a prayer, say it, for your time la 
•bort." 

" Mercy I mercy 1" shrieked the victim j i 
mercy! meroyl* repealtdajovm^femsAevH 



hfgifm her cdrert in the brtii^iirobd immbdiaMy 
hSatid tiB, and throwisg heftelf on her knees be- 
tnHtemptmmf ere an arm jsould arrest her pnro- 

«fla r flboniiki-he, ''who the deuce is this I" 
''His sweet-heftrt, your honour," -wisweted 
pCd^^daft'r ^afiie followed us, I suppose, and that's 
«<iif temgkt her herck" 

•• ftenpoer gkl ^ng to his knees, still shrieking 
ftr mercy ; but with one vigorous effort he un* 
MM hier giia^ and gave her into the unwilling 
'«iit|^ ^ CogUi&i who stood next to him^ She 
Itthlhi^led with her detainer, until at one time 
^^tlMibgfata view of his &ce, and recognised him: 
iO-limi her prayers were then directed. She knelt 
to him— she shrieked — she almost dragged his 
kreriean fhime from his place, when the report 
of a dozen muskets cut short her entreaties. She. 
tvoed round, and saw the dying blaze light up 
Ae convulsed features of the informer, and then 
fell powerless into the arms of Coghlan. 

"Dead, is he?" asked our leader, of one of 
those who had gone up to examine him. 

" Nothing surer, your honour," was the answer. 

He then rose from his seat, as if to depart, but 
was stopped and whispered by Coghlan. 

** Indeed !" said he : '' then there^s more to be 
dene.'* 
^BlU whatever that more was, he seemed to \ia\e 
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but little relish for it, as after a short pause be 
continued, 

"No, no — we^ve done enough — try what you 
can do now ;" and handing him a pistol from his 
belt, departed, attended by his followers. Seeing 
me accompanying him, he desired me make for 
home as quick as I could, for I had a far way to . 
go — a command which was, undoubtedly, the only 
pleasing one to my ears that he uttered since I 
had the pleasure of his acquaintance.* I obeyed 
him, and just as I was on the road, heard a shot 
fired in the wood, which I supposed was by acci- 
dent, or some signal. However, I hastened home, 
and arrived just at day-dawn, unperceived by any 
one. The first news I heard next day was that a 
man and his sweet-heart had been found shot, in 
Major *****'s wood, by the shepherd. An inves- 
tigation was held by the magistrates, and immense 
rewards were offered for the slightest information, 
but in vain. 



FIRST BLOOD. 






As the associates of my drunken jollity were 

for the most part to be the partners of the more 

honourable career that had now opened before 

mCf it seemed unnecessary that in our military 

character we should chaxige t\i^ \i%xm\A \^ \a.^ 
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med 8B bacchanaliand. The poteeu-house was, 
therefinrey still the head-quarters and rendezvou* ; 
and neyer did the moonshine glitter on & temple 
better suited for the two-fold rite ; a priest and 
priestess more punctual in the presidency; or a 
•el of more zealous votaries altogether, than o^r 
oaUii, our landlord) and ourselves presented. Ac^ 
oordin^y^ for almost every night during the first 
week or fortnight after the occurrence mentioned, 
we wooed the. sister spirits of mischief and poteen. 
On Ae last of those nights a circumstance oc- 
eansd to me^ which made such a powerfiil im- 
pvesskm oil my mind^ and awakened so many of 
its wildest emotions, that I doubt if I shall ever 
forget it Before I launch into the account, I 
BhaQ briefly describe the situation of the house 
and its environs, and thus save myself much cir- 
cumlocution and confusion when I come to the 
localities of my scenery. It was a large comfort- 
able cabin, of the old style, with the floor nearly 
three feet below the earth outside — whether from 
that anaccountable desire of tbe peasantry to have 
low floors, or as an additional concealment, I can- 
not tell; behind were some rude out-houses, stand- 
ing at right angles with the mansion, in one of 
which, almost inaccessible to any unfriendly visitor, 
the dear destructive beverage was manufactured. 
The immediate position of the premises was amon^ 
a Easier of rocky sweUings, where the grey Ume- 
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^^B atose, scantily covered by the niggard aud suo- 
^^B burnt verdure, and in many parts utterly bare, by 
^^H the similarity of its appearance to the rude built 
^^H walla and roofing of the distillery, rendered dia- 
^|H oovery from a distant point impossible, or from a 
^^^ near one improbable. A wide extent of bog-, 
whose other border waa lost in the horizon, 
stretched almost to the scrubby point I hare de- 
scribed, and afforded it, with but little trouble, 
and as short carriage as (jossible, tlie indispensable 
requisites of turf and water, a fine clear streatn 
being the only division. Beyond it, on the other 
side from the bog, the country partook of the same 
uncultivated, sarage character, until it was. lust 
amid the general sterility of that mountainy tradf 
wherein was the concealed residence of our law- 
less captain and hia followers. la fact, it was sa 
situated that even a friend might wander through 
scrub aud moor, and over rock, and hillock tor a. 

(long summer's day, and yet fail to discover the 
object of bis search, were it not for a large old 
ash, which towered oii an adjacent eminence, to 
thd view of the whole surrounding country. 
As the night referred to had been fixed upon to 
finish off the chief stock for the ensuing winter, a 
larger number than ordinary were met to cete< 
brate the joyful occasion. The song and story 
were put in alteniate requisition, and at the cUi^ ■ 
^^ of each, the cruiakeeo was settl. o 
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emmit, until one simaltaneous roar of drunken 
merriment drowned all the efforts of the ambitious 
artists. A loud rapping at the door checked it 
more suddenly than if the priest himself had come 
in; fear and doubt were the unanimous features of 
the whole gathering, until the ragged colleen that 
itteDded us went to the door, and on receiving 
lome signal from without, opened it for a small, 
fliiddle aged man, muscular and wiry, with a bushy 
beard, and hair that would defy the exertions 
of the most skilful frizeur in Dublin. On his back 
was slang a wallet, that betokened his calling, and 
tiie few rags that screened him from the winds of 
heaven, seemed to say but little for his profits. 
However, with all that easy confidence so peculiar 
to his caste, as well as other vagabonds, he came 
forward into the full glare of the blaze from the 
bnming deal, that served us for candles, and with 
its lurid and awful light gave rather an unprepos- 
sessing appearance to our orgies and ourselves, 
and to the new-comer in particular. 

"Why, then, boys," said he, looking round, 
"ye are putting in a night of it ; couldn't ye give 
a body welcome ?" 

"Shcmus ! Shemus !'* was echoed from all quar- 
ters; and then half a dozen sprung from their 
wats to grasp the rough hand he offered ; while 
** Shemus, avick, here,'' and "no but liero,** axv^ 
'*Shemus, agrab, with me you know,'' and exe^Y 

D 
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form of uncouth invitation that such poor cour- 
tesy could beetowi was lavished on the happy iti' 
dividual ; and one of my herculean neighbours, 
trough his eagerne^g for the close company of 
that Important personage, shoved me half off the 
best chair, where I hod been ensconced as the lion 
of the night, before the coming of my more foar- 
tunate rival. At last he waa seated, and I beg.in 
to recognise him as a fellow that used frequently 
call for small jobs at my bouse, though the little 
respect then and there paid him, almost made me 
doubt he could be the much honoured being 
before me. He was in reality the general agent 
i*f the disaffected in all parts of the country, and 
had served to extend the inBueoce of our r«. 
doubted leader perhaps more than any otlier in- 
dividual in existence. He now commenced a 
tirade upon our recent horrible performances — 
and cursed all informera in a manner very amusing 
to his lifteners. 

" Bcdad, boysit ye have the shine of tlie coun- 
try now to yeerselves; the Glin lads are beat 
down intirely ; they only kilt one, but ye 
islied two. Oh ! ye 're the darlints ; an' who'a 
s we have here ?" continued tlie ruffian, looking 
iT towards me, " Ah, I'm mighty proud to 
see yon in sich honest company, avick,'' at 
length e.vclaimed he, after recognizi 
le same time offering his liandwiftv fee te 
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vokiog air of patronage imaginable. Not consider- 
ing it very safe to insult such a popular gentleman, 
I accepted it with as much appearance of humi- 
lity as I could command, which seemed to soothe 
Bim a little, as, patting me on the head, he went 
on, ^ a fine, likely gossoon, heaven bless him ; an* 
on the straight road to glory. Well, avick, an' 
did ye shbot ere a policeman yet ?" 

I was actually struck dumb with the fellow's 
impudence ; and the bewildered stare with which 
alone I answered the question, excited such loud 
merriment, that I had a little time to recover my- 
self; by that time he was expressing some loud 
encomiums on our captain, but was interrupted by 
one of those most familiar with him inquiring, 

"Arrah, Shemus, tell us who he was afore he 
turned out ; for some how or other he doesn't look 
like one of ourselves, at all, at all." 

■ 

"Give us the cruiskeen, then, an' I will," an- 
swered he, and after a long draught, that would have 
inspired eloquence in a bog-stick, thus proceeded : 
*'Why, thin, indeed, it's thrue for you, he's 
not like one of ourselves ; an' myself seen the 
time when he'd be hard set afore he'd keep com- 
pany with the likes of uz, until the blow came on 
him, and then sure he was glad enough to do it. 
Ye see I can't tell ye his raal name, bekase I'm 
•worn not; hut anyhow his father 'was a gte^V. 
patieman of the oald stock ; an' he had t\\e ow\^ 
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house, an' a bit of land about it that kept him 
equal, ye see, to the upstarts ; an* they got angry 
at that, an* one of them, a Uack villian, took ad- 
vantage of the law on hiin, and dhruv him out of 
house and land, a begger, all as one, on the world. 
Well, my dear, the ould gintleman an^ his gossooD^ 
him that's captain now, were thrated mighty da- 
cint by all the honest people about the country ; 
every body offered to keep them, but he was too 
spirited for that, an* used to work his day*s work, 
though in throth 'twas a poor hand he made of 
it; but anyhow it satisfied his pride, an* every 
now and then a present *id come to him by poet 
of a pound or two from some one that pitied him, 
for no one dare offer it open ; but still it fretted 
him greatly, to think himself, an* his poor innocent 
gossoon, should live an' die the way that none of 
t^eir people afore them ever did ; so at last he 
took courage, an* Wrote a letter to a relation, that 
lived beyant in Spain, or Amerikey, or some 
where thereabouts, axing him to take them over, 
an* make a soger or something of the boy, an* he*d 
be con tint with any thing for himself. But still, with 
all the hope of the good living before him^ he 
couldn't bear the thought of spending his days 
away from Ireland, and never see the ould frinds 
and ould sights agin; so his poor heart broke 
within him afore an answer could come back> or 
the boy's fate be settled; aiid\i^ \iaA\s^a ^\^ 
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«t last, for he died in his own country, and was 
buried with his own people. Well, boys, a mighty 
daoent wake and benin* he had ; an' just when 
'twas over, a bit of comfort came to the orphan in 
the shape of a letter, from the relation, consinting 
to take him, and havin* the thravelling money 
inside — an* away he went, for he hadnH many 
good byes to say, or much to settle ; and though 
he wasn't much more Qor a gossoon, still he was 
mighty cute, an' understood well what killed his 
poor father ; an' by raison of that, whin he was 
going away, he swore black vingeance on king 
an* country, an* more especially the ould villian 
that was in his father's place, an' all his kith, kin, 
and generation. Well, afther stayin' a few years 
with the relation, he become a great pet, an' there 
was talk of his leaving him all his goold, for he 
had no child of his own, until an unlucky split 
kem between them, by raison of his wantin* him 
to marry a great rich lady in them parts, and, 
bedad, the captain didn't like her ; and more be- 
token, he was mindful of a promise he made one 
Kathleen Carroll, a little girl that was kind to him 
somehow or other, afore he went ; so he renounced 
tliem intirely, and came home with little weight 
enough in his purse, but plenty on his heart ; an' 
more the pity, for as I tould ye afore, he was the 
raal ould breed. To make a long story shorty 
]}ojrs, he warned Kathleen, an' with w\iat \\U\^ 
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list then to be sould, outside liis uwn right estate, 
i getting on right well, an' had raisiin, as 
fou'd think, to be happy ; for the wife was hand- 
iomeEind genteel, an' brought him one little girl, the 
y one he'd ever seem to make free with. Well, 
hiy Jewell, what I'm afther tellin' ye, I had mostly 
I hearsay ; but now I'm goia' to tell ye what 
w with my own two eyes, an' a quare story it 
IB ye'll say yerselves when ye hear it. One 
time that myself an' my father, the heavens be lib 
bed, was rambling thereabouts doia* a little job 
now and thiu when we could get it, we came to 
his house at the fall of one of the long winter 
nights, and settled to stay there till mornin' ; we 
got the failta, to be sure, as everyone did, but the 
Ta a word more, for he was mighty dark and 
>ud, and sat in front of the fire with his little 
ftjUleeu dhu on liis lap; that's her that's in tbe 
Fnountains with him now, an' a fine, likely girl 
she's grown nj), an' the livin' image of the mo- 
ther, that was the beauty of the world intirely. 
But, murther boys. I was runnin' away with the 
I must tell yees, the ould rascal that put 
Ais &ther out was dead, and left ason behind bin 
t wtis the darlint of the whole country ; kept 
wrses and hounds, and gave parties to the qua- 
lity, and lived half his time in Dublin, and 
as, altogether, the raal sort oC a, bov- 
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to turn back to the captain, he sat with as the way 
I mentioned for a good half hour, with the little 
crathur on his knee, playin' an* coazin' him, but 
.all to no use, till at last a neighbour came in, and 
afiher < good look to all here,' and all that, he 
asked where was Kathleen, 

^**l don't know,* says the captain sulkily ; < but 
I know where she ought to be/ 

" * Sure enough, you're just right,' says the other, 
^8he*8 where she oughtn't to be, for one that's 
come from the big house this minute, saw her 
come out of one of the plantations with the 
masther, an' she's gone in with him.' 

** My jewel, he flung the child out of his arms 
into mine, like a clod, and leaped into the middle 
of the flure, eyeing the man, like a wild beast. At 
last says he, half choked — 

" * My Kathleen in company with one of that 
cursed breed ! — that's a lie, Martin.' 

*' * Sorra a lie in it,' says the other, * an' more be- 
token, it's not her first time neither, though no- 
body liked to tell you of it.' 

" When he heard that, he gave a groan, as if his 
heart was bursting, and ran out of the house, 
without hat or anything. We all followed, but 
'twas no use — we couldn't come up to him at all ; 
but we saw 'twas towards the ould place he ran. 
Whatever he saw or heard there, no one ever 
knew from him; but, at any rate, tlie Baiv\ti\;a 
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luld US afther that the eoacli was ordered to be 
idy in the dawn of the morning', to take the 
iiiple off to Dublia in all secrecy; an' I sup- 
pose he found that out too ; for before youM think 
he was there, he was back again, and tould us all 
to follow him. We knew well what was in his 
mind, but not a word be said until he gothpr a 
number of the boys ; an' them were the boys 
that were afraid of nothin". 'Deed ye're good, 
likely boys yeeraelves; and I wouldn't like to 
make little of ye — ye're good, brave boys, and 
showed yeer pluck right well the other night ; but 
now ye're no more to them boys — no, no more 
than they were to Fann M'Coul, as I'!! show ye 
ivye have patience. Well, as I said, he gothered 
the boys, and tould them what happened, in a 
long, grand speech, for all the world like a ooun- 
Bellor ; and he asked wouldn't they revenge him ; 
and they all said they would ; so without more 
delay he led the way to the big house. One had 
another a bayonet on a pole, another a 
aoord, another a stave, all had something or other 
lUt myself, for I was only a spalpeen, and besides 
iad the child in my arms, for I didn't like to leave 
behind, and no one to take care of her, though 
'the father didn't seem lo notice her at all, even 
vhen ahe cried with the cowld, as she did ouce or 
twice afore we got there. Well, when we came to- 
te big house it was all bo\ted an6 \ja.titij( 
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made so much noise breaking in, that the chap 
within guessed what we were at, and ran with 
Kathleen, that was shoutin* and roaring into the 
pariour, bekase the door of it was the strongest 
in the house, so that when we came to it, we found 
aU we could do wouldn't break it in. 

<vThat won't do,' says the captain, laughing, 
^ he shan't foil us this way.' 

** So he got furniture, and barred up the door 
with it on the outside, and sent a parcel round 
under the window, that was a good way from the 
ground ; and then, after sending out the sarvints 
prisoners, he went into a room under the parlour, 
and made a bonfire of tables and chairs, and 
boxes, and every thing he could lay his hands on, 
and came out, and locked the door behind him. 
Well, we all knew rightly what he was at, and the 
blood run cowld in us, but not a word was spoke 
until the ceiling above began to take fire, and then 
we heard them opening the door, and trying to 
get out, but that was impossible, by raison of all 
the furniture* against it. The captain burst out 
laughing, as if it was the pleasantcst job he ever 
done in his life ; and the next minute the shutters 
were unbarred and opened, and all without was as 
clear as the noon-day, for the fire was beginning 
to take head inside ; and then he laughed louder 
than ever, 'till at last the unfortunate wretch ran, 
wvtA Kathleen la his arms in a dead fa\ul> ^uv\ 
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tood OH tlie window-stool, to escape the fire be- 
ind. The first that noticed them rightly was the 
bild in my arras, and she began to cry out, 
iDammy, mammy,' so that you'd pity lier ; and to 
tretcli out her little hands to get to her ; then 
very body saw them, and gave a loud shout, ex- 
cept the captain, for, with all his laughing, the 
child's call cut him to the heart, and his bead sunk 
down OD bis hand, and myself thought he was 
going to fall. Well, as soon as the shout was 
over, the chap above began to bog and pray 
that they'd save him, and he'd give up house and 
land, and never throuble any one about it. 

" ' Yis to be sure,' says the captain, and taking a 
guu from one of the boys, be fired up at him 
quietly, and man and woman tumbled headlong 
back into the fire. He just looked for a. moment 
in at the window below, and then ordersd us nil to 
march the sarvints down to the gate-house, and 
leave the place to the lire. Bcdad the stoutest 
man there trembled at his voice and obeyed liim ; 
so he locked the sarvints up in the gate-house, 

Isnd Commanded them, on pain of death, sot to at- 
tempt to stir out until mornin'. A little afther they 
all scattered, and nobody was with bim but my 
^ther and myself, and the nian that brought the 
bad news ; so we went home with him, and tberei 
■ny dear, he cried like a child for a good long hour, 
jpd took poor Aileen from tne, £ind almost sl^^H 
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lowed her with kisses. He then went into his 
room, and made a bundle of whatever he thought 
valuable, and with it on his back, and the child in 
his arms, he went off to the mountain, where he*s 
livin' ever since; and that's all I know more nor 
yeerselves about the captain." 

Amid the confused and stammered applauses of 
his rude auditoiy, the story-teller proceeded to 
light bb pipe, and whiffing it away, with his eyes 
thrown round his companions, in evident self-gra- 
tulatloi^ and his caubeen placed sideways on his 
bewildered-looking head, he formed, for the mo- 
ment, the most perfect picture of complacency 
and rakish pride that ever fell to my lot to laugh 
aL His enjoyments were, however, soon inter- 
rupted by the renewed inquiry — 

"But, Shemus agrah, you didn't tell us what 
liappened the boys afther. How did they get ojOT, 
avick r 

** Why, thin," answered he, " they got off as 
all bould men in the world get off; for good 
courage always brings good look with it, as yeer- 
selves *il find out yit, never fear. Not one more 
nor six of them, besides the captain, was ever 
swore against, an* they managed to make oiF to 
liim, where they're all safe to this blessed day, 
barrin' two of them that was shot, and one o' 
them dhrownded a year or two ago. But, saints 
above! what's this?" ej:claimcd lie, spn\\^\T\^ 



I 
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from his seat in utter dismay, foUotved by the 
«hole assembly, as a ragged little boy rushed in, 
and by the contortions of his body and counte- 
^lance, eeemed to warn us of some dreadful danger, 
for wliicU his tongue nould not find utterance. 
, "Aw, aw, awl" gasped the terrified creature, 
convulsed with hia exertions, as the tinker rushed 
Ibrward to seize bim, and was checked by his sia- 
ter, the servaot of the house, throwing herself in 
his way, with — 

" Oh I sure you wouldn't hurt the poor af- 
flicted crathur, that's that way from the cradle ; 
he stutters, Sir — he stutters. What is it, Faudlt. 
avick ? take time and tell us." 

The appearance of the whole group was highly 
ludicrous — eagerly and vainly watching for the 
tidings which the boy found it utterly impossible 
to articulate. At last the tiuker roared out — 

" Sing it, you brat ;" and the boy availing him- 
Belf of that well known speciiic to his impediment, 
chanted forth in admirable style, 
" The gauger is coming." 
The effect was electric. In a moment the whola 
house was full of the half naked workmen; each 
questioning the little informant as to the number, 
&c. of the enemy, which, on discovering to be 
smaller than is usually sent out on such expedi- 
tions, they determined to lace, and, if possible 
•.compel them to retreat. Tii& aaSeX.^ ot » 
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pended on this movemeot, which, however, could 
be only managed by stratagem, as almost the 
only weapon of worth amongst us was my gun, 
on which they did not seem much to rely, and 
which, at any rate, could be of but little avail 
against our well-armed opponents. We at once 
proceeded out on the side the enemy approached. 
A rude sort of ditch lay in their advance, and in 
the cover of that we were all drawn up, and the 
necessary directions given. The moon was pretty 
bright, and we could see them stealthily approach- 
ing* ignorant of our discovery of their intentions ; 
their numberVas so small as almost to invite 
more decisive operations ; for a moment that coun- 
sel was entertained, but, to ray ineffable satisfac- 
tion, was abandoned, and the original one adhered 
to, in time enough to save some of our number 
from the gallows, and more from the bayonet. 
They were already within a few yards of the ditch, 
utterly unsuspecting its hostile contents, when a 
wild yell of defiance running along our line, ar- 
rested their further progress, and was answered 
by a harmless volley over our heads from the 
whole detachment; and then they wavered, and 
fulfilled ray wishes at least, by a speedy retreat. 
At length, afler seeing them, as we thought, fairly 
ont of the neighbourhood, wc ventured from our 
concealment; and having enjoyed some Ucaily 
lauglis at the expense of the disappointed eKC\?»^- 
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men, were about to return, when the quick eye of 
the tinker caught an object moving rather suspi- 
ciously in our direction. A hasty Examination 
followed, and then the universally expressed opi- 
nion, that the soldiers had returned to the attack, 
most probably with such a reinforcement as it 
would be in vain to contend with. Retreat was 
the only measure proposed, and was acceded to 
by all but the distiller, who opposed it with prayers 
and entreaties, that we shouldn't leave him to the 
mercy of the soldiers, after his decent treatment, 



and suggesting the possibility of J* Mr. 

shooting the straggler beyant, "SblA fortune to 
\im 1" 

Had he proposed to me to blow out my own 
brains, I could not have been more astounded; 
and my too evident reluctance made him instantly 
change his ground. 

** Oh, Shemus, agrah ! take the gun you, and 
shoot, for the boy is timid you see." 

** Me shoot I" shrieked the tinker : " what do I 
know about yeer guns an' things, or any but this ? 
an' by this an' by that, I'll drive it into the cow- 
ard's skull if he doesn't ; so shoot this minit, or" — 
at the same time brandishing his hammer over my 
head, ready to perform his horrid resolution if I 
persisted in my disobedience. The full misery of 
my situation presented itself to my awakened 
senses : now for the first time t\ie coiiafcci^^?tt^^^ 
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vhat I had looked on as a frolic, began to assume 
a serious character, and the alternative of dying 
or mordering seemed inevitable. I looked round 
for assistance — ^there was none : all gave a tacit 
coDseot to the motion, or shunned interference. 
Habitually indifferent whether I lived or died, I 
looked up almost for mercy to the tinker, and his 
grim eye glared on me, full of decision, and the 
murderous hammer was poised, ready for the de- 
scent. I grasped the gun nervously, and pre- 
sented it Had I attempted an aim, I had most 
assuredly failed — such was my trepidation ; but 
the random shot succeeded. I did not — I could 
not see my success, for I fell back half senseless 
ou tlie ditch : but the unearthly groan that fol- 
lowed, and the glad shout of my comrades, told 
me that I had saved my life, and was now — a 
murderer. They all rushed simultaneously for- 
ward, to take advantage of the panic which they 
supposed one death would strike in the hearts of 
their opponents, and I was alone. I cannot ex- 
actly understand now, why the mere act of chari- 
tably sending a fellow-creature out of this dirty 
world, should excite such misery in any man's 
mind : but that may be the effect of habit ; for 
nothing is more certain, than that in that moment 
of loneliness I underwent pangs which it would be 
madness to attempt describing. All bodily s^^w^fe 
yfi me; confused recollections of the covu^^t^- 
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tive innocence and respectability of my past life, 
were placed in horrible contrast with the present 
and the future ; and all these were heightened by 
the loud laugh of joy that echoed in my ears from 
my savage companions when they had reached 
their murdered victim. It awakened me to a 
deeper sense of my guilt, and the cup was full 
when that laugh subsided from exhaustion, and 
the wild cries of the tinker broke on my ear, that 
but too well recognised them. Gracious heaven ! 
thought I, ha^d I done a deed that even that 
wretch can mourn — this was too much : I reloaded 
my gun, and was about to finish my wretchedness, 
when the return of some of the party prevented 
me. The laugh was renewed, and they seemed 
very devils. 

<< You did it, Sir, you did it V exclaimed one 
fellow, amid the convulsions of laughter. " You 
dhruv the ball through an' through him." 

" Who ! who?" I shrieked, recovering the power 
of speech with an almost herculean effort, and the 
laugh rose louder than ever as I was answered, 

** Shemus the tinker's jack-ass.*' 

THE FACTION FIGHT. 

The still-hunting party which had alarmed us 
so much at the poteen-house (which, by the bye, 
was utterly destroyed ou t\ie doj ^<eX)^ Vivrui^ 
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iBiifhiiid'.nn<to at^itea: of.icapionage^ llbiQii 
tii^liMfctlte>«ffnt<)f MmpeBing me to ii4ei^^ 
iUnqF'aiid.caBtioa'fer Ae fbiare* Thus tke^fi^ 
>wiliigi i1iiiisok|ilaceiiiider these oircaaiBtaAti^ 
frilqife^pi aad IsmcffUhki drunken, reekkiw ehur 
hMBr4kMi'0nribniier OMemblies bad exhibited,! 
M)ail'''ae>''de0peradoe8} whose .eveiy act .ini# 
UlMif and'Ae Ibvocity w^ich at €fst OBl|r 
«UiMil'4i» fospioions of our xtdors, began gra^ 
^hMjrta find room m our breasts, from tiie.con* 
HiiMBesi of oar being suspected. At the time 
€f wiiich I write, party spirit was just as high in 
Maud M erer it was, and as ever it will be: and 
<M Htde town in the neighbourhood of which I 
lind, was the focus of, perhaps, the fiercest and 
Mil ungovernable factions that existed then in 
Mr land of ire. A large &ir was shortly to be 
Md m it ; and instinct, or a busy body, which- 
ever you like, informed each party privately, that 
they were to be attacked by the other, and mur- 
dered during the confusion and confidence of the 
occasion. This was not long reaching the local 
antiiorities, and every precaution which at the 
time was available, was used to prevent blood* 
'/ but on the morning of the fait, t\L^ cp\o\. 
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appearance of the peasantry, the circumstance, so 
unusual, of their coming without sticks, together 
with the immense quantity of women who accom- 
panied tibiem, (the very worst sign, if they knew 
but all,) lulled the magistracy into such security, 
that the measures at first taken were laid aside fdr 
the moment, and only not utterly abandoned from 
their negligence or indolence. In this state affairs 
stood until about noon, wh^n they underwent a 
change, as sudden to all parties as it was fatal to me. 
About that ' time, a man of gigantic stature and 
make, rushed, yelling and bloody, from one of the 
tents near which I was standing-r-his clothes, differ- 
ent in their colour, texture, and fashion, from those 
of the peasantry, as well as the general interest he 
excited among the towns-people, proclaimed him a 
mechanic of their body. It was not until some time 
after that I learned he ^ was their champion, the 
redoubted Mosey M'Neile. He was a northern 
weaver, deeply imbued with northern notions, and 
with little, very little, of northern honesty, for he was 
known over the whole country as a sheep-stealen 
However, his superior skill as a craftsman, in a 
trade to which the lower order of Protestants in 
that district almost to a man belonged, as 'well as 
his immense strength and high party spirit, gained 
for him the precedency in all matters of faction, or 
even of common life* No wonder, then, that the 
appearance of such a man, m &\]lc\i ^ ^\;dX^) ^as 



wMSstkt i?aming of an approacbing cbmbat, to 
iD'tiidiBe versed in the isigfis and tdkens of ^ Irisli 
ftfw* It seems lie was driiiking ina ^nt with a' 
■uxed party, atid havifng become a little heated 
widi Hijuor^ npln^dfed kottie' one with 'being a 
lebet; to whi^h it was at once answered," tha^'' 
''ibyhow, it irad dacihter to be isi rebel' nor a 
tbe^^teaiier:*^' ' This allusion to his WeMnown 
svoia^bn'iiot' ]^leasing Mosey, he struck the inaii' 
aDo#,' ahif 'iii return got what is technically 
eUM k licUni^. Burning with rage, he hurried 
lioiie%^ hi^'tons,- followed by his whole party— 
fs^'Ai&'stdty had already spread through the town 
I3» Wildfire, with, of course, some few additions, 
to whet the appetite of those inclined to peace. — 
Nor were the leaders of the other party so remiss 
in tbe necessary' preparations as had been ex- 
pected, or as appearances seemed to tell. On the 
preeeding evening, large bundles of sticks had 
been deposited by trusty messengers in the areas 
and other secret places about town, alike for se* 
curity and concealment; which, during the first 
moments of the disturbance, while the authorities 
were paralysed by their danger, the leaders took 
tlie opportunity of bringing to light, and dividing 
the concealed treasures among the eager expect- 
ants; while the few, who from the insufficiency of 
the supply were left unarmed, flew to the gvtU, 
who, dear creatares, never saw a good fighl yet 

e2 
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spoiled for want of a stick or a stone, and had, 
accordingly, each brought with them under their 
cloaks, a good serviceable wattle, only for fear 
that Barny, or Micky, or Paddy, or any body, 
might want one. All stood now armed and ready 
for battle, to the amount of two or three hundred. 
To resist them, or attempt dispersing them, were 
mere madness; so that magistrates, constables, 
soldiers, and all who were not closely interested 
in the fray, flew from the dangerous arena to 
whatever house was open to them. Nor had they 
many choices, for at the moment of M osey's sud- 
den appearance, every inhabitant of the town, well 
aware from habit of what was coming on, closed 
up shops, windows, doors — in fine, almost every 
access to the lower part of their houses, never 
opening them save for the admission of some near 
relative or peculiar favourite, and that only during 
the comparative quiet that existed before the ac- 
tual collision of the conflicting parties ; it but too 
often happening, that the fight raged even to the 
very garret of that house which might have been 
incautiously lefl open for the overpowered fugitive 
to seek as a refuge. From an idea of superior 
security, I was the last disinterested person that 
quitted the street, end was just about seeking an 
asylum at the little inn where my horse was 
^tabled, when my old comrades, observing me 
sneak from among them, luaVied ^Qt\?%.T^^ ^n^ 
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pnlied me into the veiy iqjddle of t^e crowds and 
vith one aniyer$al sboat of exultation, elected me 
tlifir Ittiden My brain swam when I contem- 
plated my dangerous eminence. I expostulated—* 
I [vayed ; but the shouts made it useless — they 
did not understand my signs, and they could not 
knvmy voice. Twenty or thirty offered me their 
fliAa, each praising his own, and claiming for it 
the kmoar of my choice. The handiest wattle in 
the whde party was chosen for me, and placed in 
mj uunesisiiiig hand, amid the almost deafening 
vkxqisof nfiy partisans, and to the surprise of those 
xho viewed the scene from the windows above us. 
Sttree was the election completed, when a dark 
mass and loud shouts at the other end of the town 
aoDoonced the approach of our adversaries, brist- 
ling with bayonets, pitchforks, and old swords, 
wiiile not a few added to their imposing appear- 
ance by an old gun, rescued for the occasion from 
the dust and cobwebs in which it had lain perhaps 
for the last century. But the figure that moved 
io front arrested and claimed my whole attention* 
It was Mosey again — the marks of his recent dis- 
comfiture still crimsoning his upper person, and 
rendered more awful by the host of bad passions 
indited on his brow, as well as the immense 
show of bone and muscle that appeared beneath 
his tattered shirt — for that blood-stained habili- 
m^t and bis trowsers were the only coveiii^g XXv^^* 
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he retained. He strode some feet in front of his 
party, brandishing a rusty sword, which from its 
length and rude magnitude, appeared as if the 
genius of antiquity herself had preserved it for his 
special use, as the best and only image of her own 
darling giants. The scenie altogether was almost 
new to me ; need I say, the situation was utterly 
so. All combined, deprived me of sense or thought; 
I merely recollect a wild rushing of the combat- 
ants — the yells, now of victory, now of defeat, de- 
prived me of the little consciousness! possessed, nor 
did I recover it until the jostling of the crowd threw 
me immediately before the terrible swordsman, and 
almost within the sweep of his weapon, whose deep 
red rust was already darkened by a deeper stain. 
He seemed to recognise me as the leader of his 
hated opponents, for with a wild yell of delight he 
sprang forward, singling me out as his victim. 
He raised his broad-sword high for a blow that 
would need no second. The whole of his iin- 
mcnse strength was applied to it, and the only 
protection I had was the light stick that until now 
had hung useless in my hand. I threw it up as a 
guard, more from instinct than the slightest confi- 
dence in its efficacy ; and the sneer with which he 
watched the movement, told me I had nothing to 
expect from mercy. The blow was descending, 
and with a desperate spring I shunned it ; but ere 
it was more than begun, a sU>Bi^ itoxA. 'UakA Teres 
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ItMDg Iff #oiile one enabled to take aim at his head, 
to high abore all oihen^ straok him on the fore- 
ftttd. The immense ^vr^pon came sweeping harm- 
1m down, and with its impetus swung round the 
Bitosihrm of the giant, and huiled him senseless 
atfiM feet of those whose main stay he was until 
Chat fctal moment The result needs not many 
woidi to tell. Bearing the carcase in safety from 
«torre-inTigorated attacks, they fled, or rather re- 
flMed; to their own houses. The authority with 
%U&-1 had been so unpleasandy invested, I now 
tttried tdth success in restraining my exulting 
MoweiBt The show of resistance I made to him 
Mbre whom all others fled, gained me a reputa^- 
tioa so great, that when I directed them to return 
peaceably to the country, the retrograde move- 
nent was universal. I was borne away in triumph; 
ttid some of the party having secured my horse 
from the inn-stables, and decorated him with rib- 
bons and other finery from the deserted standings, 
mode even him share in the honours of the occa- 
lion. Luckily for me and the ringleaders of the 
disturbance, that night was spent in secret con- 
dave, and the consideration of what measures we 
riiould take to resist or evade the expected hosti- 
lity of the magistrates. This circumstance, in all 
probability, saved half a score of us from the gal- 
lows, as, long ere morning, an armed party scoured 
Jhff wbde country in search of us, but oiAy ^xs^e- 
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ceeded in catching a few, who too securely re- 
mained at home, and whom, on accowit of the 
terrible confusion, and the eomparatirely subordi- 
nate parts which they filled in the day's work, they 
failed to identify. The &ilure of this attempt 
taught us all a precaution, which we were no way 
slow to practice. The same retreat which we had 
used then, served us as a nightly abode until the 
results were known, while the numerous yidettea 
we had stationed in all quarters left surprise by 
day time a measure which would have been aa 
unavailing as it was unattempted. In addition tQ 
this, a constant communication was kept up be- 
tween us and some friends in town who formed a 
watch on the motions of the opposite party. From 
these we learned, that the informations of our dis- 
comfited foes had been taken, and also received 
a list of the names sworn to as the aggressors. 
Mine was at the head of the list, sworn to by 
Mosey M'Neile as having inflicted his wound, and 
being the prime agitator of the whole disturbance! 
I must acknowledge I was but little anxious as 
to the result, from the consideration of the many 
disinterested witnesses who viewed my compulsory 
election, as well as the cause of Mosey's wounda 
being so generally known among my own party, 
not to mention the many frightful scars inflicted 
by the savage weapons they used against us, and . 
which at least showed thatYre N?ei^ Wt ikaarava in 



tiM Kit of miilbrtinK«« In &otf we only waited 

lioMy'f veeovery to piroaeecl in a body and d€N 

■aid:* Mt inveitigationy aa until then matten 

wen Mtlier dovbthl horn thp nnoertainty of hia 

Mk :The almott hourly accounts we received of 

Viliialth wereao flaetuatiBgy as to leave it uaeleaa 

ta depend on any one bulletin, if I may so call 

tek- At lengtb» towards the end of the week 

tiMf became more steadily &vourable« On the 

eNsiag of the eighth day he actoally plied his 

tadsfar some minutes^ and sat until late with the 

ocwds who came to congratulate him on his re- 

ooiery. On the ibilowing day we determined to 

pat oar measures into execution. All was ready, 

sad we were actually on our way, when the ap- 

piDiiig news arrived of his sudden dissolution. 

It was the critical ninth day — and his dying words 

deMNmeed me as his murderer. Terrified as I 

vai at this announcement, my case still seemed far 

tan desperate. At first I relied upon the inhabi- 

taati of the town, who were nearly all witnesses 

of the circumstances that occurred ; but I soon 

lesnied that nothing was to be expected from that 

quarter — they all coincided in the death words of 

their favourite champion; and my last resource 

was to turn to my companions, as if they were not 

•heady overjoyed each at his own escape, and 

willing to shift on my shoulders the weight of that 

nmmon dMnger, which they first compelled me Xx^ 
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^are, and Ihen left me altogether to susiain alon^. 
■It wft§ but too evident that my life was to pay the 
forfeit of my rashness, and their villainy ; and if a 
doubt remained on my mind, it was removed, 
when, at the approach ofa large body of military 
which had been sent for my capture, tUey fled to 
tlieir homes or their hiding-placeS) according as 
eaeli preferred to shun or brave the uncertain 
danger ; but no one spoke to me, encouraged me. 
or even pointed out a mode of safety ; and to leee 
than a minute I stood abandoned oven by my own. 
I still, however, had time to secrete myself, bnt 
where, was the question, since 1 feared lest, 'm the 
paroxysm of their cowardice, they should even 
betray my concealment I heard tlie shouts of 
the military as they scattered to secure the cabins 
—they were coming nearer and nearer — and alone 
and unseen 1 at length succeeded in talcing retuge 
in a large tract of scrub that was adjacent, in 
which were many hiding places unknown, except 
to those in its immediate vicinity. In one of these 
1 remained secure, while the wood was surrounded 
and searched; and often as 1 have braved di« 
same danger since, never did my feelings reacli 
the same pitch of intensity to which they were 
carried in that interval. It was the depth of the 
night before I ventured out of my bower, if I may 
i and having reconnoitred the wbol* 
Country as well as the daiTkiieaa ^wea 
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thily soiiglit the cabin of a man who, if any, would 
be true to me. Hunger and thirst had deprived 
me of the little strength that exertion and anxiety 
had left me, and it was with difficulty I erawled to 
the door and crared^ admittance. When it was 
epened, 1 fainted across the threshhold. On my 
serind I learned that I had not been wholly aban- 
doned, for means had been found to communicate 
the eirenmstances to the captain, who, in return, 
dineeied that on the following night I should take 
tte q[iportunity of joining him in the mountains, 
ani j^i^inted a place where I should meet the 
panon. odder whose guidance I was to take this 
perilons and uncertain journey. Haying partaken 
of bod and sleep, and arranged to meet my guide, 
I set off at the dawn of day, with some cold pota- 
toes in my pocket, to regain my hiding-place, it 
being a measure of too much danger to remain 
abroad while such a vigilant search was persevered 
VL Nor did I miscalculate the danger ; for I was 
Muroe couched in my lair, when the wood was 
^gtin occupied, and searched with a determination 
afaaost vindictive, kept alive by the armed yeo- 
■amy, so many of whom swarmed about my con- 
eetlment, and to whom the deceased was an old 
and dear comrade. Scarce a bush escaped from 
(heir vigorous search, and nothing would have 
aired me, but the circumstance of the &ct>\\> Vu 
i^kk I was concealed being seated on a ma&s oi 
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loose limestone, in whose fissures it was possible 
for one young, active, and, moreover, reasonably 
fond of life, as I was, to insinuate himself. Foiled 
in their exertions, they next began to try the 
points of their weapons on every spot where a 
man could by any possibility fit, while others, less 
interested, skulked from the fruitless labour, and 
seated themselves wherever rest invited. The 
cozy little spot that I had selected could scarce 
escape having an inmate when this desire began to 
operate — nor did it. A fat serjeant of High- 
landers came puffing to the place, and throwing 
himself on the treacherous branches that entwined 
&o closely as to lead one to suppose them the ac- 
tual soil, he tumbled through them, rustling and 
clattering, until he reached the bottom, where I 
had nestled myself among the rocks and grass, so 
that a man would want more senses than one to 
find me. Luckily for me, the sense of feeling, 
by far the most dangerous to me, was rendered so 
callous to the poor serjeant by the buffets he 
received in his fall, that when he alit seat- wise on 
my breast, the transition was too pleasing to re- 
quire much investigation : and merely contenting 
himself with the observation, " Mon, mon, but the 
grass is vara soft I" he commenced picking the 
thorns out of those parts which his peculiarities 
of dress left most undefended ; and now and then 
commenting on the chase, oi Yr\i\e\i'\ie\2Aii^ «^lea- 
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did view through the bushes, lA sa<^h a manner 
tluKteren the imminent danger in Mvhich I was 
ooold scarce enable me to restnun my laughter. 

''There they gang/' said he : *' there they 
gu^, the doited carls, with their guns, and 
their spits, and their bayonets, and their swords. 
Miy they be protected from each other, for 
tboeH be bloodshed among them, if they can't 
find the croppy to cool themselves on* £h, 
^ there's corporal Campbell with his kilt in 
ribnids, and his puir hurdies all bloody with the 
Mui. Och, och ! but the mon is a fale. Whisht, 
tiiey have him ! No, it's a puir crethur of a yeo- 
nwn that tumbled through the brake, an' they're 
pnllin' him out. Eh, but he's killed, I'm thinkin'. 
My certie, if they catch the croppy they'll make 
oince meat ov him. Dear, how that chiel Saw- 
ney blaws his trumpet, as if he wad never get out 
ov this place. Mon, mon ! how will I get out 
™ysel, without breakin' my neek, an' they'll leave 
"le here to the mercy of the croppies I" 

The question, however, was quickly solved, for 
some of the yeomanry still prowling about, unwil- 
ling to abandon the pursuit, heard the rustle he 
Diade in the endeavour to rise, which was at once 
answered by a thrust of a bayonet in pike fashion, 
which wounding a part rather sensitive for such 
usage, helped the poor Highlander to cWt «^\ 
obstacles with a hound, screaming, " TVie cto^^^ \ 
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the croppy I** at the pitch of his lungs, and at the 
same instant ten or a dozen yeomen plunged right 
through after him, to the imminent danger of their 
lower habiliments. 

" Saul o' me," shouted the enraged Highlandery 
when he perceived his assailants, and foremost 
among them the weapon which achieved his dis- 
honour, reeking with his blood — "Saul o' me! 
ye awkward loons, whilk o* ye did that ?*' 

Roars of laughter succeeded his question, and 
not without cause — there stood the poor man, 
swelling with rage, and pressing his hand on the 
wound, from which a slight stream trickled down 
his thighs, already bracket with .the consequences 
of his former mishap, and stamping and mouthing 
in a manner certainly not the most awe inspiring. 
The clamour excited by the incident drew toge- 
ther the retiring parties ; and much to my satis- 
faction, cold iron and hot blood began to be dis- 
played on both sides. At length the commanders 
and magistrates made their appearance, and afler 
much exertions, and many attempts to appease 
the wounded serjeant, the tumult was at length 
got under. After a day spent in fruitless search, 
during which every cabin and hedge for miles 
around were examined, the party was at length 
drawn off, and a fine frosty moon, which soon 
aFter rose, aided me to trace them on their depar- 
ture^ until they were utterVy beyoti^ ^e^x ci»^ x^- 
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turning; then cautiously gatbering my . ped 
limbs from their several hiding-placeB, I ;ed 

bota the concealment, just ia time to sei e nrst 
Uaie rise frum my pleasant home, on wl he 

spent their haiHed fury. Many regrets occu- 
pied me for a few bitter moments ; but at length 
they subsided, at thr --".— i— , ^f i^^^ jjttle it 
mattered to me now, losen the life of 

in outlaw. M'C. 
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'' Ooblins haunt fVom fire or fen. 

Or mine, or flood, to the walks of men." — CoLum* 

Now that ^' the schoolmaster is abroad^" there 
can be no question that the warm sun of ednetr 
tion will, in the course of a very few years, didl- 
pate those vapours of superstition, whose wild and 
shadowy forms have from time immemorial thrown 
a mysterious mantle around our mountain sum- 
mits; she(^a darker horror through our deepest 
glens; traced some legendary tale on each on- 
chiselled column of stone that rises on our bleakest 
hills, and peopled the green border of the wizard 
stream and sainted well, with beings of a spiritual 
world. While, however, the iriends of Ireland 
cannot but be pleased in thinking that our peasan- 
try should, from being better informed, renounoe 
their belief in these idle tales of superstition, to 
which they, unfortunately, have for centuries been 
taught to listen with delight, to the exclusion of 
matters more rational and mot^ vHv^otVaxA.^ Sx. \^ 
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to be hoped that the two prominent features of 
our antiquity as a nation, will not be altogether 
lost eight of — namely, our vernacular language, 
and those extraordiBary legends, which are es- 
teemed by many aa going a great length to prove, 
from their remarkable analogy with the tales of 
theeastern world, our orie" '"' ^ascent. Although 
"the good people" still retain a most respectable 
footing, a peasant may now travel from Cape Clear 
to Cuonemara without encountering that once 
dreaded personage, a ghost. Even the Pooka, or 
triih goblin, has not for the last forty years, as far 
M Bar recollection serves, been known to shake 
Ae dripping ooze from his hairy hide, to approach 
tfe blunts of men, or to practise by the conscious 
light of the moon, like the fairies and satyrs of 
fcttthen mythology, any of those unlucky tricks 
upoD his mortal neighbours, for which he-was at 
Dae period so much dreaded in many portions of 

The Pooka is described as a frisky mischievoua 
Bebg, having such a turn for roguish fun, aa to 
iaduce liim to lie all night in wait for the carough 
istuming over the moor from the pleasures of the 
ord-tahle, or for the frequenter of wakes. His 
oaual appearance was that of a sturdy pony, with 
a shaggy hide. He generally lay couched like a 
eat in the pathway of the unfortuuate pede&tnaB, 
then starting between bis Jegs, he hoisted t\ie vm- 
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lucky wretch aloft on his crupper, from which no 
shin-breaking ruahings by stone-wotls, no furious 
driving through white-tliorn hedges, or lire-shak- 
ing plunges (town cHtf and quagmire, could unseat 
him. The first crowing of the March cock re«- 
pited tlie sorrowful rider, who generally ended this 
dear-bought tour by a tremendous fling from the 
pooka's back into some deep bog-hole, or thorny 
brake, where ten thousauij pricldes reared their 
points to drink the blood of his bruised and 
broken flesh. On the other hand, he is reported 
to commiserate the lot of the benighted traveller; 
aDd there are some instances on record of his 
having gently trotted beneath the way-faring cot* 
tsger for many a mile, to the neighbom-hood <iC 
the well-remembered cabin on the heath. 

Feah-a-Pooka, in the county of Kerry, was, at 

its name imports, the haunt of one of those ima- 

^^1 ginary monsters. This feah, or marsh, botooged 

^^M to Tim Dorney, a snug farmer, wlioae ancestan 

^^F for many years occupied the adjacent Fariii, and 

who, honest men, in that golden age, never fband 

it necessary to disturb the goblin iu the favoaritA 

haunt, by reclaiming his dreary abode. But when 

the farm which his grandfather tilled came in» 

Tim Dorney'B occupation, a taste for impnjve- 

Inent, and the necessary expenditure of a large 

and fncrpasing family, induced him to cfosa-oot 

Feah'a-Pooka by drains ai\d A\W;V»<»\ mA *«* 
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summers had hardly passed, when tliia haunt of 
the wild goose and the dark mischievouB goblin, 
affutded a heavy sward of hay, and firm footing 
for man and beast The pooku, thus beaten up 
oiiii driven from the marsh, naturally turned his 
Ihougbts to the meditation of revenge on him 
^0, with profane hand, rent asunder that eacred 
nil which the superstition of ages had woven 
nond the dreaded spot. 

Tim was a painstaking, industrious peasant, and 
HtuHoined to traverse his farm every night, to 
HHttain that no neighbouring cattle trespasaed 
nlw ground. One night, as he returned along 
dK border of the marsh, be saw somethiug shaped 
like a dark-coloured, long-taiied pony lie ia the 
JUirow way, directly across hia path ; and before 
he tauld slip aside, to shun the liirl;tiig apparition, 
tte|)04dia (for it was he) suddenly started between 
lh«.|ega of the teiriSed farmer, and bore him off 
Ae ground. The goblin rushed along with the 
Ipaed of the whirlwind, and Tim's first moment of 
nieotion waa employed in a fruitless attempt to 
ffiflg himself to tbe ground ; but he found that 
•ome invisible baud had bound bim to the hack of 
ids supernatural enemy. It would he tedious to 
recount the hard rubbings against stoue walls, and 
be wild rushiugs through quickset bcdgea, that 
»'Stontey eudBred, while the rapidity ai \a% 
iiMBiphtelj deprived him of breatk wad.MV 
f2 
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tetance. At last they nislied towards a talt 
which frowned in horrid gloom above the deep 
river, and intercepted, by its giant bulk, the yel- 
low light of the moon that gilt the mountain tops, 
quivered in the rustling foliage of the trees, and, 
brightening in iu advance, burnished the trembling 
waters with liquid fire. The pooka pushed with 
unabated speed to the edge of the rock — then sud- 
denly stopped, as if to add to the death-pnng of 
his agonised victim, by a. previous view of the 
fearful lieiglit and the dark waves that curled 
among the pointed rocks below. Tim Dorney liti* 
concluding that all of this life would be ended foV 
him in the next plunge, yelled a shriek of unut- 
terable dismay. The tall cliff returned the pierc- 
ing sound, which, with the scream of the startled 
wild-fowl, and the demon voice of the pooka, 
that combined the mockery of human laugtifer 
with a wild, indescribable howl, blended in hortid 
unison along the lonely glen. Whether the poofca 
was 'satisfied with thus inflicting; the pangs "(if 
a frightful death by anlicipalion, or that he pos- 
sessed no power over human life, does not appear; 
but in the next moment he started from the fearfiil 
cliff, and returning through the deep ravines Jtnd 
tangled Underwood, to a furze brake that skirted 
the bonier of a standing pool, plunged his unfor- 
^8nB(e rider among the sharp hushes. Happy'^n 
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ttie dark pool resound to the plunge of the return- 
ing pooka, — bEheld his uncouth figure glance 
darkly along the moor, till the lessening form grew 
dimlj faint in the rnoonahine — and the hurried 
splashing of his rapid hoof broke the silence of the 
night no more. Tim, aa may naturally he aup- 
[Ktsed, made the hest of his way to the cottage; 
ind being of true Milesian origin, determined on 
iaving his revenge upon his fiendish enemy. 

It was a fine night in the month of August, wlien 

TimDorney, having sufficiently recruited himsdf 

after his adventure of wild horsemanship, walked 

forth, like him "that hath hia quarrel just," doubly 

armed. His heels were furnished with a pair of 

loag-necked spurs, that bore rowels contrived at 

the next forge, which could goad a rhinoceros to 

death. His hand wielded a loaden whip, so called 

from the handle being set with lead, and in the 

frasp of a strong man was capable of felling an 

ox. " He whistled as be went," not " for want of 

thought," for his mind was brooding over a plan 

of revenge against the pooka, who, according to 

liis usual habit, started between the farmer's legs, 

.and bore him off. Tim, iiothiug loth at the ab- 

(.'^jlctioD, just when the pooka was commencing his 

li^tifB, twisted the lash of the whip round bis hand, 

. j|B(l leyelled Bucb blows about the goblin's ears as 

^p9iild have crushed any skull made of mortai,^- 

j^i^^itiiff, whils &e sharp-roweUedapuw^TOfc 
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ample revenge for the pointed inaalts of the pr^ 
ceding night. " Dire were the tossjngs, deep the 
groans," of the pooka during this unmerciful ride : 
but Tim Domey clung to him like a monkey, until 
the pooka lay down, outmastered by his mortsj 
antagonist. Next night, Tim walked abroad in 
quest of his acquaintance. He whistled his fa- 
vourite air of " Thara-a-huUa," to lull the suspi- 
cions of the latter, who held aloof, quite on his 
guard, eyeing the other from his lurking-place, 
and breaking bis usual taciturnity by asking, in 
an uncouth voice, the well -remembered question, 
" A teiU na geraae -urtk ?"' 

Some years had now rolled their seasons round, 
and the pooka seemed to have entirely forgottea 
his antagonist, and his ancient dwelling of the 
marsh, when Tim Dorney had occasion to visit a 
gossip's sister's cousin's brother-in-law, who had 
lately come home after an absence of twenty-five 
years on board a mao-of-war. The credit side of 
the account-sheet of this seaman's life was fraught 
with a copious list of wonders — " all his travels' 
history" — and a pension of nine-pence a day. On 
the debtor side stood the loss of the right arm, the 
closing of bis staihoard eye, and sundry aiaos 
details, received in the duty of boarding and cut- 
ting Out, with occasional tavern scuffles. Tim 
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was highly delighted «itli the " tough f 

his old acquaintance — heard wilh " ga 
detneat" the recital of a battle with a 1 n- 

»enty-four off the island of Elbow {Ell ^iicre 
ik relater lost bis precious arm ; an junter 

wilh a Salee rover, which they sent dowu lO Old 
Davy; and a dreadful storm near the island of 
MoU Tou> (Malta) ; of voyages along the coast of 
Tinis, where the people were all musicianers ; by 
Tripoli, famous for its wrestlers; and a journey 
tbrough tlie desert of Barka, wliere tlie inhabi- 
tanta, men and womeD, have dogs' heads! The 
ale of a neighbouring shebeen greatly improved 
the sailor's turn fo( narration ; and though the 
raip poured in torrents through the grass-grown 
leoffof Of»: CAbiD, yet 

■'*'Thfenight flw on with Mng« an' clatter, 

' 'And «.ya Iht ale was growing better." 

^DtTim being retained tliat night to form ODe of 
a party that had engaged to play at cards for two 
qnndred of herrings, and as he was a famous 
(woagh, he could not disappoint his friends, who 
mainly depended on Tioi's address to carry off the 
wager. The rain had now ceased, and after grasp- 
uig the sailor's hand, and requesting his company 
<m a given night at Feah-a-Pooka, he departed. 
Toe moon, yet obscured by heavy clouds, cast a 
•ad and Eickl;' ^leani aiong his path, vj\i\c\t,'N"wii- 
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iDg round a precipilous deftent, led into the bosohi 
of a deep glen, wbere the turbid mounlain lorrenia 
had swelled into muddy waves the clear and beaU' 
tiful brook, that erewhile had bubbled with sooth- 
ing muTmuis along the yellow pebbles. There 
was no sound on the hill, save the plaintive howl 
of the watch-dog, baying the broad round moon. 
The nig-lit wind slightly shook the thin foliage of 
the decaying" wood that surmounted the steep aides 
of the glen, and the hoarse, hollow sound of the 
roaring river, that would seem to a fanciful ear 
llie boding voice of the water-fairy, echoed bIUd^ 
the distant banks. Though Tim Dorney's «dtlt!d- 
tion had taught him to people the loneliest sciA^B 
with beings of another life, yet he passed unap- 
palled to the brink of the torrent, and sighed to 
behold that the force of the stream left him little 
chance of crossing over with safety. White he 
loitered along the bank, he was agreeably surprised 
to behold in a little cove, which led into a ford, a 
I tamal) horse, resembling a Kerry pony. He was 
I -tied hy a halter, had a pUktn susa, or straw 
l<lRddle, oQ his back, and into one of the foldings 
[ -ef the etraw saddle was stuck a white-thorn plant." 



* tht wbitBthorn is siud to be an unliii'kjr tree, mriI the 

I -pvtMntij' Mr f nrlii'UlKrly inreful ihnt noiie of it totmi any 

■ '^art df ths rouf urdaDrwnyiof tlieirboiisva, as Euch hst)U 

uiOBi woaii b< liable to fury liults, 
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Tim, fateful for thu favourable opportu of 
mnag liomewacd, had dread]? liU leg rai i to 
maat, when the titler of suppressed laughl be- 
luDd a ciag, shook his heart with terror, ai|(l eK- 
cited his suspicion of the pony. He had uot med- 
dled with the whitethorn stick, for he rarely weol 
abroad, by day or night, unprovided witlk a choice 
hazel sapling.* This miraculous plant, agaiust 
which nothing evil can contend, well served this 
time of need ; for retiriug a little, Tim Dorney be- 
llowed so hearty a salute on iha guileful pooka, 
(for it was he,) that tlie laughter sounds were 
chaag;ed into a wild howl, and aa the pooka dis- 
appeared along the troubled stream, the dashing 
wuen deluged the sounding banks. 

But a time arrived when the persevering goblin 
wreaked cruel revenge on bis hithtrto fortunate 
aJveraary. It was approaching the 25lh of March, 
wWllic farmers usually pay the rent; and Tim, 
.^*l|Oy^. extE^eiy punctual in the payiqentof 
iF^bt^f-yeftr'iS gate.prepaied to send.a ijuftotity 
,9^ the last season's butter to Cork for tb»t pur- 
fwe- iWheel carriages were then totally unknown 
•IB that part of the country — " the sliding car, in- 



, ' Iradilion uji, that the staff with wijich St. Patrick 
^t)^*'Uih«d Hipents and evil tpirits from Irel^d. ww b M el^^ 
„■#* the touch of haiel is inatant death to reneoionw T.ep- 
, til»»-»nd that unholy spirits fl/ at it! sf pljiMieJl;...,, „^,_^;, 



debtcd to no wheels," glided in the vicinity of the 
fanna, while burdens were conveyed to more re- 
mote places on the backs of horses. Five or six 
neighbours at this time were setting ofi to transmit 
the produce of the dairy to Cork, and Tim, with 
four stunted nags thut usually ran wild and free 
on the mountains, fell into their company. Each 
little horse was generally laden with two fuUiouJuls 
of butter; but one or two, whose owners were 
unable to furnish the even number of firkins, car- 
ried a large stone placed on the opposite side to 
balance the single one. After journeying aJl night, 
on the next morning an accident happened to Tiin 
Domey in his way through Mill-street, that seemeJ 
the type and forerunner of the evening's misfof* 
tune. As the Kerri/ dragoons marched in long 
procession through the single street that composes 
this little town, the drummer of a company of sol- 
diers stationed in the barrack, " beat the doubling 
drum," with such " furious heat" as set all the 
ponies prancing beneath their riders and butter fir- 
kins. It happened that the nag on which Tim 
I rode, by an unfortunate curvette on the slippery 
I pavement, had his heels tripped up, and he fell 
I iitnder the load that lumbered on his back. The 
' rider, whose Milesian irascibility was not much al- 
layed at having the accident perpetrated by a red 
coaf, drew his trusty /lazel {mm Its resting-pla^ 
I J}£tween the firkins, and b^ M insVa.nW.neo«jM 
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plication to the drummer's head forced him to bite 
ihe dust. Though tlie dnimroer, for certain Urik' 
ity reasons, was no favourite with his comrades, 
yet a aentinel, who witnessed this insult to the 
doth, levelled Tim with the butt-end of his piece. 
The alarm bein^ gi^en, the Boldiefs cuahed thick 
md fast to assault the Kerry dragoons, aud aa 
qotckiy rushed the town-folk to their support. The 
reader's imagination must supply what I would 
fill in delineating : it will suffice to tell, that after 
unie broken beads and bayonet thrusts on both 
sides, the ted-coats retreated to their strong-hold, 
ud the triumphant Kerryonians were escorted by 
tbeir faithful allies to the summit of Mushca moun- 
tain. 

-'hlke'cvAoiog^ Ae caravan came within view of 
HHfbSy CM^.i^Ue the la«t rays of the declining; 
Ui ti&ged its Wied turrets with golden hue. As 
ttWHgbt breeze btew keen and fierce, ear tr&Tei- 
im halted at a snudl public-house on the road, to 
Xfriibi chilling influence by a glass of spirits. 
iheic delay was hardly for a minute, and they has- 
Koed to overtake the horses that moved at a slow 
l>Ke before them ; but suddenly some strange dis- 
<*<l«i began to prevail among the animals : some 
^ terrified along the road — others ran across the 
<^ common that extended to the right— and Tim 
wimey'i train, particularly, were observed to reach 
^wWAiJ and perpendicnUr descent, ito'CEi 'nVtOM 
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edge the road lay about twenty yards. Their ter- 
rified owner uttered a shriek of dread and despair, 
when he beheld the misshapen, hairy pooka urge 
his cattle to the steep cliff. It was only the work 
of a moment — they rushed as if by an irresiatibie 
impulse to the fatal brink, and, lurabling headlong, 
one instant beheld their shattered, lifeless carcases 
Btrew the bottom of the stream-worn ravine ; the 
pointed rocks below staved the butler-casks to 
pieces, and their contents were wholly lost. This 
was but the commencement of a train of misfor- 
tune to Tim Dorney. He was finally ejected from 
his snug well-improved farm. Ftah-a-Pooka, that 
had been in the occupation of his family for a 
hundred and fifty years before, passed into the 
hands of strangers; and the descendants of Tim 
Dorney are homeless wanilerers on the earth ; and 
such Is the account which at this Jay is given by 
the remaining members of the family, of the com- 
mencement of their misfortunes. 



•,• Crofton Croier in hia Fairy Legends, gives thefol. 
towing KuppOBed derivation of tbe term Pooka : 

" TLe Pauie or Phaoha, as the word is pronounced, means, 
in plain terms, the Evil One. ' Playing tbe puck,' a com- 
mon Anglo-Irish phrase, is equivalfent 10 'plajing tlie devfl,' 
Much learning has been displayed in tracing this word 
through various languages, vide Quarterly Bevieir [toL 
ai.J.&c. Tbe oommetitatQis on B^uki^ 
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beautiful and ffolickEome Puck of tbe AlidsuBaraer NigliC'a 
Dreun trom t^e miEcbievoua Pouke. — Vide E)ra7ian's 
NjiDpIiidift. 

» The Irish Pbooka, in its nature, perfectly reecmbleE 
Ae Mahri and we h».\e onl; to observe, that there is ■ 
particular German tradilion of a spirit, which sits among 
reeds and alder bushes ; and which, like the Phooku, leaps 
apon the back of those who pass by in the night, and does 
not leave them till the; faint and fall to the aartb. 

" The BttoTHEiiB Gbihm." 

The foregoing legend appears to be completely in cha- 
racter with the annexed illusUation of the Pooka, in 
" The Fairy Lcgeads." 




MEELAN ; A LEGEND OF THE SOUTH* 

BY EDWARD WiULllB. ' 



*^ Enchantments drear. 



Where more is meant than meets the ear."— MiLTON. 

'Tis nightt and the moon, from her stax-d^ ii^eigfb^ . v 
Flings her mantle of silver hue ■ ■ , .{ 

O'er Clonfert's green graves ; and all sparkling, b^ght, 
Daloo, in her gleam, beams a sheet of light, 
Where murmur its waters blue. 

How gloom from afar, o'er the soothing 9ceoe« 

The tall cliff and wavy wood ; 
And mournful and grey are the rude rocks seeii^ 
As heaves the green turf in huge mounds between. 

Where Castle M*Auly stood.* 

Here frown'd the dark turrets in lordly pride^ 
Here smil'd the gay chieftain's hall ; 



* The castle of M 'Aullff, the Chief of Clanawly, stood over 
the Daloo, on the left hand side of the road to Blackwater- 
bridge. The fott&dtiUons are xsovr (eexicd^ ^Va^^i 



The clansaien here marahall'd in order wii 
When trai-firea high blazed on the mounta ie. 

For battle at glory's cali. , 

Here ne'er shall tbe string of the clarseach woke ; 

The BODgfl of the ball are o'er ; 
No more shall the voice of the victor break. 
When home, o'er the mountain, their wild way take. 

The kern* and crahadore.f 

The clansmen, who battled with Saxon foes. 

The chief of the lordly dome ; 
The bard, at whose call the stout clansmen rose. 
In death, mi distinguished, all calm repose — 

They are gone to their silent home ! 

Lo ! joDder, where mow-grown the grave-stone* lie, 

M'Auliff sad, sought the tomb ; 
He fell not tniattle by victor high, 
Heart-broken he yielded his latest sigh 

For Bf eelan, his daoghter's doom I 

Daloo, while thou glideat thy groves between, 

Shall the maids of thy sun-lit glade 
Twine terror-fraught tales of the nuptial scene 
With the olden lays, echoed through woodland green. 

For Meelan, the gold-haired maid. 



• Kern, tn Irith&ot tdUier. f CtshadoiB, the .t«ks Ol &i}lA». 
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And mild ag ihe lambkin, that cn^ the ka* 

And pensiye as cowslips pale. 
She oft sought the valley alone — ^for she 
Was woo*d by a chieftain of high degree 

In yonder dark lonely dale. 

O'Heily was gallant, and brave, and gay ; 

And chronicles ancient tell, 
That Maiachy bid his f^dr daughter say. 
Who'd kiss her pure cheek on the nuptial day- 

Her choice on O'Herly fell. 



Fond pair ! you have woven in fancy's loom 

Sweet garlands of pleasure gay ; 
Dark destiny withers your garland's bloom, 
Yet could beauty, could merit, revoke the doom, 

Not yours were this plaintive lay. 

The glad nuptial mom arrives ; and, lo ! 

The high notes of joy resound : 
The guests are in waiting, a glorious show-^ 
The bards' raptur'd voices all sweetly flow, 

To join the wild harp's soft sound. 

As blooms the young rose in the sun-beam clear. 

With bright pearly dew besprent ; 
So fair Meelan shone, through the smile and tear. 
When the young chieftain soothed each msdden fear, 

Ab they to the altar went. 
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How glorious the pomp of the lordly train, 

That leads the yomig ptAr along ; 
What silyer-shod coursers proud paw*d the plain — 
Clonfert neyer saw, in her sacred fane, 

So gallant, so fidr a throng. 



To Tiew the gay pageant the deep crowds press'd, 

Warm hearts in hot wars* turmoil ; 
Whose lips, warmly praying, the bright pair blessed, 
As they went where the priests were in surplices dress'd, 

To the altar, along the aisle. 

The hollow wind whistled the tombs among, 

The owl, from' her ivy tower. 
Her harsh nightly notes on the day -light rung, 
When young Meelan whispered, with faltering tongue, 

Consent to the nuptial power. 

The marriage ring wax'd as the mooubeam pale. 

And deep was her dark heart's fall, 
As the loud tempest gatherM adown the dale, 
And the bride and the bridegroom sad sought the vale. 

That led to M'Auliff's hall. 



The hollow wind's whistle— 'the owlet's cry — 

The marriage-ring's paly glow ; 
The gloom of the moment — the unconscious sigli- 
The lowering dark cloud of the boding sky 

Prochim a. sad tale of woe I 
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The sun hath gone down o^er the mountain'^ steep, 

And tinges its glades with gold ; 
The voice of the banquet is loud and deep — 
The last and the latest that hall shall keep — 

Clauawly shall e'er behold 1 



Poor bride I and the handmaids thy chamber spread. 

And strew'd the gay fragrant flower ; 
Thou wilt press with thy lover no nuptial bed — 
Borne off by enchantment so drear and dread, 
From bridegroom and bridal bower ! 

The revelry rose on the night's dull ear. 

The vaulted hall loudly rung. 
When Meelan discovered, in wildest fear, 
A stranger was seated beside her near, 

As " Twelve" the strict warder sung. 

His flowing locks mock*d the dark raven's plume ; 

His carriage, commanding high. 
Bespoke the proud chieftain ; but silent gloom 
O'erspread every bosom around the room. 

Though none knew the reason why. 

His bright eye keen flashed with unearthly Are, 

No mortal might meet its glow ; 
The guests of the banquet with cold hearts retire. 
The bards* fingers ceas'd o'er the trembUng wire — 

His presence such feaia bealo^* 



IVs •■.. .■ ■ . . ;■• ' - 



MlflnuHf* oo 



Y6 giltMoxiiidfe'VllSi^^iSi ku^tt^^ 

BigU courteous the i^i^yiKtfflp " ■ ' ^ ^ 
Hefilko*er«etidii^'(he>^iiib«6M^^^^ ' -' 

He pledges thi^Mdie'*irit£(fo#^^l8% 

The bridegroom and chveMMfe^^^^ ' ' 



He loaftiithte'jf^fttti^ biw>M^the ohrcHiig"dBtiicef 

Most regal hb ffl t Mft ^ wia fe seen ; 
Tlie banqde^gttHMi'fu^fr^ Urn with eyes tekancie— 
The brides >01'^H^tiMMed beneatit his glance— 

Though gracdUttd gay his Toien. 



■» 



How quick gieaitfM* steps mi the nuorble floor, 

And gentle her light fbbt*s sound 
In the hall whieh her white foot oft trod before, 
As she led her gay handmaids that marble o'er 

To moTe in the mazy round. 

'Tis done-^When the murmurs applausiye ceased, 

The chief led the blooming bride 
Where Malachy, 'knid the high chieftains placed, 
Presided supreme o*er the nuptial feast. 

Then sat by the maiden's side. 

•* Thy light step, fair bride," the dark stranger said, 

** But echoed the music's sound : 
With &ir, blooming beauties the dance I've led — 
Their charms would have vanished, their light ate^^ fted, 

Wert thou ia the mazy round. 
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** I love a youDg msud — and her grace is thme. 

And thine are her tresses long ; 
And thine is her dark eye of light divine — 
And, O ! if thou listen to strains of mine, 

1*11 sing to my fair a song.** 

She bowed — and he raisM son\e enchanted tone. 

Ne'er warbled by mortal tongue ; 
If golden-harpM seraphs to earth had flown. 
The voice of the stranger would seem their own- 

And these were the strains he sung : 



THE SONG OF THE SPIRIT. 

*' Thou knowest where yon mountain uprears its huge 

head, 
Where the hoarse torrent roars down its rude, rocky bed^; 
There stands my bright palace — high dwelling of air — 
And the bride of my bosom shall smile on me there 1 

" Where the hues of the rainbow, all glorious, unite. 
Festooning the hall in gay vapours of light. 
Whose diamond-starred pavement now sparkles in sheen. 
Far brighter than gems the deep grottos of Lene.* 



* Loch Lene, or the Lake of KlUamey, remarkable^ among 
its other natural cnrirsities, for diamonds. Tradition tells, 
that a carbuncle of immense value lies in the bosom of the 
Jake, guarded by enchanted spells. 
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** The soft bridal bed my beloved shall share, 
I'ye pluckM from the pmioiis of spirits of air ; 
And the furies of ocean, by strong spell b^^'d. 
Shall soothe her to slumber with melody wild. 

** I know where the waters of loveliness flow. 
Whose pure draught can beauty immortal bestow ; 
And the rose of her cheek, and the snow of her brow, 
Shall live through wreck'd ages, as peerless as now I 

** My chariot the wild winds — ^my pathway the sky— 
0*er ^de earth and ocean unfettered I fly : 
And my bright bird of beauty can wing her quick way 
On the zephyr's soft pinion, as light fancy may ! 

*' I know where the diamonds of brightness have birth, 
In the caves of old ocean and dark womb of earth ; 
1*11 choose for my fairest the rarest of all. 
To deck as she pleases the crystal-built hall. 

" *Tis the night of my bridal — I've pass*d it with you : 
The morning-star blazes — ye chieftains, adieu I 
When yearly this dark night of wonder shall be, 
Remember the bridal — and think, think of me ! 



" High lord of the castle — dark chief of the Wold I * 
Thy banquet of feasting I leave — but behold I 

♦ The father of Meelan, and last lord of C\aivaw\e^^ n?«& 
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ril snatch to my bosom the midd of my vow — 
M'Auliff *s bright daughter, that maiden art thou ! 

** Tis vain, O rash bridegroom ! nor tempt my high 

power, 
I've deck*d for thy Meelan the gay nuptial bower ! 
My train are in waiting — impatient I fly — 
My chariot the wild winds — my pathway the sky/^ 



Then rose through the castle the wild guests* fright, 

As his strong arm he twin*d her round. 
And winged through the wide-yawning roof his flight 
But ne'er was the bride, since that fear-fraught night. 
Or the mysterious stranger, found. 

To yonder rude cliff, called from Meelan's name,* 

Through many an olden day — 
Where rises the halt of enchanted fame. 
Invisible, save to the wizard's beam — 

The mountain-sprite bore his prey. 



remarkable for his austere dark temper. His territory was a 
mountainous tract, and are yet called '* The Dark Mountains 
of M'Auliff." 

* Meelan*s Rock is a natural excavation in a huge steep 
that crowns the right bank of the Daloo> over against the 
ruined cburGh of CIonlert« 
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Fur Meekn is oft, at that dark hour's dose, 
WbSllB swellB the sad tale of her fiite and woes, 
Weir llek rock of enchantment seen f 
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THE DREAMERS, 

JOVUDEa ON FACT. 



'9 OB a fine harvest morning, iThen natnret 
decorated in her rich robe of matured beauty, 
weara the sniiliDg appearance of pleasure and 
plenty, that old Nona na bocough (Nona the Crip- 
ple) sat on the little bench outside of her cabin 
door. She was up, and stirring earlier than usual 
onthifl particular morning, and she gazed round her 
inquiringly, as the rising sun darted his yet nearly 
horizontal beams over the landscape full against the 
■ wslls of her cottage, which was situated in a little 
r woody dingle by the side of a large rath; and at n 
itle distance before her door ran a sweet clear 
Mbbling brook. Nona lived alone — a solitary 
J^ng — no person knew who she was, for she came 
'SVtranger to the country, and she had the wisdom 
Tio keep her own secret. She knew no one out of 
I the village; and few except her near neighbours 
ever paid her a visit — but by them she was loved 
and respected. Siill she seemed a person who had 
at one time mixed with what might be coinpwra> 
ttJy termed genteel sociel^; she^iaOk \ 
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perience and worldlywiadomy and made Iienelf as 
uaefiil to the simple people aboot her, by her ad-* 
Tice and infltnictionsy ai by her skOl in fashioning 
their di&rent wifif^jiff^ ^!f99i* !^ l§f¥^ ^^' shrewd, 
jet sapeiBtitious withal, and a great observer of 
•igns and prognos^Si.^ dli&'Visiyd the sick, and 
prcfcifted simple remedifili.. chiefly composed of 
hefbs, with the nature of some of which she seemed 
t9diyfi|Wliidl]n;abqminted ; and t&e rtksttes had 
uHfluifailifMliwiIdence in her ttedicineisf thafr> 
iifalhB pMMK^idB of the most eelebrated physi^*' 
foaf^ jBkMkiA^fftM^> about her as th^ siatt at ( 
liaRiiiUmiav tl&ii.'b«iaii^ ^' WeH»^,^ 

d|ifli(«ddj^(^thiflliog^ aIoiid> '^< it's not for nothing 
thatiflBinqi'eame to my door so early, before the 
bMsweDe*awilke'on the bougfas-^and it's not a 
gpckd3ii|^|o<Bee a black beast or bird the first in 
theasbnung-^and I did not like that raren I s&w 
flying hbeutiUlidcMaguire's house when Hooked 
oiifr--?-bende», I hove been dreaming that one of 
mj teeth fell out last night; umph ! Til lose a 
frimd^-rUlose a friend, that's certain ; howerer, 
the wiU of God be done ; he knows what is best 
for us, what we can't know onrselves ; and that 
bell give us, glory be to his high and holy name. 
But as I live, here's Kathleen coming in haste-^I 
hope there is no hs^rm/* 

The person she spoke of was a young ^\ ^V^cynX 
MMuteem or ;£Aeea years of age ^w^^o^mth ftf\o% 
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^^■baiF, flushed counteunnce, kilted petticoat, and 
^^^^^re legs, came running to her. 
^^^■|, " WeU, Kathleen, do you want me, or what h 
^^^Tthe matter with you ?" 

■ " Oh, Nona, the misthress wants yon above the 

world ; she says you must come over immediately ; 

»Bhe has something to say to you." 
" Is she aick, Katlileen? — is Ulick eick ?^or 
baa any thing happened good or bad ?" 
. " Why they are all well, thank you kintUy, 
^ona — but tha misthress is some way uneasy in 
lier mind and wants to see you about it." 
" Well tell lier, Kathleen, that I'll be over after 
you the very minit I put on my clean cap and 
n kerchief. I'll make no delay." 

I^^H " WeU, good morning Nona." 
^^^V " Good morning, Kathleen, and God bless you 
^^^f child ; and mark you to his holy grace and amen." 
IT Away ran Kathleen with the speed of a fright- 

ened doe, and old Nona pursued lier soliloquy. 
IP " Well" as I said before, " the Lord bless us and 

^^^L keep ug, I am afraid there is something bad over 
^^^1 come one in the neighbourhood — 'Heaven preserve 
^^^1 UJick. Maguire and his family at any rate, i 
^^^m ve good." 

^^^P Ulick Magutre was a farmer in Nona's 

^^^* bourliood, who married about six months p 

an interesting girl to whom he had been 1 

iHEbad, and by whom Ue wa.^ Utiia^^^ 








Heswit&i !M|f Iti^pjt^fifmiiitmiBeeiy cwd' gette^ 
rally «tte«med by tIioie^«iQml*bkii'i»iui'jeibliging 
l»d«4goodV'B«iisiblei ifr^ cohdncted 
Mary, his hmditoiM Wife, nm mi* 
ftilqpiBdmidittilMiy foMtfns; wHb ker bead lean- 
IniftfKihafrfiiiiKvby'thefifttinck, w oldNmift 
■Mdft bar appeariwdtt at tbe cottage door* 
loic^UiiUiUiiUlaaye thiabease and aUtbiit'sm 
k, and aD tfiatfa '<M of it beldngiiig to it; lAitf 
mlflw rf Mifimm, BOnow, tnuMe^ or vnqaietness * 
cv^pflBtar VMksf4ha roof/' aaid Nona^' devotttiy 
faoaMg luieiff.ttdM-eolered. 
iDftkY«ato<iiilel6Mi#, NoMi,'^ aaid Mary, '"^ Bit 
iov«Jiere.Md rtst yourself." 

** Well child/* said Nona, taking a seat oppo^ 
site the young womaoy and looking earnestly and 
mMaaiy lata ber face; *^ what is it that tronbles 
yoarflandP-^-^^Yoa don't look to-day like the siiiil- 
biggitlt jAtwhare on Sunday last — but tell me, 
vhttis it tbM tionbles you T 

^Okt Nona, I had such a horrid dream last 
^t that I think still that it is half real, it terri* 
M Bie so ; my heart is beating fearfully yet." 

** Dreams, my chikl," said the sagacious old 

•Oman, " often come from God ; but there arsi 

i>tDy which we do wrong in attending to ; indeed 

^iiMist every one, so don't let this trouble you." 

''But Nona, this was such a one as I nes^i 

befote in my whole life ; it m^^ to* 



J 
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shudder even now ; but I will tell you Nona, and 
you are a wise woman, so judge for yourself, I 
thought 1 was on the road by Skemus dhu more 
O'Flanagao's, (big black James) who you know 
was coorting me a long time, and was so very mad 
when 1 married Uiick that he vowed he'd have re- 
venge ; and though the priest told him the sin of 
it, and the badness of what he said, still he is a 
dark bvdkough (churlj and won't forget : well I 
thought I was there, and that I had a beautiful 
hound along with me that 1 was very fond of, and 
that a great raven dashed at him and killed him in 
an instant ; and that he then tore out his bowels 
and ffew away with bis heart. I then thought I 
was running home when 1 met a funeral, and all 
the people sprinkled with blood ; and a stream of 
blood flowed from the coffin down to the ground. 
I thoui>;ht they stopt me and laid the coffin at my 
ftet, that they opened the lid and showed me 
Ulick all murdered, and his heart tore out. 1 was 
so frightened that I awoke, and I can't content me 
to do even my business about the house." 

"The Lord preserve all we wish well," said 
Nona, " and keep them out of tlie hands of their 
enemies and — " here she was interrupted by 
Faudien, a poor harmless idiot, TTlick's first ecus iii, 
whose parents were dead ; he lived with Ulick and 
jvas attached to him with that degree of f 
IM/cA s dog bears his masta. YaLU&enftu 



f fondn^^J 




r , , " Kiddle me, riddle me right, "" 

T^ me what I dhreamt loEtsigllt} . 
f All [he birds in tbe air, all tbe fiib in tlu mj, 
r Could'ot tell me vihal'a tliat diueaiii to-day." 
', ' " Oh, Paudien go away," laid Mwfy./'jOW; 
breakfast is not ready yet avick, go mfcy likft % 
I good boy." . . , -i 

\ [T" Let him alone," said Nona, " tiU ««hear w^t. 
Ba says about his dream." , . ^ 

, "" Did you dream too V he asked as he adraneed 
CSO^otuIj ioside the door ; then recogaiaing Nona» 
*' tba ^ueen ay ^e fairies scattber a shower of 
bteubigs oil you," 

,-" Xfia^ mBw ooldwonuui.tlut lived alone, 
.«. , Alfme, alone, 

fflie'd » cat, three duclcs uid a hen, all her own. 
Her own, her own." 
*' But rn vioture to getber a bag ov misheroona 
(mnshiooms) as big as the horn of Knockaree for 
any ov you's that !ill guess mydhream." ,- 

"Come Paudien," said Nona soothingly, "come 
< like a good boy and tell me your dhream ? to »w 
I Paudien." 
I ._ .,, ..",fiallia! balpusheencat, 
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" Well then Til tell you—listen to it all ; listen 

I say !" 

" His beak was dropping with warm gore. 
The bowels from out the good hound he tore ; 
With his raven wing he flapped his prey, 
Then he croaked and flew with the heart away.** 

" Then again, (are you's listenin' ?") 

« Then there came a coffin and pall, 

With a crowd, and bearers, and keeners, and all. 

And blood was sprinkled on all around, 

And streamed from the coffin along the ground*'* 

"Oh, Nona dear," said Mary, convulsively 
seizing the old woman's hand, " my very dream ! 
as I live and breathe there is something in such 
dreaming ; you look sad too, Nona, what do you 
think V 

** Make yourself easy," said Nona, " he might 
have been listening to you telling me about it. 
The dream itself is certainly an ugly one I ac- 
knowledge, but then God is good and merciful, 
and always protects those who look up to him 
for his direction, so don't fret child; but put 
your trust in him that never deceives, and pray 
to him to turn away any evil that may hang 
over you." Thus Nona sought to calm the agita- 
tion of the trembling girl, catching even at the 
shadow of a probability, to hide the fears that rose 
in her bosom, and the evident alarm created by 
t/;e coincidence of Max^'&ieailA^^^^m^vXJxtliat 
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of the innocent Paudien. Still Mary was uneasy ; 
thoughts that she could not control forced them- 
selves on her : 

" A secret grief was at her heart*' 
Secret even to herself. 

Ulick came in to his breakfast, and observed 
Mary silent and sad, though she was evidently 
forcing herself to taste the victuals ; but he soon 
perceived the efforts she was making to appear 
even easy. 

" Mary dear," he tenderly enquired, " what is 
it that makes you so downcast this morning ? has 
there any thing occurred to fret you ? you don't 
lode so pleasant as you used to do ; why don't you 
take your breakfast, Mary dear ?" 

" I can't, Ulick, I can't eat ; my heart is full 
and my mind's uneasy ; I can't eat any thing this 
morning." 

" Well, tell me, Mary, what troubles you, you 
know I can't bear to see you so ; and Mary if you 
love me," (here his tone assumed a something of 
earnestness,) and Mary looked up in his face anx- 
iously and reprovingly, yet tenderly, " and I 
know you do," he added mildly, " tell me what it 
is that has made your heart full ?" 

"Oh ! Ulick," she sighed, " I am very foolish I 
Wieve, and I should'nt give way to half the fan- 
cies that come into my weak head; bvil ^om'Wn^ 
»^ose, Ulick, and won't mind what a-^oox ^\^^^ 
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girl like me thinks ; but don't laugh at me ; teR 
me I am wrong, but don't laugh at ,me when my 
heart is sorrowful." 

" No, Mary dear," tenderly replied the now 
alarmed husband, " I won't laugh at jou ; but for 
heaven's sake don't keep me in this state any 
longer; if it is any thing bad teil me at once; I 
am thinking of Ghy things ; what is it that makes 
you miserable, and makes me miserable lookii^ at 
you?" 

"Ohl Ulick, I was dreaming about you last 
uight a terrible bad dream, and I was so frightened 
that I sent for Nona na bocough this morniug, and 
she says " 

"Psha! and is that all," interrupted Ulick, 
" and are'nt you or ought'nt you be ashamed to 
give way to such fooling, and to alarm and frighten 
people from their breakfast with such childish non- 
sense, that even the omedhaun Paudh vrould'at 
think of such tilings." 

Here Paudien thrust in his whimsical physiog- 
nomy, and sung in his wild strains — 

" His belk was dropping with warm gore, 
Tbe bowels from out tbe good hound hit tore ; 
With lavan wing he flipped bis prey. 
Then he croaked and flew wilh [he heart awaj. 

" Ha ! ha 1 ha ! who'd think the ugly prelii 
graven or crOw) cou\d VvW su.t\i ^ ^ai,W) t 
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out! but where was Shemus dhu more and his 
gun? — fire ! ha ! ha! ha ! 

'* Then there came a coffin and pall. 

With a crowd, and bearers, and keeners, and all ; 

And blood was sprinkled on all around. 

And it streamed from the coffin along the ground." 

"There now, listen to that — see if poor Paudien 
hasn't been dreaming the very thing that I dreamed : 
0, Ulick ! there is something in this — there is a 
heavy cloud hanging over me that I can't account 
for, I am so much afraid" — 

" Well, well, sure no one ever heard the like ! — 
a woman and a fool ! Get out of that you rhym- 
ing omedhaun, and if I catch you out of the corn 
field this day Til lay the black thorn on your lazy 
bad." 

"Oh! Ulick, don't speak cross to him, the crea- 
ture— the hand of God is heavy on him, and he's 
80 quiet and harmless that no one could have the 
heart to hurt him." 

" Well, for pity's sake, Mary, let me have no 
more of this ; I'm going to the fair, so make your- 
self easy till I come back, — you know I'll be home 
early." 

The fair was held in a little town, about two 
miles from the house of Ulick Maguire ; his busi- 
ness was but of a trifling nature, and he expected 
to he soon home; hut the meeting w*\\iv oxv^ U\^\A 
oraaotber delayed liirn . .uul t\\e t\\*^V\1 v^^a.% io[^vcvS£» 

w 
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fast and darkly, when Ulick turned to retrace his 
way to his own comfortable fire-side — but he never 
reached it alive : — yes, it is useless to conceal the 
thins: for the sake of effect, Ulick was murdered 
that very night. 

Poor Mary was anxiously expecting him the 
whole evening — night fell, and she could not con- 
ceal her fears : — hour after hour passed , still no 
sign of Ulick, and she became more and more 
alarmed ; she proceeded to the town with one of 
the servant boys and the girl Kathleen ; they in- 
(luired at every place where it was likely he might 
have called during the day, but they only heard 
that he was seen leaving the town in the evening 
by himself. They came home again — the night 
passed — a sleepless night with Mary — the morning 
dawned, no Sign of Ulick; all was wonder and 
alarm. But \\hat can paint their astonishment 
and horror ? what words that I could use can con- 
vey an adequate idea of the scene, when poor 
Paudien leapt from his bed, and exclaimed, with 
all the energy he was capable of using — 

** Ulick is kilt ! — Shemus dhu More kilt him, 
and buried him under the new ditch at the back 
of the garden : I dhreamt it all last night, every 
word of it. Now the ugly prehaun done his duty." 

The neighbours crowded in ; some went to a 

i2jag/strate, and informed Yvvm o^ iV^a mysterious 

affair; he came to theViOus^, wviV.\y&^\^>^i^^\Kr 
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from the distracted Mary. The new ditch at the 
back of O'Flanagau's ^rden was quickly levelled, 
and, beneath a certain part, the body of Ulick 
Maguire was discovered, with the skull nearly se- 
vered in two : search was made, but in vain, for 
O'Flanagan had absconded. 

The murderer is destined never to enjoy peace ; 
waking or sleeping, his conscience acts the con- 
juror to his terrified imagination, bringing up in 
dreadful array the varied scenes of horror and 
crime in which he has been engaged* So it was 
with James O'Flanagan, who, after making his es- 
cape, pursued his way to Dublin^ where he enlisted 

in the regiment of foot, then on the point of 

embarking for England. But he was a man dif- 
ferent in manners and appearance from his light- 
hearted, frank, gay, and careless comrades, with 
whom he mixed but little ; he never joined in their 
drinking bouts— shared in their noisy revel, or 
took part in their gleesome mirth. Reserved and 
dark, he appeared apart from the rest coiled up in 
himself — a shadow seemed to rest on him. He 
seldom smiled, and when he did, it was the heart- 
less corrugation of bitterness, without the slightest 
brightening of pleasure. His nights were dis- 
turbed and restless ; his sleep broken and unre- 
fresbing, often starting with a wild terr\(ic ^et^?oxv 
from his horrifying dreams. His mood-^ wv^xvcv^^ 
was at first remarked by his comrades ^s s\x^^^^> 

11 ^ 
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they thought his melancholy occasioned by sor- 
row for leaving those who were dear to his heart, 
and would wear away. But when some months 
had passed, and when instead of being in some 
degree reconciled to his new life, or making free 
with the companions of his barrack-room by day, 
and his guard-watch by night, he became more 
apathetic and morose, they shunned him as a man 
who had some hidden crime weighing on his mind, 
though what that might be, they of course could 
not tell. 

One night he was on guard with some twenty 
Grenadiers, (the company to which he belonged ;) 
those who were not actually at their post, were as- 
sembled round a blazing fire, telling old stories of 
their young home-days, or chatting of their old 
adventures by "flood and field." OTlanagan 
did not join the group; he lay extended in silence 
and alone on the guard bed. 

" Come, Dick Anderson, give us a song, we'll 
all go noddin*, like Jem Flanagan there, if you 
don't sing us something to rouse us," said one of 
the men, to a young hale Englishman with a fair 
brow, who sat enjoying the fumes of his pipe, with 
all the g-usto of an epicure. 

** Then by gom, you shall wait Jack, till I ha' 
gotten this yere smoke to an end; 1 have no notion 
as how a man can sing ^nd «nioV^ «l ^v^ at one 
time/' 
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'* Whistle, and chaw male/' said a deep sonorous 
Irish brogue-tipped voice in the comer. 

" Why, that's true, Dick," said the man who 
first made the request, " take your whiff— pull 
away my hearty," and Dick enjoyed his pipe some 
minutes longer. 

" I say, comrades," said another, " did you 
hear the news ?" 

"No," said one; "what^" said another; "why," 
said the first, " I hear there's a man to be flogged 
to-morrow — three hundred on the bare back." 

" Who is he?" asked one; " what did he do ?" 
inquired another. 

" Why, he kept a pipe in his mouth till he 
smoked it down to the very bottom,'' answered the 
first, such being contrary to the general rules and 
regulations, the standing orders, and mutiny act, 
and conduct unbecoming a soldier and a man." 

Dick quietly resigned his pipe to this indirect 
claimant. 

" Come now, Dick, let us have a verse my son, 
your own favourite." 

" Why, now," said Dick, " I think I feel as 
though I should loike to have a drink of water." 

" Come, fetch Dick the bucket," and with a 
draught long and deep he slaked his thirst. 

" Now," said Dick, ** the very best day of my 
life I should prefer a good pull of yale to that 
there pure sort of stuff." 
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" Ay, ay, Dick, we don't doubt yoa, but let us 
have the song ;" and Dick, afler a few hems to 
clear his pipes, with a full harmonioas voice trolled 
forth this merry ditty. 

SOLDIER'S SONG. 

" Come my love — O come with me. 
And Oh ! how happy we shall be : 
O'er the mountain— -o*er the sea. 
We'll rove along so merrily. 
Woe shall never come us nigh. 
Sorrow always pass us hy ; 
Leaving, reckless as the wind, 
Care a long day's march behind. 

Hark, the bugles blithely play. 
Come, with thy soldier, come away ; 
To let me go alone 's a sin^ 
Life's campaign let both begin ; 
Thine eye shall be my banner star, 
My hope, my fortune in the war; 
My pride, my glory, all shall be, 
A look, a smile, a kiss from thee. 

Hark, the sprightly fife and drum 
Call thee away ; come then, love, come. 
Tho' the battle plain maybe our bed, 
My cloak the curtain round us spread — 
Scathe nor danger need'st thou fear. 
My love, my life, I'll still be near ; 
Ten thousand hearts but half thine own^ 
Aie not worth one thaVa Ouxl^ vlone. 
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Oar care but small, our wants but few» 
Thy pillow still this bosom true ; 
Fond and constant at thy side. 
Harm nor hurt shall thee betide ; 
All things sweet I'll thee provide, 
If thou wilt be thy soldier's bride ; 
And bliss shall smile, and honor shine. 
When I think, my love, that thou art mine." 

" Bravo, Dick — that you may never lose the 
use of your voice.*' 

"Bravo, bravo !** was echoed from all quarters. 

Still OTlanagan lay extended motionlessly on 
the guard-bedy undisturbed by the noisy mirth 
around him. 

'* Now," said Dick Anderson, with the tone of 
one who has a right to make a demand, " I should 
loike very well to hear Moran there, spin us a yarn 
about them ere fairies, and such loike folk as he 
knows so well about." 

" No excuse, Moran, you heard Dick's song, and 
you must give him a story ; out with it old boy." 
" Oh !" said another, " let him alone for that — 
Moran was never backward in his part wliere fun 
or fighting was going on.'* 

"Well, an* sure boys,*' began Moran, with all 
the readiness of his nation, and the rich patois of 
a Connaught brogue, " myself id be sorry to re- 
fuse you*8 anything in rason, when we* re so regular 
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entirely. — Now, Til tell you's about an aunt's 
cousin ov my own, and what happened him one 
night. Do you's know where Lough Corrib is ? 
O, the sorra know I suppose ; well iv you's don't, 
I do, and that 'ill do for us all, so you's all know 
Lough Corrib now as well as I do. Well^ there 
was a young man once upon a time, coortin' a 
purty young girl ov coorse ; they were coortin' for 
a long time, and used to meet every night in a 
shweet little shpot down by the lake. But to 
make my long story short, the big blackguard de- 
saved the crethur, till she didn't know what id be* 
come ov her. * Will you marry me, Teady jeweil/ 
says she one night, ^ an' I in the condition I am 
in V * Divil a bit at this presint, Aileen,' says he ; 
' I'm goin' to go to England, but maybe it id do 
phen I come back.' Well becomes her, says she, 
* ril go to Father Luke, and he's my cousin Biddy's 
aunt's daughter's second cousin's son, and you'll 
see iv he won't do somethin' on you, you bad man.' 
With that you see, Teady got frikened, and then 
he grew vexed, and that I may never enther a 
senthry box, but the viliian murthered her oh the 
spot, and threw her into the lake." 

Here OTlanagan started to his feet, with a deep 
hoarse smothering groan of agony, and wildly ex- 
claimed " O God !" 

The soldiers stood up alarmed, and inquired 
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what was the matter. " Nothing, nothing," 'said 
he, recovering his self-possession ; and he lay dovm 
quietly again, and Moran resumed his tale. 

" Well, you see, afther the divil temptin' Teady 
tbt way, he got no rest or peace, for she used to 
behauntin' him day and night; and one night, as 
be was goin' in his cot to a little island across the 
lake, who should he see comin' sailin' afther him 
like the wind, but the poor anforthenate Aileen 
that he murthered, an' she all bloody. He shouted 
neelia murdher — but the sorra use it was, for 
she jumpt into the boat, and the minit she got in 
she caught bould of him, and down sank the boat 
in the middle ov the wather, an* he or it was never 
Been afther." 

Flanagan again leaped up, all wild and terrified ; 
his large fur cap hung behind at the back of his 
head ; the strap which fastened it under his chin 
had slipped up to his forehead ; his eyes and teeth 
were set in terror, and his hair stood erect. 

" For God's sake," he imploringly screamed, 
" have done — say no more. O dear ! O dear V* 
apostrophising himself, ** what will become of 
me?" 

The Serjeant, a keen old veteran, fixed his pe- 
netrating eye steadily on O'Flanagan, and observed 
with astonishment the workings of his countenance. 
O'Flanagan caught his eye on him, and quailed 
beneath its searching glance ; Vie a\>^^^t^^ cqi'cl 
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fused for a moment, but mastering his emotions 
with a strong effort, he continued — 

** O dear ! what a horrid dream I've had — I'm 
not right even yet ;" and he paused, as if recol- 
lecting his scattered thoughts. 

" No," said the serjeant, " I dare say not — nor 
will be for some time : a mind ill at ease gives 
frightful dreams." 

" What do you mean ?" said OTlanagan fiercely ; 
" my mind is at ease : yes, (he added, lowering 
his tone,) my mind is quite at ease." 

" Why," said the serjeant, " I mean what I say 
just : but few folks say what they mean, as I do ; 
and I always suspect people to be either fools or 
knaves, who act different from other men, without 
having some good reason for what they do." 

" Psha-a !" said O'Flanagan, assuming a manner 
half careless and half contemptuous, and again ex- 
tended his leno^th in silence and darkness on the 
guard-bed. 

Nods and winks were exchanged among the men, 
and half whispered surmises went round, little to 
the credit of O'Flanagan. 

The conversation gradually flagged round the 
fire, till at last it ceased entirely. The song of the 
singer was done, and the story-teller was silent for 
the night. The weary watchmen began to slum- 
ber about the fire, now waxing faint and dim, and 
the candles were fitfully Ave^eim^ lu theic sockets. 
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tbrowiDg the shadows of the herculean group in 
gigantic figures on the opposite wall. Jem Fla- 
nagan was sleeping alone, and entirely in the shade 
of the cold guard-bed ; but his slumbers were 
broken and disturbed — he moaned painfully, and 
a slight convulsive shivering ran through his frame; 
his breathing became thick, short, and heavy ; his 
moaning gradually grew loud and long — till at 
hst extending into one wild, terrific, unnatural 
shriek, OTlanagan again stood erect, panting and 
inotionless ; the fickle light exhibited his features 
pallid and distorted, as he screamed in horror-con - 
^'pying yells — " Who said I killed Ulick Maguire ? 
who called me a murderer? — eh?" — and the last 
sound seemed to expire hollowly and fearfully in 
tke uttering. 

" Ha !" said the Serjeant, " is that the quarter 
the land lies ? My fine fellow, I think I am right 
still." 

" What is that you say ?" asked OTlanagan 
frantically ; " was it you that said it ? — was it you 
that dared to call me a murderer? — there !" — and 
with one desperate blow, he felled the veteran to 
the earth. 

He was soon overpowered, and made a prisoner. 
The Serjeant next morning made a formal report 
of the transactions of the night. 

The colonel inquired the time OTlanagan joined 
the regiment. 
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" Exactly the 25th of August last," answered 
the clerk. 

" Let me have the hue-and-cry of that week," 
said the colonel. 

It was handed to him, and he examined it with 
attention. He then proceeded to the prisoner's 
cell, accompanied by the serjeant and one or two 
of the officers. 

OTlauagan stood before him, without cban^ng 
a feature. He was much altered in his appear- 
ance, by even one night : his face was pale, his 
lip compressed, 'and his look firm and determined, 
yet tempered with something like calm resignation* 

" OTlanagan," said the colonel, " you are 
from " 

" I am," said OTlanagan, coldly and collectedly. 

" Listen, while I read," said the colonel. 

OTlanagan inclined hts head, and bent his eyes 
on the ground. 

" On the night of the 12th of August, on his 

return from the fair of , a farmer, named 

•Ulick Maguire, was barbarously and inhumanly 
murdered; and a man accused of the murder, 
named James OTlanagan, otherwise Shemus dhu 
more OTlanagan, has since absconded. The said 
OTlanagan is about 6 feet 3^ inches in height, 
black hair, dark complexion, and " 

" You need read no more, colonel," interrupted 
the prisoner : " I am tVve uvaxi.^^ 
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"You are an unfortunate man, then,'* said the 
colonel : '^ and I am sorry I can't do any thing for 
you." 

'4 thank you, Sir ; but I don't want you to do 
anything for me," said O'FJanagan firmly. ** I 
coold not live with the load of such a crime bend- 
ing me through life. I thought to live — I thought 
time might relieve me of the burden ; but 1 daily 
grew worse and worse. I don't wish to live — I 
couldn't live now. Day and night he was before 
Qy eyes, mangled and bloody : now my life will 
pay for his, and I am satisfied to give it up ; but 
I wish to be alone, as my bosom is relieved of its 
fearful secret." 

The soldier who brought O' Flanagan his dinner, 
found him calm and easy : he merely requested a 
drink of water. Next morning the constables 
came to receive him from the military. They 
opened the cell — but Shemus dhu more O'Flana- 
gau was a lifeless corpse. They found him hang- 
ing by his braces out of a clothes rack, and the 
chair on which he mounted was lying broken 
against the wall, on the opposite side of his cell — 
with such violence and determination did he kick 
•tfrom under him. 

He was buried that evening in the dark, and 
without the honours of a soldier. 
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" A raal fine dark night, Thady," said Phelim 
O'Rourke to his companion, as they both walked 
up and down on the soft sand before the frowning 
entrance of a large cave, formed by the hand of 
nature in the huge rocks surrounding the wild coast 
of Kerry : " the whitefaced moon's not darin' to 
show herself, an' so much the betther for us." 

** It was just on such another evenin* as this," 
observed Thady, " that Pretty Polly cum in aftber 
her furst thrip, when the villainous revenue watchers 
attacked us." 

" Ay, ay, Thady— -so I often hard Brady sayin'; 
bud you know I wasn't wid you thin." 

*' About that same Brady," interrupted the lis- 
tener, ** do you know, now, I don't half like him, 
an' I doubt iv he's one of the right sourt. There's 
a quare kind of a frown in' look in his eye, that 
seems as iv he hadn't l\ve IvudVi^t^t conscience in 
the world.*' 
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" In throth. yer perfectly right, Thady ; an' I too 

have my doubts of the same ugly gossoon. I won- 

dher Murphy id thrust him at all at all : and 

there's his purty daughther, too — its odd how the 

likes ov him id dar to look in her smilin' face." 

"Och, the sorra chance he has there," cried 
Thady ; " fur wid all his coortin' an' his throuble, 
Phil Egan is the boy for her, as anybody might see 
wid half an eye." 

" An' a brave, clever, strappin' chap is that same 
Phil ; an* a betther nor an opener hearted boy I 
J»€ver met wid," exclaimed Phelim : " besides, I 
think it's not unknownst to Brady that he's betther 
liked, as I hard Polly tellin* him so this identical 
morain'." 

** I wondher where he's gone sence," interrupted 
Thady : " I met him above in the pass ov the 
rocks, an' his face was black an' swelled wid pas- 
sion, an* his eyes flamin' like fire. I know I don't 
half like the bisiness altogether." 

" No, nor neither do I, Thady, seein' as how its 
as likely as not that we* 11 be discovered on through 
his means." 

"Thady," here interrupted a soft female voice, 
that proceeded from the entrance of the cave, " my 
father's awake now, an* he wishes to see you an' 
O'Rourke : while yez both go in, I'll stand here^ 
«n' watcli that nobody comes." 
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" Very well, Miss Polly," answered the man ad- 
dressed : '' bud hadn't you betther put yer cloak 
about you, as the wind's gettin' coulder an' coulder, 
an' a few dhrops of rain are beginnin' to fall.** 

"Thank you, Thady," she answered, drawing 
on her cloak as the two men were entering : "bud 
I'm not afeard ov gettin' a little rain, altho' much 
obleeged to you fur your good nature.'' 

The interior of the cavern we speak of waa 
formed of rugged pointed rocks, hung over on the 
sides nearest the entrance with various kinds of 
sea-*weed. However, as the two men advanced 
farther into it> the bottom was covered with firm 
dry sand ; and at the extreme end^ where the sea 
never penetrated, there were several bales, parcels, 
and boxes strewed about, that plainly told the 
nature of the contraband trade there carried on. 
There was a figure seated on one of those, but 
dimly seen, from the flickering light of a small oil 
lamp, that was suspended from an iron rod driven 
between the rocks, immediately over his head. He 
was a man of about the middle age, clad -in a 
coarse peer jacket and wide sailor's trowsers : his 
features were very much embrowned, probably 
from toil, and there was many a deep wrinkle on 
his brow, that evidently told of former suffering 
and care. His brawny hands, that were held over 
a bright fire, made wk\i n^xvom'^ Udfi of boxes and 
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^KMi IVbmift^.wMhitf aabolh »•& drew 
tWt«^tlM uigbi ftill Qontnuies daik and ■tormyy 
i iMlMi«!k ««r tfiiwaraace of i|i6 akarkt abroad, 

"NoM #h«taoidorer/' answered the parson 
dlniMd^-^ Aaj^ra all snugly tucked nip im their 
iM»(b their beds> afore this, I dar say."* . 
^'^H ia^e p^?aaid Phelim, '^you know we can bet 
fcNl)f^'gi»«'thim a pepperin' that won't agree 
MMmw all'Ottti as the say in' is ; an' maybe it 'Ul 
knpihim from thrustin' their noses into what 
te^eonsttpn thim be no manner ov means in the 
'"'Mttwider^** 

** U^, Phelim," answered Murphy, " bud let 
« spill no blood iv it can be helped. Vm now 
>eulyfiTe years in this little thrade— that's off an' 
<>*HMi' tho' I've had many a brush wid the revenue 
^ my time, I never yet was present where there 
^ a life^uk. But I wanted to ask yez iv you 
^n Brady any where since mornin' ; he knows 
^ the boat's to be in to-night, an' I wondher 
^« not to the fore as usual." 

** I don't think he's thrue to the cause," bluntly 
•*^med Thady : " an' I'm much consamed that 
*• bioiro of to-night's business, a.a tkO^ "W V^^ 
"^complately in his power." 
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" He ail' Polly had a tift this mornin'," conti- 
nued her father, " aa' she beard him muttherin' 
Eomethiii' to himself, about bein' up to her jet, an' 
things 01 that sort, about revenge an' so forth ; 
that's what makes me unaay about id. But, psha, 
he may be here yet. Sit down, boys, an' dhrink 
a dhrop of brandy, fur this is a night that we'll all 
want Bometbin to keep out the could." 

Upon this the three men drew closer around the 
fire, and sat together, half smothered, or rather 
fully enveloped in the smoke, that had no egress 
but the mouth of the cave, and the brandy bottle 
was passed from one to another with great rafudity, 
while they discussed the various causes that Brady 
might have for his continued absence. 

Polly Murphy, the smuggler's only daughter, 
was a pretty little brunette. Her hair, that was 
darker than the wing of the raven, hung in natural 
tresses and curls about her face ; and her round 
black eyes, shaded by their long and silky lashes, 
glittered like diamonds. Notwithstanding the 
rough life she had been always used to, ahe was 
finely and delicately formed ; and a prettier foot 
or ankle was uot to be seen in all Kerry. 

Her mother had been long since dead, and hsT 
affection for her father was the strongest feeliai 
her gentle nature. In fact, it is always t 
wiiere there is but one pwetil, a child's fow 
.for both is conceuUaUd in tiro, acAW i( 
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Anr'ttt^'^te littit jcmied wWi h«r ihdief la faft 
Mih1»aifo» «lit bid, of oome, tim mr tfahee lid^ 

t^d lw fe j ^befate fte' rest; Hiens niMt d^idedly 

W WMf 'fineMMtoitrjr n ^ sotil that Shoiles ite 
iMulMr fefib igi^ ind odntarroh its deeper pittMOBi* 
B>l what lum^ivtbr to^ irith fiseHags «r paniotiB f 
flM}» W^ iflsyt'the fool at aome time of thdr life, 
; li^to>ireMltM aay tU gentle wad^ ktovrs aH 
' MWR ft;' ^*<Ati*fiiow/' as the saybg i8,^«3ie mnk 

' iiM4ttm'9i^pe^b^ 

Y4ifE||W^Mifheidected 3r0irth--Haid «%r^ 
^tacfbler heart thaii his 4id not beat in mortal 
boiom. His feeling for her was not the morhid, 
aeUy^ pining passion that boarding-school misses 
deioHi&ate lM;e. It was a warm, a deep, a de- 
«Nid fondness, that can be felt but once^ and bnt 
farHNie, and was as pure and innocent in its nature 
vib» being that first inspired its fervent and un- 
^oitreUed sighs. 

'Ton Brady, who had been her constant attend- 
Mt iipom the very first, soon saw that Pbil was 
preferred before him ; and yet he did not (as an 
Iriilmian generally would do) desist from his par- 
lut*— envying, but not attempting to interfere 
irith, his rivaFs " betther luck." On the contrary, 
^i^peT8iBted in his attentions; axidt\\!tiOM% 
Afy shunned him, there was an undefixi^ fcA?- 
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ing of dread inspired by his presence, that kept 
her from openly declaring her dislike. However, 
on that morning, when Phil was absent, he was 
more pressing in his advances than usual ; and 
when she at last told him of her affection for ano- 
ther, and her indifference to him, his whole cautious 
demeanour seemed suddenly to desert him, and he 
left her in a kind of jealous phrenzy, muttering a 
half indistinct threat of vengeance. She grew 
alarmed, and immediately informed her father, 
who waited all day in expectation of his return \ 
and when night came, felt particularly uneasy, as 
his vessel was then to come in, and the last cargo 
was not yet removed from the cave. 

The night that Phelim had denominated " raal 
fine," was as dark as pitch. Not a single star was 
peeping forth from the lowering sky ; and the 
wind, that blew in loud and angry gusts, occa- 
sionally brought down large and heavy drops of 
rain. The surges foamed and dashed amongst 
the rocks, now and then emitting a lightning-like 
phosphoric flash, and the sea-bird*s wild and wail- 
ing scream was occasionally echoed o*er the waters. 
Polly, with her dark cloak wrapped closely round 
her figure, leaned on a smooth piece of granite at 
the entrance of the cave, and her feet were softly 
patting the smooth sand, to keep time with the 
following words, that wvixe W\i ^ww^^Vv^ilf hummed, 
in an untutored but tvalux^W^ %^^^\.\^\t^\ 
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He eoiirted not as omrt do ; 

. Hfit never praised my clieeka* soft hue, 
Or said without me lie should pine ! 
'Ofa,'ii6! oh, no! butsdll'tbme^ ' 

K^<ia#ay««»oMflS^cekit7! ^ 

Henerer praised my jetty l^ur: — 
'■ ••'^'BVit'^^^'i^l^myh^eat^^ ^ 

' r''''^%fe'ttKMte'a^ifhi8l»eart was there! 
7/ t . <, .^iffna €tM* *tma thiis first vanquished me,«^ 
, t ^ ; 1 1 piBMRdM so like sincerity ! 

3>, &M4(IqI;/ b0r AOiig ceased, as a mal^ figure 
«i9IB^b^|ig;4owo the rocks arfested her attention ; 
and ere she could, move from her position, he was 
at her aidei and had grasped her reluctant hand. 
It wasr Brady » who appeared slightly under the in- 
fluenoci of intoxication, for he immediately began 
an unconnected rigmarole, expressive of his admi- 
ratk>n; and although she attempted to withdraw 
Jier hand, she could not, for he held it so firmly 
Ibat he hurt it with his rude gripe. His conduct 
grew, by degrees, more and more outrageous, ; and 
at length, trying, as he said, ''to steal a taste of a 
kias," she became so alarmed, that she shrieked 
out loudly for* assistance. Just as her father, who 
immediately came forth, appeared at the front of 
tbe cave, Brady received a blow from a hand till 
then uoBten, that dashed him to t\ie gc^xiadi, ^tA 
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^^H Phil Egan, his fine form dilated aad iwelliag v 

^^H passion, exclaimed — 

^^H " There, scoundhtel, take that fur darin' to lay 

^^H a hand on Polly Murphy." 

^^H Brady, who if he were at all tipsy, was coni- 

^H^ pletely sobered by this unlooked-for rencontre, 
slowly arose, his eyes almost hidden, from the 
deep lowering of his shaggy brows, and hJa teeth 
clenched convulsively together. For a moraent he 
stood perfectly motionless, and appeared to be col- 
lecting all his energies for one furious spring upon 
his rival ; but then, with great mental exertion, he 
seemed actually to gulp down his rage and vex&- 
tion, and he hissed from between his teeth — 

" You'll he sorry for that blow, Phil Egan; 
mind what 1 say, an' mark my words — you'll be 
sorry to the longest day you live, iv it's in my 
power to make you bo; an' I hope and thraal 
it ia." 

■■ I'm not a bit afeard ov anything a gomnoch 
like you can do,'' answered Phil, turning away* 
while Folly shuddered, she knew not why, at his 
dark and determined threat. 

All was soon explained — they a second time 
withdrew to the cave, leaving Phelim outside to 
keep watch — and after much deliberation, it was 
at length agreed that they should hang out tha 
safety signal incase the " Pretty Polly" shouiil, 
put in; and that earlj on X\ifc WVo-Bm^n: 
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fnfut ton &8 worst diat Brady^tiftdnry niglit' 

Abrat two honra aftenmidi; m Ittgft hmihoni, 

MiUMdy clatnbtKiiigi<q> "iht toekt^ with the fi»>. 
MoMto^tf Iliditii pboad it tm a higk piiiimeleV 
«Hi'^bli^tiM» to the north. lUt was die> 
iipMUfiwd M witk 'thoM at set, in case tl^re^ 
«iMnMaef''itesefemieout on the watch; and" 
JH^iSiBBt: light Ittd not been bog cKsplayed^^ 
liwilsOMll veisrf was disoemed in the offing^^ 
teriag^Ai i10W«Mis them. : Murphy haTkigesv*^. 
nised-htit' intently tfaroagh his eye-ghss^ = pro*^ 
nonosd her to be the '< Pretty Polly ;*' and the 
fiimdly bftti ftx>m her decks was cheerily answered 
hj those on land. The wind at this time had con* 
sidsiably abated; yet the surges still were rough 
and white — ^but outside their circle or belt^ the 
watsfs were tokrabiy smooth, so that the smug- 
glen^ Tessel was ridmg easily and with little mo- 
tion. A boat was now lowered from her side, and- 
manned with five or six hardy fellows, who, with 
infinite toil, pulled close into shore— sometimes 
iqppearing to pass actually through the surges. 
When their keel grated on the strand between the 
focksf they sprang out, and made fast a large 
cttble to an iron ring, firmly fixed in a huge moun- 
tain of gnaite : the other end of thia wa& W >}cvi^ 
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vessel 9 and thus a means of communication was 
open. Losing no time in conversation, they all 
immediately set to work, and large kegs and bar- 
rels of different commodities, that were strongly 
protected from the wet, were attached to the rope 
by those on board, and then, at a given signal, 
immediately drawn on shore, and deposited in the 
cave, Thady and Phelim being there to arrange 
them as compactly as possible. In a space of 
time almost incredibly short, the best part of the 
cargo was landed, and all the men, who were 
dripping with sea water, rested for a short time 
from their labours, and drank each an allowance 
of brandy handed about by Murphy, while rude 
jests were interchanged, and toasts such as ^ Glory 
to free thraders,' * Bad luck to the revenue dogs/ 
&c. hastily given. 

" What do you think ov Brady now ?" said 
Thady to O'Rourke, as they placed the wet goods 
along the sides of the cavern : " I thought we'd 
a heard from him afore now, seein' as how he wiut 
off wid such a flay in his ear." 

" Throth myself thought so too, avick," was the 
answer ; *' bud I suppose he's only waitin' till 
mornin* iv its goin* to discover on us he is — for 
shure it's only agin Phil he has the hathred, an* 
maybe we're safe enough." 

" I wouldn't put any thrust in him at all," said 
Thady : " an' neither wouVd ^^\x Vi ^Qui'd a seen 
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[ MMmi^tto im^ mfikhfVj say to tiier iikes'or 

-4'^^«tkritotti'^«i««kd iHHrer-^ms ffp^kea tidr tkat, 
tt%^ift»)iiM^'r kwid^ it^s my bpinion he'd be 
"Arid WtfW^^tiitakor; knowin' aii ke does^, tk^t ^ 
irtedidiJi^'tatiDhf be paid off/' 
'.^' Sim Ihei^ conversation was suddenly intcr- 
^UptedF^by Otu^^ of ike men wbo had latelf landed 
-^Vdnogteto the cave^ and exclaiming — 
-'"'^ SilMc^ r boys jewel, silence! as you 'valve 
' JittH'i^>--^e^'t>etiirayedy an' the bloody revenxie 
i^ilm cokife*'down." 

At the same moment, with one violent sweep of 
'^ wet'sea cap, he extinguished the lighted lamp, 
^i they were all three left in total darkness. 

** ril sware," whispered Thady to Phelim and 
^ new-comer—^" that cursed Brady is at the head 
^^ thitJ, for well I knew his threatenin* wasn't 

ff^^eii in vain." 
** Hoosh! hoosh! man," said Phelim in the 

^^^e low tone, " here*8 somebody comin' in — it's 

^^rphy himself, I believe." 
** Lie still a minut, boys," said he, on entering — 
^*«n afeard it's all up wid us ; but anyhow they 

^^^'t take the little vessel, as the rest ov the lads 

^'^ oti board, and we've made the signal fur them 
^Utod out to 82LJ. Here, PheUm, ^w^ xckfe wi^ 
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bundle ov lace, an' do you. aich ov you, take' 
another, and folly me up the rocks. I thrust 
there's no one guarclin' the back passage, as 
they're all comin' down the beach." 

The moment they appeared on the piece of level 
arand immediately before the cave, they per- 
ceived at a little distance, by the light of the lao- 
terns that they carried, a large parly advancing 
towards them, and on looking out to aea, they 
found that the " Pretty Polly" had turned her 
laud, and was making rapid way from 
the shore. 

It was well fnr you that you sint Polly to^f 
aunt's thie evenin'," observed Thady to her father 
still in a whisper, as they noiselessly approached a 
nanow path, where, by rude steps, tiiey couid 
clamber to the top of the rooks, " as who knows 
but she might be hurted iv she wor here." 

" Indeed it is," answered he; "bul it's odd that 
Phil, who went wid her, isn't come back yet. I've 
an uneasy fet^l least he should fall into the bands 
of ihose land-sharks as he's returnin'." 

Here they commenced the rugged ascent, and 
when they had arrived al>out mid-way, they slop- 
ped to look back on the proceedings of those be- 
low. The revenue party, who were fully thrice 
their number, so that resistance would have been 
madness, passed into the cave, and then r 
fared, as if disappoitileil al noV finding t 
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vttk; ihni mfter ft menent's oonirttationy they 
¥pilt# ateaee rapidly towards tbc pass on 
l"M;|lll|d||i7 tad hk party stood. He had been 
Uoairn ▼«>• fiMT Brady» aa it was him that he 
opittod ..iwdd.be leading them^ and on obaerving 
ftlmWiWtflt, jfeBowed by Phelim, Thady, and 
ttif aVMaaoMBt^ eaeh hearily laden^ he preeipi* 
MyiflMtmal'his retreat. 
-SlItMid F^ nMtfed a voice ftom the top, and the 
dnk of [ft piaiol wai heard, aa the trigger waa 
daaahaak* :Mnq>hy at thia did not hesitate a mo* 
iMft, but still continued to moreon^ though more 
^Mioady ttan- befiiie, and when he placed his 
'te SB the last or uppermost step, a figure with 
^fliftid hand and pointed pistol opposed his far- 
^ progrcas. It was Brady, whose treachery now 
^^iNn in its fullest extent. The smuggler did 
^ pause for aft instant, but drawing back a little 
^ pft more impetus to his exertion, with one 
V^ be bounded up on the traitor, and wound 
^ powerful arms round his body. His three 
^^panions instantly followed, but ere they could 
^ a finger on either, the fierce struggle was fa- 
^ eonduded. Murphy had held him with a 
^*^ strength, but just as the others were within 
^ ^^ feet of them, a loud pistol report was heard, 
^ Murphy's death-cry rang upon their ears. 
'^^ hsge arms no longer clung round the mur« 
^^"^B body, hut shrank back aa tiaeit &\>i^% V^ 
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me weak and relaxed, and Br^y giving him a 
ie push from him, he tottered to theteclsfri^Mi^ 
:ks, and fell like a lump of lead oa.j. Iha^^dilM 
:)st of the revenue party^ who bl4. itkMl> tm6S 
jnced the ascent. . .^ij, ;«jjH^ iiij 

Thady and his two companiont tmft 
rror-struck, and did not attempt Itirfehilir] 

resistance; and when they wei€i)4vqtt4 jioid 
iding off with muttered curse6»< thieyi porboiiiri 
ady and the officer commanding tlie.ft0<arifhi^«O 

close and amicable converse. ..TIp)l!ibQ4|yrflf A» 
ifortunate smuggler was removtB^ t^ifiw»1NfMg 

m 

id a party remained to keep Ym$fik ;{jri»itei1fa ftJ ii a 
eunder, accompanied by the, ii^fi>^|||eifci kA^l^|i(: 
isoners to a place of securitgrt r.ti^qMbliA' 
issed directly through Murp^'s.ifxiifif sMA 
ough there was a slight trace. oC':a8<|B9l{i||}ihil^ 
atures, yet they still wore a icaibai |l|iAi#lilol|| 
seping appearance. His lips wm fippal^ Qlflwi 
gether, but his eyes, not having. lwiifip4llimtlgAMl 
e last dread struggle of the escaping HOiili^^mril 
ide and staringly open. Oh T (Uinn 'W HiffWufl 
ore awful or frightfully moving. tiian-.tJiMOivCPMi 
.yless, dull eyes of the dead— U^t-iSfflik lifiiliftr 
irted, and they that could .onfee .teUsite dB y^ y 
notion yet remain — but, oh, hdiw .fkwUfislkgq 
}w terribly, how completely lAl&llgtdtJbircdff 
id his body on the white - sand raftiKkt>#VPIt 
' the cavern y and ihe ^a ^df^^'fisi^llXi^k^ 
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PI^KOUbei h^tafp tHM Ailly on his marble feature^i, 

ijgtfvti them a i>li«^ and more ghastly paleness. 

they rummaged amongst the keys and boxes, 

till they discovered some brandy, and forming a 

^^**fcB»||*te tiMt the entrance, of various boards 

*■*■! fttrieft^^f ia)t sat down to a regular carouse, 

^*''^ft iMiirttrWlmg;e contrast that the cavern pre- 

iiO^ ftiaft^nigfat. Death — sudden, unlocked 

'P«MM^(fient' death — ^presiding, as it were, in 

^**< fe.VMety^hi*g, in the other, laughter; and song, 

•***Qr«Wttrfi* IteM their bacchanal festival. 'Tis 

'^^aBtbiii(i#ith ^iAan^— Atill unmoved and unrepent- 

oilPfliilr'Wry b6rders of the grave — having 

cib'ilp^tUe for earthly pleasure, still giving a 

eoriilti^to' all his wishes and desires, though 

^ ^^^tk^bR^fcJloi^ng his footsteps with the tenacity 

' -^*bai»d bloodhound ! Oh ! how little do we 

fit'ti^it «;fter life, oi^ think of forsaking thfe 

lutmiiemenls of this ! Oh ! how we shun the 

^^^glit'4*f our being unprepared, till the " silver 

that binds us to the world is almost snapped 

'^^am ! Then, then there is weeping, and 

•ling, and repenting ; and as we stand on the 

brink of the two worlds — the one that has 

Airay, and the other that is yet to come — 

' ^iihudder at the unknown mysteries of eternity ! 

S^Q^nd feel the littleness of this life, and ^et 

to'kg' forwe cannot look wil\vo>\\. Ax^^^ 

ttembliog to our future fate ! 
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Of Polly's deep and concentrated agony, it were 
vain iQ ua to speak, for who could describe the 
EiukiD* of the heart — the thrilling and overwhelm- 
ing desolation, and ihe tearless, settled despair, 
that wrung the poor orphan's soul, when she be- 
held him who had given her life, and fostered her 
in her infancy, all cold, and still, and feelingless ! 
Morning again dawned — ^- 

" The dewy mom, '''j^l 

Witli breath all incense, and with check all MtMng^ ^^| 
Laughing tbe doiida away with playful Been, ^^^ 

j^nd living ub if parth contained no tomb" — 
and the body then was remored from the cave Is 
his brother's cottage, his poor bereaved daoghter 
mechanically following the footsteps of those who 
bore it ; and when at length it was laid down, tin- 
mindful of all around her — almost unconscious 
that any one was present — without speaking a 
word, or uttering a single shriek, she sat down 
quietly at the bed-aide, breathing heavily, and as 
if her very heart would burst. She attended at 
the grave-yard, and saw him laid in (he silent 
tomb. She felt that the last tie that bound them 
together was cruelly wrenched in sunder ; and yet 
she did not weep, nor did her pale lip tremble, nor 
her eye grow dim. They led her home as dull, 
and, apparently, as feelingless as if her pulse had 

id to vibrate; and aa abe ft^leatly mol 
jeni to place het neat t\\e \«,4 Vtwswft. \ 
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1«^ Ai(f did My and she eoyered her face with 
ber Imdi end ut as ftill as marble, but a single 
tcttur. did not force itself between her fingers i 
Svvmiilg approached^-rlhe door of her room was 
fdjCMvlj! opened— <«iid her lofer, who could no longer 
r^eiMsaia.hiaiiaelft enteiisd, and approached her<— 
flhe idl die time appearing unconscious of his pre- 
sence. His am was wound round her, and he 
tftxicleriy drew her yielding form to his panting 
hesuty whik^ he exclaimed, in a voice inarticulate 
ftota eieeisive emotion — 

** PoUy ! my'Own peor Polly, look up !-^do look 
vR»^v«ad be eeofortedfer pity's sake I^Spake to 
^"^ft Pally, €L$th€re machree ! won't you spake to 
«« ? opljf one little word ?" 

A ihivering sensation appeared to pass through 
1*^ oolite frame* She drew back a little, and rais- 
es W hands, parted the clustering hair from his 
^^'Obbiag brow, and opening her eyes to their ful- 
'^^rtttent^ gazed long and anxiously at his fea- 
^^^a; then, as if satisfied with her recognition, 
"^ Ud her face in his bosom, and a blessed burst 
^ 'Weeping relieved the maddening anguish of her 



^ Goodness be thanked,*' she faintly sobbed — 
* mia not robbed ov all — I have you left yet — I 
^ you to purtect me. My poor father is gone — 
^Oh dear, he is gone for ever— -buX. ^ow. 
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Phil ! — you 'yet are mine, and we shall not be 
parted !" 

But why dwell on this? Time, that hath a balm 
for every wound, after a little dried up her tears, 
and she and Phil were ** not parted," but united 
in that bond that only can make mortals truly — 
purely happy ! 

The three smugglers that were taken underwent 
their trial, and Brady appeared as a witness against 
them. • They were each imprisoned for two years; 
but his malice after all was unsatisfied; for Phil — 
his rival and his detestation — escaped his clutch ; 
as, not being caught in the fact, no swearing could 
commit him. This marrefd all his revenge; and 
though he received the reward of his villainy, and 
was unpunished for the life he had taken in self- 
defence, his fiendish soul was filled with the pangs 
of hell at seeing Phil and Polly united. However 
that part of t|je country soon began to grow too 
hot, and he suddenly disappeared, whither none 
knew or cared. 

About two years and a half after the events we 
have just narrated, on a dark and stormy night in 
January, a number of men surrounded a small, 
though comfortable looking cabin that stood at the 
foot of one of the mountains, bordering on the 
County Kerry. The snow lay deep on the ground — 
the branches of the \eaftes^ \xt^^ were covered 
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^ a, mantle of glitteiiDg hoar frost, and all 
uouiid had the desolate appearance of a severe 
^ter^. Th^ men were all clothed in coarse blue 
j>pke^^ apd small round hatsr—their faces were 
btMJk^aediSo as efi^ctually to disguise their fea- 
tiu^ ^d eapi^ of them was armed with some 
rode weapon. When they drew near the door, 
||||eii;,kl|der9 a strong limbed and muscular man, 
*f^panied by two others, advanced, and with 
4^J|mtt i&od ^^ ^ pistol rapped violently against 
^i.l9|^,whiqh a stir was immediately heard in- 
*f^i^d flt.treipbling voice demanded — 
^,t?h9*i^ there?" 

" Open tjie dA)re," thundered one of the three, 
" >n* you'll soon know." 

Rethenwaited a moment, as if in expectation 
<^ his demand being complied with, and on the 
person inside again asking what was wanted, an- 
swered— 

** We want yer own purty self, Tom Brady. 
J'Jst to hold a little convarse wid you about ould 
times." 

** It's too late," answered the voice from within, 
^ith a forced calmness, that ill-disguised the 
speaker's terror, '* I can't let yez in at this hour 
ov the night." 

*' Och, how mighty particular yer growin' all ov 
• sudden, acushla," interrupted the ^exsoxv \N\ka 
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had before spoken, and at the same iastant, as- 
sisted by his two companions, he placed his huge 
shoulder against the door, and with one push it 
was driven from its hinges. 

^^ Oh ! fur goodness sake, gintlemin,'* said the 
trembling Brady, whom they now seized on, *' what 
is the matther ? — shure yer not goin' to murdher — 
gintlemin jewils shure yer not !*' ^ 

" Asy wid yer palaverin'," answered one of 
tiiem, striking him rudely across the mouth, ** or 
maybe we will — cum on peacefully, an' well not 
take yer life all out, but iv ye continue your 
squalling, look at that — (and he held a pistol to 
his head) — 'tis gapin' to blow yef brains out, and 
faix it*s a'most a pity to baulk id." 

They then led, or rather dragged him to some 
distance from the cottage, leaving two of their 
party as guards over his shrieking wife, and placing 
him on his knees in the snow, swore him to quit 
the country for ever. The poor wretch mumbled 
out the oath, shaking all over from head to foot, 
and then as they were seemingly about to let him 
go, his eyes flashed at tlie anticipated easy escape; 
but one- of them turning to the rest, exclaimed — 

** Well, boys, yez know we must lave our mark 
on him, so say the word, will we card him, or pre- 
vint his turnin' informer a second time ?" 

** Oh I fur thesakes ov yer wives an* yer childre," 
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•**ricked he, "spare me ftom the torture! — Flf 
•^^ure nerer to thry an' find yez ont !— I'll sware 
to lava tbe connthry to-morrow ! — this instant ! — 
^ ! do forgive me only this wanst !" 

** Listen to the deludhin* tongue of the baste," 
i^id the last speaker, '* thryin' to cum over us soft 
*Sin ; aiQsha bud yer a fine boy wid yer speakin' 
v^apon, any how, and I think it id be a pity not 
^ alit it a little bit : boys, yez all know a parrot 
ipaltts betther whin its tongue 's cut, and why not 
^ iiPoaiTEa ?" 

At the second mention of this hateful name, 
^wtrds which the Irish always have a strong de- 
^Mtation, the terrified Brady shuddered convul- 
•wely; and when they all tumultuously agreed 
^ith the proposal of the last speaker, his senses 
*eined actually to desert him from fear and agony. 
The cold drops of sweat fell thickly from his brow 
uthey violently seized him, and despite his fran- 
tic straggles, fastened a strong cord with a noose 
on it round his neck. One of them then pushed 
nim back, and laying his knee on bis chest, pulled 
It «o tightly that his face grew black — the veins in 
Ws forehead swelled, and his tongue protruded 
considerably from his mouth. 

** Hould on now, an* that'll do,** said the man 
who first seized him, and at the same time he quietly 
opened a clasp knife, and seizing tVve 1\\t\3i«.\. o\iX 
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member with his nails, he pulled it till it could 
come no farther forwards, and cut it off from the 
very root. *' Loose him now, avick," he then 
calmly said to the man who was assisting him, who 
immediately unfastened the cord — upon which the 
poor mangled wretch lay bleeding, and senseless 
from the extreme pain. 

'* I wondher would he be so glib wid his gab \y 
he wor sinsible now," he continued in an unmoved 
gravity of accent — ** whoo! bud what a tongue the 
baste had, as long as my arm, and a'most as thick; 
in troth it*s no wondher he could sware an* give 
evidence." 

*' Put it into his pocket iv he has one," said 
another, " an' whin -he wakes it 'ill divart the 
hunger off him." 

With much laughter and joking this was done, 
and in a few minutes after they all had departed, 
and there was no trace save a pool of blood that 
crimsoned the snow, to tell of the deed that had 
been there perpetrated, for his wife, on being re- 
leased, had removed him again to the cabin. 

The mutilators never were discovered, and Brady 
having; lin^jered for some time, died with all the 
agonies of mental and bodily suffering, Phelim 
and Thady were constant visitors at Phirs cabin 
after their release, for he had given up smuggling 
totally on his marriage, au4 \\. ^^"& vewiarked that 
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*iienever Brady's name was mentione 
changed looks and were silent, but an) 
Iter uevec transpired. 
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"HrE OVER TO ENGLAND/ 






IThougli some incredulous folks may aSeti 
«neer anil speak slightingly of " the good peojl! 
"yet it is well known tljat the fairies have not jet^ 
■ceased to play their pranks, and exercise tbeir ra- 
'■fluence over the sublunary concerns of men, as the 
following true story will certify. * 
In the summer of 18 — , an honeai, hard-work- 
ing, industrious mason, named Shaun Long, or 
Jack the sailor, he having been Eome time at sen. 
I was employed in building a house, not a ^eat 

^^Lmany miles froni the city of Dublin. Shaiin'i 
^^^Hatumbers were generally sound and easy — as every 
^^^BUpright, laborious poor man's must be, wbo hat 
^^^rwoiked hard to earn his sul)sistenee : but one 
^^^Kkight, in the month of July, Shaun was disturbed 
^^^vfroni his repose by loud talking; aiid soundu^ 
^^^■luirth in the kitchen of his small cabin. Pei^^H 
^^^Btout from his little bed-room, he perceived, ^*^^^H 
^^^Hl/'^/it degree of alann anil X«tqt, a ^rn^^^B 
^^^Btvartisli beings collsct&iV arounOi Vu W^t^^^l 
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^ a blazing &re, and the whole place illuminated 

10 the most wonderful manner. Ladies and gen- 

tleiQeQ were merrily discussing the merits of sun- 

^ bottles of superior whiskey, as Shaun knew by 

^ exquisite scent which reached his nostrils, and 

•fi^craljugs of punch, "hot, strong, and sweet"— 

^6 ladies attired in splendid style, but rather old 

^liioned ; and the gentlemen in wigs and cocked 

Shaun Long was a man not easily intimidated ; 
^^d when (he firs^ alarm was over, would meet the 
"Cutest with fist or shillelah : and many a tight 
^y was forced to acknowledge the superior 
P>t>we88 of the broad-shouldered, two-handed 
^haun ; for few could handle a black-thorn with 
5uch dexterity — he being possessed of that valu- 
able accomplishment to a boy in a fight, of being 
Equally expert, quick, and strong with both hands. 
**Tundher and turf!" said Shaun to himself, 
* Vrhat sort ov a how-d'-ye-do is this? Nice work 
t a body's fire-side at such an hour of the night : 
^d iv 1 don't — " and here he was about jumping 
^t of the bed, when he observed one of the gen- 
^men rising from his seat, and taking off his 
eked hat, put on a red night-cap. He then 
pped the middle finger of his left hand into a 
id of glittering saucer, which stood on the 
ntle shelf^ and anointed his foreViead. ^^ 
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then addressed liia companioDs in the foilowio^V- 



" Pick up, pick lip all your crumbs, 
But touch nothing with your thumbs- 
Hie over to England," 



and in an instant be vanished. 

A lady then stood up, defied her rich lace cap, 
and donned a. led cap in its stead. She then 
commenced picking up certain fragmenta of barn- —7 
brack, safiron-cake, &c. upon w^ich tliey had 
regaling; and anointing lier forehead, repeated 
Lffling : 



I 
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" ThuB I pick up all my cnirahs, 
But touch tiDlhiiig with my thumbs- 
Hie over to Englaod," 



and disappeared like a passing thought. 

Shaun was too much surprised, or, as be 
pressed it, " amplushed," to stir hand or foot. 

" Well," he again whispered, " but yez are the 
dickens own quare people, anyhow ;" but as they 
were moving ofi' pretty quick, he grew bolder as 
the throng on his hearth diminished. The com- 
pany passed away one after another, male and fe- 
male alternately, observing the same ceremony and 
repealing the same words, until only one lady and 
gentleman were left behind; mho looked carefully 
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about, to see if all the crumbs were picked up. 
The lady then said — 

■' We have picked up all oni cnunbt. 
We've touched nothing with onr tlminbt ; 
Therefore we now majr aaSelf taj. 
Hie o'er ta England — Ue away," 

oJF sbe flew. The gentleman then put on his 
ted night cap ; and having consecrated his brow. 



Lest 1 should Shaun Long awake ; 

Then in hia head the whim might rise 

To Eeizt on me, and win the priie." 

Up. jumped Shaun Long, inspired by a sudden 
impalte, and bounding towards the little gentle- 
man, seized on the saucer ; but the little fellow 
npidly repeating the words, " Hie over to Eng- 
Jftnd," vanished from before him. 

" Well," said Shaun, " I got the saucer at any 
•tagger ; and was near pinning the fairy. Och, 
iv I did, maybe its a power of money he might be 
^vin' me to let him go. He held the saucer fast ; 
tiut all was now dark and silent, except the glim- 
mer from the turf liTe. 

" Haybe," said Shaun again, " the prize he was 
tdUiin' about was this saucer ; an' a nice bit of 
«Aajrnce [t is ; but 1 wondher what effect my dlppin' 
mj Soger would have. I'H try— ma^Vie vti\atV 
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^^H^'d have ; an' besides, my niglit-cap is red, jus£ 
^^^pke the fairies'." 

^^^ Shaun, fiilt of the experiment, forgot that he 
was not exactly in travelling trim, having nothing' 
I on him but his sbirl and night-cap. However, no 

^^H' sooner said than done ; and Shaun dipped his 
^^wfitiger into the magic saucer, and anointed his 
^^F forehead — but he stirred not : at last he recollected 
1 thai he did not pronounce the worda of tlie spell, 

and singing out in a loud voice, " Hie over to 
England," — up through the chimney he went like 
lightning, and through the air he cut with incon- 
ceivable velocity, and which he endured without 
ty inconvenience: on the contrary, it had quite 
composing effect upon him, as it aoon wrapt his 
ises in a profotmd and pleasant sleep. 
When he awoke, all was dark ahoul him. He 
collected what had passed ; but deemed it all a 
sam ; and began to feel about for the well known 
;ns and tokens of his cabin. What he was lying 
appeared to his touch as a heap of saw-dust ; 
d bottles were scattered up and down. Ha 
iwled about, and run hia head Into a hole like a 
dog-kennel; low, narrow, and built with bricks; 
and from his skill in his trade, he knew that he 
n the bin of a wine-cellar. 
'' In the name of all tiiat's quare and quomicnl, 
Jwbere ara I at all, at all?" said he ; "these thie vJaS 
firies are aflher plajin' the vet") ^viOt ■« 
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foTciisturbm' them in their dhrink. Bad cess to 

tbe "vilHans, but its themselves that put me into 

tbe Ixobble, the thievin' rogues of the world. Oh, 

Sb^un Long, aren*t you proud o' j^rself, cooped 

up like a cracked bottle, 'ithout a bit ov gumshin 

• 

Ji^you. How'U I get out? Och, wurra sthrue ! 
och, ochone !" 
He paused — no reply was made to his moans. 
** Och, Shaun jewel, it's you that made the 
nght Judy ov yerself ; intherferin* about the decent 
fS9^ people, that made so much of an omedhaun 
like you, as to take a dhrop ov drink in your dirty 
^bin. Sure it's the luck nor the grace never kem 
^° the likes ov you, who'd thrubble them. No 
"Ouljt but they'd lave their blessin' behind them ; 
^^^ youVe always runnin' your ugly spaug (foot^ 
'^^o the mischief, so you are." 

Shaun continued a long time discontented, cold, 
^^^ hungry, in this state of darkness. He re- 
^^^"Wed all that passed, and still could hardly 
P^i'suade himself that it was no other than a 
^^^m : he therefore began to call lustily for his 
'^^^nd and comrade. 

* * Jack O'Hara, avourneen — arrah don't be hum- 

^^gin' wid you, but let us out: this is some ov 

^^^ Vir thvicks and manuvrin', you schamin' play- 

^^m ; so I expect you'll let me out, an' no more 

your nonsense. 

Shortly after he heard the bolt ot a \oeV %VooV- 
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springs, and n gleam of strong ligbt 
flared in ou him as the door was opened hy a iQEtn 
^^^witb a powdered head, and dressed in black from 
^^^Biead to foot^ followed by a servant in spieodid 
^^^pivery, with a wine -cooper in his hand. 
^^^L " Arrah musha, good luck to yer honor ; an' its 
^^^pnyself that's glad to see you ; but wasn't it too 
^^^Fbad to lave me here perishin' wid the cowld, this 
^^^ whole time ; but it's yourself that's the funny man, 
now — God bless you." 

" Who have we here ?" was the reply. " James, 
seize that there feller. Now we've found out as 
who robbed the cellar. This yere cove got drunk : 
no doubt as what he has false keys about him.'* 

The servant instantly seized poor Shaun Long; 
and the cries of the butler soon broug;bt a troop of 
the servants to his assistance. It was the cellar 

of the Earl of D , a nobleman of Laucashire, 

in which poor Shaun had the misfortune to be dis- 
covered, and from which a considerable quantity 
of wine had been taken from time to lime, in a 
most unaccountable manner. Many servants ha<t 
been dismissed with disgrace, as being concerned 
in the robbery ; but now the real thief was found, 
to the general satisfaction and joy of all. Shaun 
^H vas brought out of the cellar, and produced as he 
^^■"was, in the servants' hail, where he became an 
^HP object of examination and surprise to all theser- 
' rants, male and female. TWev 
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Sha. viTi : he was a robber — taken flagrante delecto, 

and -there could be no doubt of his gufft. That he 

must; have been an old offender, and an expe- 

rieacicd hand, was certain, or how could he get 

into the cellar. 

rhe butler would allow no questions to be put 
to him before the Earl was apprised of his capture, • 
whioli was not long. Ill news flies fast; and the 
butler, in a very few minutes, announced his lord- 
ship's approach. 

** My lud," began the butler, " we have found 
tbis l)ulgarious thief in your ludship's cellar, just 
^ your ludship sees him at present.*' 

^* An odd sort of dress, Mr. Cork, for a thief to 
rob a cellar in," said his lordship. 

** Yes, indeed, my lud," said the butler in reply : 

'there must have been more of 'cm, I dare say, 

^ot left this drunken creter behind 'em. False keys, 

1^^^ ludship — get all the locks changed — found 

^'* the doors locked, and tliis yere feller inside." 

^haun Long felt all his Irish modesty not a 

* ^*^ shocked at the unseemly guise in which he 

^^^ obliged to stand before nobility, and was 

P teotisly imploring the servants, while the above 

^^rks passed between his lordship and the 
^^tler_ 

I^or mercy's sake, give a body a few duds to 
^ ^ liboiJt them ; don't you see Vm uol \w ^ ^X. 
^«5 to appear before quality ; or ^\\e vc\e xv\^ 
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own clothes, an' don't be grinnin' an* humbuggin* 
a dacent b(%." 

" Humbugging!" said Mr. Cork : " I just tell 
you what, Mister Paddy — 'twill be no humbugging 
matter to have that there neck of your own 
stretched in a halter, for robbing my lud's cellar." 

"Arrah, be aisy, Misther, can't you,** said 
Shaun, " an* don't be comin' them rigs on a 
body. Sure it's my father's son that 'd scorn a 
dirty thing, let alone robbin' ; and its both cowld 
and hungry I am, lettin' alone the shame of 
standin' here afore the world." 

** Who are you ?" asked his lordship. 

'^ Shaun Long, the mason, or otherwise Jack 
the sailor, at your sarvice," said Shaun. 

" What were you doing in my cellar?" 

" Faith, it*s doin' nothin' at all, your honor, I 
was, barrin' frettin' my guts to fiddle shtrings — 
an' molly cholly musick they med afther all, savin' 
yer lordship's presence." 

^ How did you get into the cellar ?" 

" Why, then, be dad, that's just what I'm 
thinkin' ov myself," said Shaun ; " an' iv I was to 
be shot wid a ball ks big as the Hill of Hotbe, I 
can't make it out ; but I'll tell you all I know 
about it, your lordship." 

" Well, proceed. Sir," said his lordship : but 
here his lordship's housekeeper interposed* 

''My lud," said s\ie, " ttv^ \^^^i, ^tv^ VJsifc 
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yooDg leddiefi are coming down to hear the exami- ' 
nation ; and it's the most indiscreetest haction in 
tbe wo'id to have this- here man exhibited like a 
^U hanjmill ; for my part I think the barberin* 
Huish feller should have a'sum'atto kiver him. I 
^l quite taken with cm all-overness at the sight ; 
9Qd Im zure my leddy and the young leddies will 
<''e 0* the fright/' 

** Heaven bless your purty face, my darlint/* 
"^^Shaun; ^' it's yourself that has the rale tin- 
dheroess 'ithin in you." 

** Mrs. Keys," said the Earl, ** you are rights 

^T", Cork, get the man some clothes to cover him." 

Some old clothes were brought to Shaun, who 

^ leased himself without the slightest hesitation ; 

^^d stood before them " a burly groom/* in stable 



*' Now," said the Earl, ^' let us hear how you 

into the cellar/' 
Shaun entered into a long detail of all that had 
^'^curred the previous evening, not in the least dis- 
^Tbed by the shouts of laughter from all around 
^itn. 

" You have a fine poetic imagination, Shaun 

)ng," said his lordship ; " but if your story 

dns credence with a jury, I am satisfied, for it 

^c^s not with me, I assure you. My cellar is not 

16 only one which has been robbed ; and tr'^ ^^- 

^ce IS, that yoirtura king's evidence, ^ndWviv^ 
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your accomplices to justice ; it is the only way 
you have of escape." t 

" Long life to your honor's glory/' said Shaun; 
'* sorra a word of lie it is. I'll take my oath on 
the holy althar ov it this minut afore your honor." 

^' Man !" said the Earl with becoming gravity, 
and dignity, '* do you imagine that you can stul<* 
tify a peer of the realm with such a tale ? Your 
impudence is only equalled by your wickedness — 
you are a most barefaced villain/' 

*' An' it's thrue for you, faith," said Shaun ; ** I 
was bare enough, sure enough ; but I never was a 
villyan yet, thang goodness." 

" Let him," said his lordship, "be taken before 
Mr. Sharp, the magistrate : have the facts sworn 
to, and sent up before the grand jury at Lancaster, 
which is now sitting ; and have a true bill found. 
I think, Mr. Paddy, you had better inform on your 
accomplices." 

** Inform!" said Shaun ; "it's not in my blood ! 
ail' as for the accomplishes, the sorra one ever I 
had ill my life." 

*' Take the impudent fellow away," said the 
Earl, turning away with contempt. 

Shaun was taken before Simon Sharp, Esq. the 

justice; a tall, thin, hungry-looking man, about 

sixty; with a pinched up mouth and nose, and 

verj prominent eyes. — Mr. Cork, and James, the 

under butler, w^re his accvxs^i^ \ ^ti^ ^^t ^^cam.\^ 
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(Underwent a long examination. The Justice lis- 
tened with extreme patience to Shaun's long and 
curious story; and when it was concluded, merely 
turned up his eyes, shrugged his shoulders, and or- - 
dered the clerk to make out the committal. 

''Is it for breaking into the cellar or house of 
^^s lordship ?*' said the clerk ; '' for it does not ap- 
P^cir how he got in." 

*' For feloniously entering the dwelling," said 
^r. Sharp emphatically. 

Sfaaun was handed over to the constables, and 
soon afterwards the strong bolts of Lancaster 
^^stle closed upon him. 

Kext morning poor Shaun Long was brought up 
foi:' trial, the bills having been found ; and again 
'^^ was advised to inform on his coadjutors. Shaun 
pleaded, " not guilty," persisted in his story, and 
^^Serted his innocence, but met with derision and 
^^^Utempt from all, except a few who believed him 
*^^d. Baron^ G was the judge ; a humane 

^ ^ d intelligent man ; who finding Shaun had no 

^^^nsel, assigned him the talented Mr. , 

^^ his advocate. 

jVIr. Cork proved to finding Shaun in the cellar, 

^^ t^ich had previously been robbed very frequently. 

^ his cross-examination, he said that the keys 

^^re always in his possession ; admitted that he 

^fi taken some wine occasionally for \\\s ovjiv ^\\- 

^-te use; could not conceive how l\\e if^Y^oxvet 

1^ 
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^^^■Eet into the cellar : did not put him in : ,1 
^^Hbaw hioi before. Mr. James corroborated t! 
I^^^aence as to finding him in tlie cellar. 

The prisoner having been called on for bis de- 
fence, his counsel addressed the coiu't, saying th^ftr ii 
the prisoner gave so wild and improbable 
count of himself, that he was obliged to glyj 
his case. 

Shaun then addressed the court, and relatedUa . 
whole Btcry, with many episodes, windings, and 
ramifications, which kept the court in roars of the 
most immoderate laughter, and only served to 
make a bad impression on his hearers, He luigbc 
as well have attempted to prove an alibi. The 
jury found him guilty without leaving the, box, 
and he was sentenced to be hanged the day but^ 
one following. 

The day and the hour came for the e 
poor Shaun, and every thing was prepared. 
irons were knocked olT, and all the usual t 
nies gone through. He was placed in a 
be carried to the gallows-hill : he had i 
himself to meet his death, and sat silent, ' 
executioner by his side. As he was going 4 
an old woman with a red cap culled to h 
out of the crowd — 

" Shaun Long," said she, "die withy 
ajghb-cap on ,yo^ 
^jimbs." 
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A new hope sprung up in his bosom ; but he 
had left his r.ed cap at the gaol. On his arriving 
at the fatal spot, the sheriiF asked had he any 
thing to say before he suffered. 

*• One little weeny request, sheriff jewell," said 
Shann : "Just let me have the pleasure ov taking 
my last sleep in my own red cap, thai I often took 
a comfortable nap in." 

The flheriff instantly sent for the cap, which was 
lianded to the doomed one. The horse having 
l>een taken from the cart before the cap came, the 
liangman waited with the noose ready to throw 
over Shaun's head, who, putting on his cap with- 
out touching it with his thumbs, and rubbing hus 
forehead with his middle finger, exclaimed — 

" Hie over to Ireland.*' 

lu an instant Shaun, with the cart to which he 
was tied, mounted with the swiftness of an arrow 
ioto the air, to the astonishment of the sheriff and 
fpectators ; and next morning Shaun found him- 
•e'f and the cart before his cousin, Murty Ferrall's 
^<^r, in the middle of the Queen's County. 

** And is that you, Shaun Long?" said Murty, 
^^'^^naing out as Shaun had loosed himself from the 
cart : " or is it yourself that's in it at all V* 

** Paix, an* I dunna, Murty," said Shaun : ** (ox 
* n^d such a thransmc^rification tVi\s viYvWe \i^^> 
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that I don't know whether it's myself or another 
body that's in id." 

" That's a mighty purty cart you have, any 
how," said Murty : " maybe you'd sell that same?" 

** Sorra may care," replied Shaun; "for its 
neither the love nor the likin* I have for it.** 

" What's the very lowest pinny you'll have for 
it, thin ?" said Murty. 

" Why its a chape bargain at six pounds ; but 
as you're a frind, why I'll let you have it at four : 
sure you can say nothing to that." 

" Its mine, thin," said Murty, slapping Shaun's 
hand with a penny, by way of earnest : ** come in 
then, Shaun Long, for the woman 'ill be glad to 
see you." 

Shaun was paid for the cart ; and on his return 
home he found all things in his cabin as he had 
left them. He has often told the story to his 
friends, and declares he'll never forget the odd- 
looking earl of D -, or the big wig of the judge 

that tried him ; and promises never to interrupt 
the amusement of the fairies round his hearth 
while he's alive. 

W. B. 
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There are some grfefr so deep and ovetwbelming, 
dttt #teiilihe )i6it eicerttons of frieadship^and sym- 
paAftiift QQeqnal to the tsak of soothing or dig* 
"pdfagthem: Such was the grief of EUenDuncan, 
who was silently weeping in her lone cottage on 
te borders of Clsure — a county at that time in a 
^htfttl state of anarchy and confusion. Owen 
^^ten^ her husband, at the period about which 
^ tale commences, resided in the cabin where he 
"^^ bom and reared, and to which, as well as a 
^^ acres of land adjoining, he had succeeded on 
^^ death of his father. They had not been long 
"^^^^J^ied; and never were husband and wife more 
^•^ched. About this time outrages began to be 
•^^trated, and soon increased fearfully in num- 
Still Owen and Ellen lived happily, and 
LOut fear, as they were too poor for the ma- 
iers to dream of getting much bootj b^ io\)\axv%\ 
tbeir religion being known to \)e " iVie oxsMi 
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k TcligioD ov all ov all," in a warfare that was excln^ 
I aivety one of party, they were more protected tliaii 
I otherwise. Oweo was never particularly thrifty ; 
\ and as his means were small, was generally em- 
' ftarrassed, or rather Eomewhat pinuheil in circam- 
atances. Notwithstanding this, however, he was 
as happy as a king ; and according to his unlet- 
tered neighbours' aitless praise, " there wasn't a 
readier hand, nor an opener heart, in the wida 
world — that's iv he had id — bud he hadn't, an' 
more was the pity." His entire possessions con- 
, Btsted of the ground we have mentioned, most part 
I of which was so rocky as to be entirely useless — a 
cow, a couple of pigs, and "the ould cabin," 
which consisted of four mud walls, covered with 
thatch, in which was an opening, "to let in the 
day-light, an' to let out the smoke." In the il^- 
terior there was no division, or separate apart- 
ment, as the one room contained their cooking 
materials and all other necessaries, beside their 
bed, which was placed close to the fire, and, of 
course, nearly under the opening in the roof. If 
any one spoke to Owen about the chances of rain 
eomtng down to where they slept, his universal 
answer was, " Shure we're naitber shugar nor salt, 
any how ; an' a dhrop ov rain, or a thrifle ov wind, 
was niver known to do any body harm — barria' it 
brought the typhus ; bud God's good, an' oi 
JiII for the best. Owen W4 Vieea Vrew^t 
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this way ; and so as he cauld live by his labour 
never thought of needless luxuries; and Ellen, 
seeing him contented, was so herself. 

For some months previous to the time of which 
we write, Owen's affairs had been gradually getting 
worse and worse ; and it was with no pleasing an- 
ticipations that he looked forward to his approach- 
ing rent day. His uneasiness he studiously kept 
a secret from his wife, and worked away seemingly 
with as much cheerfulness as ever, hoping for 
better days, and trusting in Providence I How- 
ever, when within a week of the time that he ex- 
pected a call from the agent, he found that with 
all his industry he had been only able to muster 
five and twenty shillings, and his rent was above 
five pounds. So, after a good deal of painful de- 
liberation, he thought of selling his single cow, 
thinking that by redoubled exertion he might after 
a while be enabled to repurchase her ; forgetting 
that before the cow was sold was really the time 
to make the exertion. A circumstance that greatly 
damped his ardour in this design, was the idea of 
his wife's not acquiescing in it ; and one evening, 
as they sat together by the light of the wood and 
turf fire, he thus opened his mind — 

" Ellen, asthore, it's myself that's sorry I haven't 
a fine large cabin, an' a power o' money, to make 
yott happier an' comfortabler than you ate." 

*' Owen,*' she interraptedf ** dout 'jou Vaovi 
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I'm very hfippy ; an' didn't I often tell you thai h 
was the will of Providence that we shud be poor? 
So it's sitiful to be wishin' for ricbes," 

Bud, Ellen a cushla, it's growin' worse wid us 
every day: an' I'm afeard the Ihrouble is goin" to 
on U3. You know how hard the mastber's 
new agint is — how he sould Paddy Murphy's cow, 
an' turned him out, beka^e he couldn't pay his 
tint ; an' I'm afeard I'l! have to sell ■ Black Ben,' 
to prevint his do in' the same wid us." 

" Well, Owen agra, we musn't mummr for out 
disthresses; so do whatever you think right — times 
won't be always as tliey are now." 

" Bad, Ellen," said he, " you're forgettin' how 
you'll miss the dhrop ov milk, an" tlie bit of fresh 
butther, fur whin we pact wid the poor baste, you 
won't have even thim to comfort you." 

" Indeed, an' iv I do miss them, Owen," she 
answered, " shure it's no tnatther, considherin' ibe 
bein' turned out ov one's home into the world. 
Remimber the ould aayin' ov ' out ov two evils al- 
ways chuse the lastc ;' an' so, darlint, jtst do what- 
ever you think is far the best." 

After this conversation, it was agreed on by both 
that Owen should set out the next day but one for 
to try and dispose of " the cow, the 
crathur;" and although poverty had begun to 
^rmd them a little, still they had enoagh tO'.fl 
inc/ slept tranquilly. l\(i-)ie^f 
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that the very morning on which he had appointed 
to set outy *' Black Bess ** was seized for a long 
arrear of a tax that had not been either asked or 
paid there for some time, and driven o£r, with 
many others belonging to his neighbours, to be 
sold. Now you must know, good reader, that 
there is a feeling interwoven, as it were, in the 
Irish nature, that will doggedly resist any thing 
that it conceives in the slightest or most remote 
degree oppressive or unjust ; and that feeling then 
oomplet«ly usurped all others in Owen's mind. 
He went amongst his friends, and they condoled 
with one another about their grievances — there 
was many a promise exchanged, that they would 
stand by each other in their future resistance to 
what they considered an unlawful impost. When 
the rent-day came, by disposing of his two pigs, 
and by borrowing a little, he was enabled to pay 
^e full amount, and thus protract for some time 
the fear **ov bein* turned out on the world." 

Some days after, the whole country was in a tu- 
mult — Daly, " the procthor,** was found murdered 
*n the centre of the high road, and there was no 
^lue perceptible, by which the perpetrators of the 
^fimc could be discovered. The very day before, 
^wen had borrowed the gamekeeper's gun, to go, 
^s he said, to a wild, mountainous part of the 
<H>uiitry^ to shoot hares ; and trom \}kv^ ca\cwx\^- 
•taoce, and bia not having retuxuedL \.\v^ d.^^ ^l\sx 
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B Strong feeling of suspicion against tiim was ia 
the mindg of most. In fact, on the very evening 
that we have represented Ellen silling in (ears, the 
police had come to the cabin in search of him; 
and their report to the magistrate was, that be 
had absconded. His wife was in a miserable state 
of mind, and her whole soul was tortured with con- 
flicting emotions. Owen's long absence, as well 
as his borrowing the gun, seemed to bespeak his 
guilt; and yet, when she recollected ibc gentle- 
ness of his manner, and his hitherto blameless 
•life, she could not deem him so, no mailer Iww 
oircumstancee seemed against him. But then, the 
harrowing idea that it might be, came in to blu 
these newly formed hopes, and her state of ,^ 
pense was one of deep and acute misery. 

She was sitting, as we have said, alone t> 
fire, that had consisted of two or three s 
turf heaped upon the floor, bad almost entUl 
gone out : the stools and bosses were tossed nflj 
gently here and there ; and the appearance oH 
entire apartment was quite different from its a 
neat and tidy trim. Her bead was beat a lUl 
and her hands were clasped tigiitly round^ 

I knees, whUe her body was swaying to and (rt 
it the agitation of her mind would not allow of iM. 
■pose. Her eyes were dry. but red from formu 
Ireeping; and she was occasionally mutleringA < 
tA'o, he can't be ^uill-j," — "0"«eu toxK 
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Wirtlfepli^I^ wtliC be'^inninthriith'l^ and strch 
lib6i«r|tai»iioi»v GraldiitiHy, as <he thuii^tlMAng^it 
tiibdy'4MP>ii|jD(U<)tii b^ci and her 

dHefa((i7dte!4D0 longer drjy while the light that 
•Afiitdtthnwgli'th^opea door beooming Middenly 
■iMfed^riilMifiMrtted raimd, aad raised' 'her tearful 
^Ipsibi^estiottthe iiitruden ^M^sprang eagerly 
Mii<iui^a»dl:kdng^mihi9 neck, (for it was XD wen' 
WiidK^)} ^iiei she jorffully exolaimed^^ ' 

'^^Oiiy JuBfa^-M^prdsed^ yer com6 bi^at list^ 
^|M»4]ie UtfSdaD ^ir reports, an^ to prove yer 
ipiibeWAfcni on .'■■' 

^^Snsh;:iky darlint,'^ he aaswered, 'M kiiewt 
]W^d bfe glad to get me back/' and he kissed 
V^ and again her burning lips : ** but what do 
you mane, acushla ?— What reports do you spake 
®^> an' ov what am I accused V 

** Oh, thin Owen, Vm glad you didn't even hear 
^ ii; an' the poliss here sarchin' the house to 
'^'^'^ke yon pres'ner. Shure, avick, Bill Daly the 
P'^cthor, Ihat sazed poor Black Bess, was mur- 
""©red the very mornin' you wint to shoot the 
'^^es ; an' on account ov yer borryin* the gun, an' 
^^atcnin' him the day ov the sale, they sc^id it 
^^ you that done id : bud I gev thim^ all the lie, 
^'^ 1 knew you wor innocent* Now, Owen, a 
^Rttr, you look tired ; sit down, an I'll get yott 
*^^«ietbin' to ate. Och, bud I'm glad that 'jeir i^ 
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The overjoyed wife soon heaped fresli turf on 
the dre, and partly blowing, partly fanning it into 
ig a large iron pot over It, from a hook 
:mly fixed in tliewull. While these preparations 
lere going forward, Owen laid aside his rough 
otUstde coat, and going to the door, looked out, as 
if in irresolution. 

" Ellen," at length said he, turning suddenly 
round, " I'm thinkin' that I'd betther go to the 
poliss barrack an' surrindher — or rather, see what 
they have to say agin me '. as I'm an innocent 
man, I've no dhread ; an* if I wait till they come 
an' take me, it'll look as iv I was afeard." 

"Thnie fur you, agra," she answered; "bud 
it's time enough yit a bit — no one knows ov yer 
bein' here. You look slaved, an' had betther rest 
yerself, an' ate a pratee or two. I have no milk 
ov my own to ofler you bomj, but I'll go an' tbry 
an' get a dhrop from a neighbour." 

When Ellen returned with a little wooden DOg-> 
{in full, her husband was Eitting wanning his 
liands over the Gre ; and it was then she recollected 
that he bad not brought back the gun with him; 
besides, when she cast a glance at his clothes, 
they were soiled with mud and clay, and torn in 
many places. But these circumstances did not for 
a moment operate in her mind against bin), for she 
knew from the very manner of his first question, atflt 
le innocence of his esc\aLTOa.Uun,ft»a3i.iloft* 
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titoisi^iiihaipRjiotit^were all filse. Even thoagk 
he bd^idi' ^ittettpted to ez^Bitk th6 cause of hit 
I^tottttcteid afaHBii6^^ slie felt conflcioils that it was 
Bifit't^^^Uid fbibdre (6 ask any qitestioiis about 
i^ ''It wits 1»^ fint opened the sobject, as they sat 

** Eneny** said he, ** sence I saw yon last, I wint 
Aniglli a dafebV hardship; an' lUttle thought, 
^ bA^ rciianir; ihat I'd be accused ov i^o black a 



^t&BB.'^- - -• • 



"^^HffA, Sbuii enbugh, Owen dariint ; but I hope 
MB WSDl Ihr the best 1 littile thought Pd see 
Ae day that yira'd be suspected ov murdher." 

"Well; Ellen aroon, alPs in it is, it can't be 
helped. Bud as I was sayin' — ^wbin I left this, I 
ciit acrass by Shemus Doyle's, an* so up into the 
nwnntain, where I knew the hares were coorsin* 
alWTJt in plenty. I shot two or three ov thim ; an' 
^ night began to fall, I was thinkin' ov comin* 
^>me, when I heerd the barkin' ov a dog a little 
ferther up, in the wild part, where I niverven- 
Awed afore. I dunna what prompted me to folly 
*1; but, anyhow, I did, an' wint on farther an' 
^her. Well, Ellen agra, I at last come to a 
deep valley, full up a'most ov furze an' brambles, 
^* I seen a black thing runnin' down the edge ov 
*"• It was so far off, I thought it was a hare, an* 
* I lets fly, an' it rowled over an' ovet, W\wvft.\ 
^Wuefir^ wAat was it bud a pwtt^ W^^ ^^^- 
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^^^■^iel; an' you may be sliure I was sorry rorshootin' 
^^^B it> an' makin' bucIi a miEtake. I lays down the 
^^^H^un an' takes id in my arniE, an' the poor crathnr 
^^^B licked iha liand thateiiot id. Thin suddenly there 
^^^P comes up three sthraiige min, an' sazin me as if I 
1^^^ wor a child, they earrid me down wid there, cursia' 
itn' ahusin' me all the way. As they made me 
)j take a solemn oath not to revale what I saw there, 

PI can't tell you any more : but they liirated me 
badly, an' it was only yestheiday I escaped," 
" Well, Owen a hagur, we ought to be tbankrul 
that you're back here safe ; bud do yon think tho 
magisthrate will be satisfied with this story? — they 
1^^^ are always anxious to do justice, but they must be 
^^Laatiafied." 

^^^P "In throtii they are, machree ; but shure I'll 
^^™ iwsre to id ; an' besides, you know, the raal mur- 
dherer may be discovered — for God never letn it, 
ov all other crimes, go alhout punishment. An' 
BOW I'll jlst g'O to the barracks at wanst, an' be 
out ov suspinse." 

Ere Duncan had concluded this sentence, the 
tramp of feet was heard outside, and in a few ae- 
Gonds the cabin was full of armed men, who cane 
to take him prisoner. He had been seen enter* 
ing his cabin ; and they iromedialely — that U, as 
soon as they' could muster a party— set out to 
j^^^ make him captive. Aa he was known to mo BtiJif' _ || 
^^BeAcrn, and did not rooke tV\e i^\%\\\^v a^>£a^^^^ 
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lesistancey they treated him gently, but bound his 
htDds firmly behind his back, and took every ne- 
cessary precaution. Though Ellen, while it seemed 
at a distance, had conversed calmly about his sur-* 
lender, she was violently agitated at the appear- 
ance of the armed force. She clung to her hus- 
band's knees, and refused to part from him, wildly 
screaming, ^' He's innocent ! — my husband's in- 
nocent S" and when all was prepared, she walked 
by his side to the magistrate's house, (a distance 
of three miles,) her choking sobs and burning 
tears attesting the violence of her uncontrolled 
feelings. A sEort examination was gone through 
there; and the circumstantial evidence that was 
adduced, made the case look very serious. One 
Dian positively swore, that he had seen Duncan 
pMs by in the morning, in the direction where the 
^y was found, and that he was armed with a 
^' Another, that in about an hour afterwards 
"® had heard a shot, but supposed it was some 
person coursing, and that the report was just 
^"^re the body was found, and where Owen had 
*^en ^een proceeding to. His only cow having 
*^^^ seized by Daly, a threat that he was heard 
*^ttering^ and his absence from home, were duly 
^^'^inented on ; and finally, he was committed to 
^*^On to abide his trial at the Ennis Assizes, 
^ile all this was going forward, Ellen's emotions 
"'^^ most agonizing. She stared yjMX'^ ^X ^^ 
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magistrate and the two witnesses ; and as the evi- 
dence was proceeded with, she sometimes hastily 
put back her hair, as if she thought she were 
under the influence of a dream. But when his 
final committal was made out, and her mind 
glanced rapidly at the concurrent testimony, and 
the danger of Owen, she rushed forward, and 
flinging her arms round him, wildly exclaimed — 

**They sha'n't part us — they sha'n't tear us 
asunder ! No, no, Owen, I will go wid you to 
preson ! Oh, is id come to this wid us ? — You to 
be dhragged from home, accused ov murdher— 
and I — I — Father of marcies, keep me in my 
sinses — Vm goin' mad — wild, wild mad !" 

** Ellen V* said Owen, gently unwinding her 
arms, and kissing her forehead, while a scalding 
tear fell from his eye on her cheek — " Ellen, 
asthore machree ! don't be overcome. There's a 
good girl, dhry yer eyes. That God that knows 
I'm guiltless, 'ill bring me safe through all. May 
his blessin' be on you, my poor colleen, till we 
meet agin ! You know you can come an' see me. 
Heaven purtect you, Ellen, a lanna ! — Heaven 
purtect you !" 

When he was finally removed, she seemed to 

lose all power, and but for the arm of a bystander, 

would have fallen to the ground. It was not with- 

out assistance that she was at length enabled to 

reach her cabin. 
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It is strange how man*s feelings and powers are 
swayed by outward circumstances, and how his 
pride and strength may be entirely overcome by 
disheartening appearances ! So it was with Owen. 
Although constantly visited in prison by his faith- 
ful wife — although conscious of his own inno- 
cence—and although daily jeceiving assurances of 
hope from a numerous circle of friends — yet still 
his spirit drooped. The gloom of imprisonment — 
the idea of danger — the ignominy of public execu- 
tion, and all the horrors of innocent conviction, 
gnidually wore away his mental strength; and 
when the assize time approached, he was but a 
thin shadow of the former bluff, healthy Owen 
I^uncan. In so short a time as this, can care and 
harrowing thought exhibit its influence on the hu- 
"ian frame ! 

Never was there a finer or more heavenly morn- 

• 

^Dgthan that which ushered in the day of trial. 
■^"G court-house was crowded to suffocation, the 
^oh outside fearfully numerous, and never before, 
perhaps, was Ennis in such a state of feverish ex- 

• 

C'tement. Daly's murder was as nought in the 
^'ttds of all, in comparison with Duncan's accu- 
sation. Alas ! the former was an occurrence of 
too frequent repetition, to be very much thought 
» hut the latter — namely, Owen's being sus- 
pGcted — was a subject of the e\Ueme?X \?^w^^\. 

Hi r 

^ former high character — his sobueV^ — \\\sv^^\\^v 
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iiess, and his being a native of the towa, iq some 
measure accounted for this latter feeling ; and 
there was an inward conviction la most men's 
minds, that he was guiltless of the crime of which 
he was accused. Although the court-house was 
crowded, yet when the prisoner was called to the 
bar, a pin could be heard to drop in any part of 
the place. Tihere was a single female figure lean- 
ing on the arm of an^aged and silver-haired, though 
hale and healthy countryman, within a few feet of 
the dock; and as the prisoner advanced/ and lay- 
ing his hand on the iron railing, confronted the 
judges and the court, she slowly raised* the hood 
of the cloak in which she was completely muffled, 
and gazed long and earnestly on his face. There 
was in that wistful look, a fear — a hope — an un- 
dying tenderness ; and when his eye met hers, 
there was a proud, yet soft and warm expression 
in its glance, that re- assured her sinking heart. As 
she looked round on the court, and the many 
strange faces, and all the striking paraphernalia of 
justice, a slight shudder crept silently over her 
frame, and she clung closer to her companion, as 
if to ask for all the protection he could afford. It 
was Ellen and her father, who came, the former 
summoned as a witness, and the latter to accom- 
pany and support the daughter of his aged heart. 
Duncan was arraigned: ^\\d owVjevck^^itedthe 
usual question of ** gu\\l^,ox uo\. ^>}a\VjV V^'wl- 
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swered in a clear, calm voice, " Not guilty, my 
lord!" and the trial proceeded. The same evi- 
dence that was given at the magistrate's house was 
a second time repeated ; and evidently its train of 
circumstances made a deep impression on the 
court. While the first part of the examination 
was going forward, Ellen remained as motionless 
w a statue, scarcely daring to move or breathe; 
tat when the depositions went more and more 
Jigainst Owen, her respirations became quick, short, 
and gaspish ; and when the crier desired her to 
get up on the table, it was with difficulty that she 
obeyed him. When seated, she gazed timidly 
'ound on the crowd of counsellors and the judges, 
^ though to bespeak their sympathy ; but >tlien, 
not meeting a single glance from which to glean 
even the shadow of hope, she covered her face 
^ith her hands. A moment or two elapsed, and 
^e grew more assured, and the counsel for the 
crown proceeded with the examination. 

** Ellen Duncan — is not that your name?" was 
t^e first question. 

** It is, Sir," she shrinkingly answered, without 
raising her eyes. 

** Do you know the prisoner at the bar V 

** Do I know the pres*ner at the bar ?" she rei- 
terated ; '* do I know Owen Duncan ? Shure, 
^snthe my own Ausband ?" 
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'* Do you recollect the night of the twenty-first 
of September V 

" I do, Sir." 

" Can you swear to whether your husband was 
at home on that night or not V* 

Her voice faltered a little as she answered in 
the negative ; and on the presiding judge repeat- 
ing the question, with the addition of, " Did be 
return at all next day ?" it seemed as if she first 
thought that her answers might criminate him still 
farther, and clasping her hands convulsively toge- 
ther, and raising her face to the bench, while the 
scalding tears chased each other down her sunken 
cheek, she passionately exclaimed — 

** Oh, for the love of heaven, don't ask me any 
thing that *ill be worse for him ! Don't, counsel- 
lor jewel, don't ! — don't ask me to sware any thing 
that 'ill do him harm ; for I can't know what I'm 
sayin' now, as the heart within me is growin* 
wake." 

After a few cheering expressions from the bench, 
who evidently were much moved by her simply 
energetic language and action, she was asked 
whether she could tell the court where her hus- 
band spent that and the following nights ; and 
with all the eagerness that an instantaneously 
formed idea of serving him could give, she an- 
swered — 
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*' Oh, yis ! yis ! my Lord, I can. He was in the 
mountains shootin* wid Phil Dorau*s gun, an' he 
was sazed by some men, that made him stop wid 
thim, an' take an oath not to revale who they wor, 
an' they thrated him badly ; so afther three days 
lie made his escape, an' come home to the cabin, 
whin he was taken by the poliss." 

"One word more, and you may go down — 
What was done with that gun ?'' 

The judge*s hard and unmoved tone of voice 
seemed to bring misgiving to her mind, and she 
trembled from head to foot as she falteringly an- 
swered — 

"The wild boys in the mountain kep' it, my 
Lord, an' so he couldn't bring id home wid him. 
But indeed, my Lord — indeed he's innocent — I'll 
swear he never done id ! Fur, oh ! iv you knew 
^e tindherness ov his heart — he that niver hurt a 
^Jl Don't be hard on him, for the love ov marcy, 
^^ ril pray for you night an' day." 

This was the last question she was asked ; and 
'having left the table, and regained her former po- 
Sition by her father^s side, she listened with move- 
^^s, motionless intensity to the judge's ** charge." 
'^^ irecapitulated the evidence — dwelt on the strong 
^'^^iumstances that seemed to bespeak his guilt — 
®P^lte of the mournful increase of crime — of laws, 
^'^^ life, and property being at stake — and finally 
closed bis address with a sentence exipxe^siw^ ol 
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the extreme improbability of the prisoner's defence; 
for he, on bein^ asked if he had any thing further 
to say^ replied in the negative, only asserting, in 
the most solemn manner, his innocence of the 
charge. 

The jury retired, and Ellen*s hard, short breath* 
ings alone told that she existed. Her head was 
thrown back, her lips apart and slightly quivering, 
and her eyes fixedly gazing on the empty box, 
with an anxious and wild stare of hope and sus- 
pense. Owen's face was very pale, and his lipt 
livid : there was the slightest perceptible emotion 
about the muscles of his mouth, but his eye quailed 
not, and his broad brow had the impress of an 
unquenched spirit as firmly fixed as ever on its 
marble front A quarter of an hour elapsed, and 
still the same agonizing suspense — another, and 
the jury returned not — five minutes, and they re- 
entered. Ellen's heart beat as if it would burst 
her bosom ; and Owen's pale cheek became a little 
more flushed, and his eye. full of anxiety. The 
foreman, in a measured, feelingless tone, pro- 
nounced the word " Guilty P' and a thrill of horror 
passed through the entire court, while that sick- 
ness which agonizes the very depths of the soul, 
convulsed Owen^s face with a momentary spasm, 
and he faltered, " God's will be done." The 
judge slowly drew on the black cap, and still 
Ellea moved not — it seetaeA ^^ \l \5cL^N%.rj blood 
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within her veins was frozen, and that her life's 
pulses no more could execute their functions ! 
No man, however brave or hardened, can view 
the near approach of certain death, and be un- 
moved ; and as that old man, in tremulous tones, 
uttered the dread fiat of his fate, Owen's eyes 
seemed actually to sink within his head — the veins 
of bis brow swelled and grew black, and his hands 
grasped the iron rail that surrounded the dock, as 
though he would force his fingers through it. 
When all was over, and the fearful cap dmwn off, 
dlen seemed only then to awake to conscious- 
. ness. Her eyes slowly opened to their fullest ex* 
tent— tlieir expression of despair was absolutely 
fnghtful—^a low, gurgling, half-choking sob forced 
itself from between her lips ; and ere a hand could 
he outstretched to save her, she fell, as if quickly 
dashed to the ground by no mortal power — her 
piercing shriek of agony ringing through the court- 
house, with a fearful, prolonged cadence. 

Evening approached, and the busy crowd of 
'dlers had passed away — some to brood over what 
^ey had seen, and others to forget, in the bustle 
^f life, that there were woes and miseries in the 
"earts of their fellow-beings. Owen was re- 
J^anded to prison, as his execution was not to 
^^ke place till the Commission was over — thus 
Saving him more than a week to prepare for that 
fij^al doom. The light that struggled V.\vxo\x^ \!cv^ 
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bars of his cell rested fully on the steoping figure 
of his wife^ as she bent over the rude bed on 
ivhich he lay ; and her hot tears fell fast down her 
cheeks^ as she thought how soon they were doomed 
to part for ever. Hope was not, however, entirely 
dead within her, for the jury had strongly recom- 
mended him to mercy ; and ignorant, as she was, 
of forms and ceremonies — helpless as lone woman 
in misfortune always is — she had determined on 
going to Dublin, to kneel at the feet of the Lord 
Lieutenant — then the proud and whimsical Duke 
of , and there to solicit his pardon « Hav- 
ing hesitated for some time as to the manner in 
which she should break it to him, and ask his ad- 
vice, she thus began — 

" Owen, dear Owen ! do you know what I've 
been thinkin' ov, an' where I've been thinkin' ov 
goin' ?" 

There was no answer returned for some time, 
and on looking at him more earnestly, she was 
astonished to find that he had sunk into a pro- 
found slumber. ** Guilt," thought she, " is not 
there !" and her resolution was taken instantly — 
she would not wake him — she would not let him 
know her purpose — and if she succeeded — her eyes 
flashed through her tears at the anticipation of bis 
rapturous surprise. Stooping lower, she gently 
pressed her lips to his ; and kneeling beside his 
bed, poured forth a shoxt Wx. ^etN^iit i^ta^er to 
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HiK in whom alone we can put our trust — '* In 
^hose hand is the soul of every living thing*, and 
the breath of all mankind/' — " Who preserveth 
not the life of the wicked, but giveth right to the 
poor." There was something exceedingly and 
touchingly beautiful in the attitude of that young 
wife— her hands clasped^ her lips moving with her 
prayer, like rose-leaves with the evening breeze, 
and her upturned face, with its holy and deep re- 
ligious expression. Having concluded her fervent 
petition, she noiselessly aroSe, and giving her 
sleeping husband one long and lingering look of 
affection, that death could not estrange, she si- 
lently glided from the cell. 

On the third night from the events which we 
have narrated, a poor woman was observed wend- 
ing her toilsome way through the streets of the 
metropolis. Her appearance bespoke fatigue and 
long travel ; and as she neared the Upper Castle- 
gate, she had to lean against the railing for sup- 
port. The lamps were lighted, carriages rolling 
to and fro, and all the buzz of life was ringing in 
her ears ; but, oh ! from the expression of pain 
and suifering in her face, and the shrinking with 
"Which she surveyed the sentinels pacing up and 
down, it was evident that her mind but little ac- 
corded with the scenes by which she was sur- 
tx>unded. She slowly and fearfully entered the 
Wide court^yard — a flood oC V\gV\t ^^% ^U^^mvei^ 
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♦ . . . 

from the windows of the vice-regal dwelling, and 
a crowd of idlers stood round about, viewing Uie 
entrance of the visitors, for it appeared as if there 
were a revel of some. kind going on. Ellen's heart 
sank within her, as she heard the carriages rolling 
and dashing across the pavement, for she felt that 
amid the bustle of company and splendoar, her 
poor appeal might be entirely unnoticed. As she 
waited, she saw several of the persons asseinbled- 
thrust rudely back by the soldiers that were oa 
guard ; and when idie advanced a step or two for 
the purpose of entering, a brute in human shape 
pushed her, with a blow of the end of his musket, 
back against the pillar. He was about to repeat 
his violence, when the poor creature fell on her 
knees before him, and screamed — 

" Sojer darlin', don't stop me ! I'm only goin' 
in to plade fur my husband's life, an' shure you 
won't prevint me ? I've thravelled many a wairy 
mile to get here in time; an', oh! for marcy'ssake 
let me pass." 

At this moment the carriage of the eccentric and 

beautiful Lady , one of the wildest, strangest, 

and best hearted females of the Irish Court, set 
down its lovely burden. She had seen the whole 
transaction of the sentinel, and heard Ellen's pa- 
thetic appeal, and her heart was instantly moved 
in her favour, for the example of fashion bad not 
yet frozen up its finer ieeWn^'s. l?^xX\^ l\\rou^h 
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the workings of a softened heart, and partly to 
nia.1ce what was then all the rage, a scene or sen- 
sation, she resolved instantly to get her admitted 
to the presence of the Duke— rnay, to present her 
herself. She was well known to be a favourite ; 
aticl whatever whim of hers took place, no matter 
ho^ extravagant, was sare to meet his hearty con- 
currence. She desired Ellen to rise and follow 
her: and the poor creature's eyes streamed with 
testrs as she invoked a fervent blessing on the head 
of her lovely protectress. While passing up the 
gnuid staircase, amid the wondering gaze and sup- 
pressed titter of many a pampered menial, she in- 
structed her how to proceed ; and having received 
a. basty account of all, and desired her not to be 
faint-hearted, she turned to the simpering master 
^^ the ceremonies to tell him of her ** dear delight- 
^^ freak :" there was a glad smile on her lip, and 
^ S'Jowing crimson on her cheek, but still there was 
^ SHatening moisture in her fine eyes, that told of 
^* t and womanish feelings. 

The Duke was sitting on a chair of crimson 

^*^et ; a cushion of the same costly material sup- 

^^^ted his feet ; and he was looking with an ap- 

'^^arance of apathy and ennui on the splendid 

P^^Up around him. The glitter of the lights, the 

^^tre of the jewels, and the graceful waving of 

^^ many-coloured plumes, gave every thing a 

^I'tlj, sumptuous appearance, and t\ie ^k ^^i:^ 
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heavy with odours, the fragrant offering of many a 
costly exotic. Suddenly every eye was turned on 
the door with wonder and astonishment, and every 

voice was hushed as Lady entered, her cheeks 

blushing from excitement, and her eye bright with 
anticipated triumph. She led the poor and hum- 
bly clad Ellen by the hand, who dared not look 
up, but with her gaze ri vetted on the splendid 
carpet, was brought like an automaton to the feet 
of the Duke, where she mechanically knelt down. 

** Will yer Excillincy be plazed," began Lady 

, playfully mimicking the brogue, " to hear 

this poor crathur's complaint ? Her husband has 
been condimned to die for a murdher he didn't 
commit by no manner ov manes, as the sayin' is ; 
an* as there was a sthrong recommindation to 
marcy, if you'll grant him a reprieve, you'll have 
all our prayers, and (in an under tone) your Ex- 
cillincy knows you want thim." 

The Duke seemed a little bewildered, as if he 
could not make out what it meant, and the glit- 
tering crowd now all surrounded the group ; when 
Ellen, who had ventured to look timidly up, con- 
ceiving that the Duke hesitated about the pardon, 
(poor creature ! she little knew that he had not 
even heard of Owen's trial,) eagerly grasped the 
drapery of his chair, and while the big tears rolled 
from beneath her eyelids, exclaimed — 

*^ Oh ! may the great and *^vx^\.'?iQN\dfttice, that 
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sees the workin' ov all our hearts, pour a blessin' 
on yer Lordship's head — may his holy grace be 
wid you fur iver an' iver, an' do listen to my 
Players ! My husband is innocent — an' oh ! as 
you hope for marcy at the last day, be marciful 
^ow to him:' 

*'Lady ,** said the Duke, *'what is the 

leaning of all this — will you explain ?" 

** Your Excellency," answered she, in the natu- 

'^l sweet pathos of her tones, ** it is a poor man 

^Mo has been condemned to die on circumstantial 

®^idence. He has been strongly recommended to 

*^^rcy, and this weeping female is his wife. I 

^^Und her outside praying for admission, and have 

'^^Ought her hither. She has travelled, mostly on 

'Qot, upwards of ninety miles, to ask a pardon ; 

^^i3 1 trust you will not refuse a reprieve, till your 

^''ace has time to inquire into the circumstance. 

T'liis is the head and front of my offending.' " 

** May heaven bless yer Ladyship," burst from 

^*^^ depths of Ellen's grateful heart, " fur be- 

"^^ Hdin' thim that had no support but his gracious 

m^rcy." 

Xady 's suit was eagerly seconded by many 

^ lair creature who thronged around ; and the 
^ ^ike smiled, as he answered — 

** Well, well ! one could not refuse so m^xv^ i?)A>c 
^Beechers, so we will order him to be reprxeijed. 
^d there now, let the poor woman be vemoveC^:' 
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Ellen's heart was light, and her eye was ^3aQ, 
and her very inmost soul was thankful to the d3®' 
nipotent, as she that night rested a few hours^^^^^ 

she set out on her return ; and Lady , as ^"® 

pressed her costly pillow, felt a fuller sense of b ^^P" 
piness in being useful to her fellow-creature, ^^^^an 
ever she experienced before. Oh\ that all 
wealthy and in power were incited by si 
feelings. 

The remainder of our simple tale is soon t« 
The reprieve arrived — the sentence was chan;, 
to banishment — and the very day appointed 
Owen's death was that of his wife's successful 
turn. One week previous to the embarkation 
those sentenced to transportation, a man was t 
executed for sheep-stealing. On the drop he 
fessed his guilt, and that he, and not Duncan, 
the murderer of Daly. Owen was immediately :: 
leased, and a subscription raised for him ; w: 
which, as well as with a weighty purse present 
to Ellen by Lady — , he took a comforta 
farm, and rebought * Black Bess,' 

DENIS O'DONOHO. 
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MURTOUGH OGE, THE OUTLAW. 



Murtough Oge O 'Sullivan was the descendant 

of a princely line of ancestors, whose wide posses- 

sJODfr extended along the rock-bound shores of 

^earhaven. He had just arrived to manhood — 

^^ above six feet high — and his frame combined 

&'gaatic strength with the most faultless symmetry. 

"is immediate relations were dead, and the heritage 

^^ his fathers in the occupation of strangers. The 

^Orld was all before him ; — but among the various 

I^Ursuits that engrossed the attention of the multi- 

^**de, he saw no occupation within his reach. The 

^^ord afforded the only method of cutting through 

^•^e gordian knot that bound his lot to poverty. 

■'^^ embarked for France — and after ten years of 

^^live service, he saw himself raised to proud emi- 

^^nce in the military profession, and possessed of 

^ competence, the reward of his merit, sufFicleivt to 

^tider his future life free and indepeudetvt. 

Whea O'SulUvaa left his native cow\\U^> \vvs» 
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nearest relations there were a widowed aunt and 
her orphan son. At the period to which we have 
alluded above, this son was grown to man's estate, 
and, like most of his countrymen, was brave and 
unthinking. The practice of smuggling was then 
carried on to a great extent along the south and 
the western coast of Ireland ; many of the respec- 
table Irish families embarked in the illegal traffic; 
and to defraud the revenue, in the estimation of 
the Irish of that period, was considered a matter 
of boast, and certainly, by no means, of disgrace. 
Unfortunately for young Denis, he became at- 
tached to a gang of smugglers. — They wanted 
such a leader — his great popularity in that wild 
district could secure them a safe asylum for their 
persons and merchandize; and his resolution in 
danger, and headlong bravery in action, were most 
necessary to men w'feo had to evade the pursuit, 
and frequently brave the attack, of the revenue 
cutter on the deep, and of the excisemen, with 
their train of red-coats and busy informers on 
land. He realised their fondest hopes. The brig 
he commanded was the swiftest sailer — and his 
perfect knowledge of the coast always enabled 
him to baffle the vigilance of the king's vessels, as 
he sought to introduce the wine and brandy of 
France to the palates of his countrymen. Indeed, 
it often happened that v^'\\en \\v^ e^Wst ^vie chase, 
and the smuggler seemed Vo &\iO\\.^vi ^"^^ ^&>i 
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tired in the parsuit^ or panic-struck by the occa- 
sional shot which cut along her rigging, or boomed 
harmless over the waves, from the deck of the 
pursuing cutter, that she unaccountably disap- 
peared at the instant. The armed boat sent to 
explore the bay or creek where the smuggler might 
have sought temporary shelter, returned unsuc- 
cessful from the search. The flight and disap- 
pearance of the brig afforded strange matter of 
cogitation to the cutter's crew, according as their 
ininds were imbued with education or wild super- 
stition : those declared the matter to be wholly 
"^explicable ; and these averred that this was no 
^ther than a phantom ship, sent by the fairies of 
the ocean to lure them to their doom on the fearful 
'ocks of that iron-bound coast. A tall cliff that 
P**ojected its slanting side into the sea, hid from 
observation the narrow mouth of a cove, within 
^^hich the brig suddenly glided, and was com- 
pletely land-locked. The sea-lane (if I may use 
^*ie word) that led into this cove, ran obliquely be- 
^^een cliffs so close and precipitous, that a few 
^i^ave men, couched on each side, could, without 
^*^k to themselves, destroy a dozen armed boats 
^^ttempting to force an entrance, by only huiling 
^Own the loose masses of rock which surmounted 
^*>e granite walls that overhung, with fearful 
^*>reatenin^*-, the dark waves below. It ic<\w\\e\ 
^t^e utmobt stretch of pilotage to guide \\\vi VA^i, 
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along this narrow way, for the rigging of the ves- 
sel almost touched the opposite rocks; but within, 
the cove afforded complete shelter. Here was also 
a cave, the joint effort of nature and art, in which 
the contraband cargo was stowed in safety, till 
the proper time arrived for transporting it- to the 
different places of destination. The mouth of this 
cave was overflowed at high water, and led by a 
gentle ascent to a vault strewn with the finest 
sand ; and the interior received light and air from 
a fissure in the rock above, to which art had given 
a funnel-like shape. This cove was the brig's 
place of concealment, and this cave the safe re- 
treat of the smugglers, and the depository of their 
store, where they could set all the harpies of the 
revenue at complete defiance. 

At length Denis O'SuUivan reached the goal of 
his desperate career. One night, in the month of 
October, he prepared to escort a quantity of French 
brandy to a neighbouring town. About ten pack 
horses conveyed the illicit liquor, and his party 
consisted of twelve stout fellows, who often before 
achieved a service of danger. But a person In the 
confidence of one of the party, who got intimation 
of this midnight excursion, was induced, by the"^ 
hope of reward, to betray the route of tlie smug- 
glers to one Puxley, a revenue officer. The road 
led through a rocky disUiel, «ckd w^xk arriving at 
a particular pass, iu viVvdalVife to^(V. wsAfc^\^w»^ 
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the edge of a precipitous descent, where the rough 
rocks rose above, and a mountain torrent foamed 
arid fretted its winding course below, the moon 
suddenly showed her round orb emerging from the 
sea, and shedding her first faint light on the smug- 
glers, tinged the purple clififs that rose above them 
with a silver shade. Then was a human form ob- 
s^ed to rise above the tali rocks that overhung 
the narrow way — he bore in his hand a long gun — 
bis height seemed above the usual stature of men, 
as be drew up his figure to its full length on the 
bigb cliff, and bid the smugglers stand and sur- 
render in the king's name. 

"And who art thou," said O'Sullivan, "that 
presumest to utter that audacious command ?" 

" I am,*' said he, "a revenue officer ; I wish to 
apprise you of your present situation, and thereby 
to prevent the effusion of blood. The road is lined 
with soldiers — your retreat is cut off — and you rush 
forward to certain destruction. I again request 
that you will submit to the king's mercy." 

After a moment's consultation with his followers, 
tbe leader of the gang answered — 

"We know the tender mercies of your king, 
and none of my party are yet ambitious of gracing 
a gibbet; — we are well armed, and the boldest of 
your soldiers may rue our unerring aim. At ll^^ 
Worst it is but to die — and better to d\e\^«^ tciexv^ 
&1I basely yield without a struggle.'' 
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" Your blood then be upon your own heads, 
infatuated men," said Puxley, retiring beyond the 
cliff. 

In proportion to the magnitude of their danger 
did the reckless bravery of these desperate men 
appear. They rushed forward, with a wild and 
piercing shout, in front of the horses, which might 
otherwise have served to screen them from the lire 
of the military. The next brief moment brought 
them in view of the soldiers, who poured an ill- 
directed fire upon them, for not a man fell. The 
smugglers fired in return — the soldiers recoiled — 
those pursued the advantage, till the guns of the 
opposing parties met muzzle to muzzle. In that 
hour of strife, Puxley, the revenue officer, who the 
moment before evinced so laudable an anxiety to 
prevent the flow of human blood, and who did not 
mingle in the fray, but lay couched on a ledge of 
the rock, presented his long gun at 0*Sullivan, 
and fired with sure and murderous aim. The fatal 
ball pierced his side, and as he felt the mortal 
stroke, he sprang from the ground to a considera- 
ble height, then descending in the struggle of 
death, he reeled to the earth — and as his head met 
the flinty rock, the butt end of a musket in some 
ruffian hand, unnecessarily scattered his brains 
about. When his party saw their leader fall, they 
resigned all thoughts o^ m^vxvtaAmTv^X.W fcay ; with 
one wild effort they bxoke XJcviow^xXxa ^w^tk^^^sv^ 
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escaping under favour of the night, left their leader 
^tnd two others of their party dead, while the mili- 
tary had six killed, and as many more desperately 
"bounded. 

The remains of Denis O'Sullivan were conveyed 
to his mother's house; and as the woe-struck wo- 
taan poured her maternal despair over the remains 
of her unfortunate son, in the done which is usual 
on these mournful occasions — she besought heaven 
that the wild fox of the hill would lap the heart's 
Hood of her orphan's murderer ! — and the raven 
of the valley flap her sable wing over his lifeless 
carcass! This dreadful imprecation reached the 
ears of Puxley — filled with cruel revenge, he as- 
sembled a party that surrounded the house of the 
wretched woman, and set it on fire. As the flames 
rose through the roof, one, more compassionate 
than the rest, suflered the almost suffocated inha- 
bitant to escape through a window. A cat was 
the only living thing that remained inside ; and as 
the devouring flames cut off* every place of refuge, 
the screams of the poor animal, which strongly re- 
sembled the shrieks of human despair, were heart- 
rending ; and Puxley mistaking them for the death- 
cries of his human victim, ferociously exclaimed, 
"now the old witch may utter her curses in hell/' 
A year after these dreadful transactions took 
place, Murtough Oge O'Sullivan came to ies»vd^ 
in i/5 native country, and learned iVve ^^"Ql ^^Vfe q1 
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his cousin, and the cruel wrongs of his aunt^ from 
her own lips. She urged him, on her hlessing, to 
revenge the death of her son — and the soldier but 
too faithfully kept the injunction. The usual mode 
of seeking to slay an enemy in single combat he 
could not resort to, for a penal statute prohibited 
him the use of iire-arms, or even the sword, which 
was at that time worn as the common mark of 
gentility. But Murtough Oge, spurred on to ven- 
geance, waylaid Puxley, and shot him through the 
head. The body of the revenue officer lay where 
it fell, undiscovered for some days ; and the tra- 
dition of that district has it, that the wild fox and 
the raven literally fulfilled the malediction of the 
widow. The government immediately outlawed 
the murderer, and set a price on his head. He 
defended himself in a castellated residence on the 
border of the sea; and such were his personal 
bravery and mode of resistance, that the numerous 
parties which the hope of reward had led to at- 
tempt his capture, were always repulsed. The 
outlaw led this precarious and desperate life for 
many years, in utter defiance of the legal autho- 
rities. 

One night, as Murtough Oge and a few trusty 

friends kept watch in his strong hold, he felt an 

unusual depression of spirits. The fire that ere- 

whiJe blazed brightly on the ample hearth, now 

decayed in its own asihes; an^ V^^ oci^'^vcsiVAl 
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^^g-Iit of the dying embers, as it shed a faiut glare 
^pon the tall forms and ferocious features around 
biin, was not calculated to dispel the gloom of his 
^eart. Plunged in a deep reverie, he brought to 
^is mind's eye all the varied scenes of his past 
life — and he sighed at the sad retrospect. Among 
the fiaithfol few that shared his desperate fortunes, 
was a harper— a last lingering child of the inte- 
resting minstrel race. This son of song had fallen 
open eWl days ; but he found himself in the house 
of his natural protector, for the O'Dalys were, in 
the olden day, the hereditary bards of the O^Sulli- 
van Beara. 

** O'Daly," said the outlaw, "my heart is des- 
ponding and low ; the music of your clarseach 
might lay the spirit of melancholy ; but let your 
song be one of sadness, for your strains of joy 
must be reserved for happier hours." 

The hoary minstrel took his harp, and after a 
short irregular prelude, he played a wild, melan- 
choly strain, which he accompanied with his voice: 
and this was the burden of his song. 

" Once upon a time, there lived in a strong 
castle, on a tall cliff by the wild sea, a chieftain ; 
and his name went through the remotest ends of 
the land — for he was the scourge of the oppressor, 
and the hope of the defenceless. But these noble 
qneJities drew upon him the hatred of certavu ^\^^v 
men, who bore evil report of him to tV\e \A^W\w^\ 
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on them all. This small boat glided unharmed in 
the storm towards the rocky shore, and the ship, 
ty some strange attraction, followed in its wake.*' 
A second groan, which roused them that heard 
>t into fearful alarm. 

" As they rapidly neared the rocks, the boat 
'^at bore the spectre approached the ship, and in 
^ voice that rose above the tempest of the deep, 
^Q threatened to sink them to the bottom of the 
•^a, if the captain were not given up to him with- 
^nt delay. 

**The sailors, for their own safety, bound the 

^«voted wretch, and lowered him into the small 

■^oat ; and as the dreadful spectre and his guilty 

;im retired through the troubled sea, the tem- 

abated : and while the despairing shrieks of 

^*^^ mortal, and the exulting yells of the spectre, 

t^^^rced the vault of heaven, the boat and its 

* ■"eightage sunk beneath the yawning waters." 

Here the feelings of Scully were excited to mad- 
^^^8 : he sprung from his seat exclaiming, " I am 
^'^cit murderous traitor ! — I have betrayed my 
^^^ster, and sold the precious blood of an O'Sul- 
**Van ;" then falling at the outlaw's feet, and pre- 
^^Uting his dagger, ** Sheath this,'* he said, ** in 
*^y perjured heart, and rid the world of a ruf- 

At this brief moment the trampling of feet gave 
waning' to Scu/iy's incoherent Yangw^^^, ^Q>^ n^^ 
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house was surrounded with armed men. Its in* 
mates were determined to fight to the last extre- 
mity, but this desperate resource was denied them. 
The villainous Scully, whom the strangely coinci- 
dent song of the bard had roused to a horror of 
his treachery, had betrayed his master, and ren- 
dered all the fire-arms useless by soaking their 
contents with water. Here we are enabled to re- 
cord an act of devoted attachment on the part of 
the outlaw's fosterer, whose name was likewise 
O'Sullivan. In this hour of peril he generously' 
resolved to procure his master's safety by his own 
death. Having attired himself in the usual- dreat 
of the outlaw, he rushed, sword in hand*, against 
the soldiery — every musket was levelled at the 
brave man, and he fell beneath a shower of bullets. 
The work of destruction was but begun — the house 
was fired in every direction, and as the inmates 
rushed from the flames, the leaden messengers of 
death arrested their farther flight. No trace of 
the miserable Scully was ever after found ; and it 
is supposed that his despair induced him to perish 
in the flames. As Murtough Oge himself at- 
tempted to escape at a private outlet, a gentleman 
of the neighbourhood, who guided the troops thi- 
ther, lying in wait near the spot, and recognising 
the noble figure of the fugitive, shot him through 
the heart. The principal actors in this affair now 
prepared to convey the OMl\a.V^ t^TKiam^ to Cork, 
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and a passage by water was deemed the most 
eligflble mode of reaching that city. A boat was 
accordingly procured ; but owing either to hatred 
of the unfortunate Murtough Oge, or to some su- 
perstitious observance, or perhaps to a union of 
bothy they would not permit his bloody corpse on 
board; but the body was bound with a rope ta 
the stem of the vessel, and in that manner trailed 
along the deep from Bearhaven to Cork. On ar- 
riving thither, his head was fixed on the gaol of 
the south gate, and the headless trunk exhibited 
for many days to the greedy gaze of the multitude, 
and finally thrown into a pit. Such was the end 
of Murtough Oge O'Sullivan. His fine natural 
endowments and social qualities would have dig- 
^fied any station ; but his lot was cast upon evil 
<^ays, and in the pursuit of revenge, he spurned 
tte laws of God, and incurred the vengeance of 
Aat government within whose iron grasp he met 
Wa untimely fate. 



THE ABDUCTION OP A VOTER. 



A general contested election is alwa]^ a scene 
of disturbance and tumult, but more especially in 
Ireland, where the genius of misrule and mtschfef 
seems to have a particular partiality for presiding. 
An Irishman has a natural love of contention, as 
the old story of trailing a coat in the fair will tes- 
tify ; and on an occasion like this, when not only 
the love of opposition, but the bitterness of party 
feeling, are awakened, "war to the knife" is of 
frequent occurrence. This is the case more espe- 
cially in country towns, for in cities there is al- 
ways some stir; bu when the monotony of country 
life is broken in upon by a hard contest, and 
speeching, and placards, and broken heads, the 
rural factions seize every opportunity of a scrim^ 
magey and the general result is, a few lives lost — 
all for honour, glory, and patriotism — (quere, Pat" 
riot-ism,) 

It was during the election which took place in 
18 — , and which many oi o\it x^'adfet^ must re- 
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member, from the virulence displayed by all par- 
ties, that the somewhat singular occurrence took 
place, of which we are about to speak. In the 
elegantly furnished breakfast-parlour of one of the 
splendid residences of the former nobility in this 
city, sat a beautiful young girl. The entire furni- 
ture of the apartment was imposing, and costly 
without being vulgarly rich — all was elegant and 
refined, and the vase of sweet flowers over which 
JEmily was leaning — the odour-loaded rose and the 
^graoeful lily, seemed most fit to rest on the spider 
nable of polished rosewood, at which she was sit- 
ting. Before an open writing desk, on which was 
strewed various unopened letters, sat a gentleman 
somewhat above the middle age, with a high, po- 
lished brow, and dark hair, on which time already 
bad begun to lay a gentle hand — his features re- 
sembled Emma's considerably, but were more 
strongly marked, and had acquired a haughty and 
somewhat aristocratic sternness, which, however, 
extended not to bis eye ; for it was, though pene- 
trating, mild and gentle in expression. His brow 
appeared thoughtful and somewhat disturbed, as 
he glanced over a letter which he held closely to 
him, and A^i^ & smile of a doubtful character, 
it might be of vexation, crossed his features as he 
exclaimed — 

** Now Emma, love ! who wou\d tVvvuV\\^ ^\^\^ 
frrites me word that all my tcnaula Wn^ i^lvi^t^ 
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bim their support; and that unless I can contrive 
to go down, he fears he'll lose his election !" — 

A slight blush tingied her cheek as the name of 
Frank was mentioned; but not being noticed. It 
Boon died away, while her father continued — 

" I don't like the son of my old friend to be 
thrown out, and that by those upstart Ryans — but 
'tis such a distance, and so wild a neighbourhood; 
yet, he says he'll meet me on the road. The ra»- 
oalg should not be allowed to have their own ymj. 
Emma, do you think I ought to go ?" — 

"Go, father! — why, poor Frank, you know, 
will expect you; and the weather's so fine, and 
rd so love to see " Mount Prospect ;'' and— aad 
— why. Sir! I think you ought." 

" Well then, love, there is no time to be lost — 
do you hasten and make preparations, for we must 
be off before night — while I go and see about the 
carriage," — answered her indulgent parent, as he 
left the room ; while Emma, with a gleam of joy 
lighting up her fine eyes, danced out like a fairy, 
carolling in the glee of an unclouded heart ! 

Emma Hemple was an only daughter, and 
Btrange to assert, was not spoiled, as only daugh- 
ters generally are. Her mother had 4keen called 
from earth while she was but a child, and her in- 
fancy was passed under the protection of an aunl^ 
who loved her as il" B\ve weie W qth daui 
Her ettacalion waa stiicvX-j aUenie,i 
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wholesome principles of moral duty, fiurmly incul- 
cated in a mind waxen to receive, and marble to 
retain. Her father was a gentleman possessed of 
considerable property through the country, more 
especially in M , where he had just determined 
on going, to influence by his presence the votes of 
ilia tenantry, in the return of Frank Hutchinson, 
whose father, his oldest friend, had represented the 
comity for years. Frank was very young and very 
handsome, and very clever, which is more than 
ail — for ladies had rather subdue one clever person 
than a myriad of butterfly fops ; it is such a pride 
to see talent at one's feet. Well — ^he used to walk 
oitt with Emma, and read for her, and sing with 
hev — and of course she was quizzed about her 
^sindsome beau by her light-hearted friends, until 
last she began to think, and when she thought 
blushed — and a blush became her well, al- 
^^ough she would willingly have dispensed with its 
I^^esence. 

Prank had written a pamphlet or two — had 
^pcken at a debating club — and having passed his 
*^nority, a dissolution of parliament coming on, 
^atd deemed himself a fit and proper person to re- 

pi'esent the county of M in parliament. No 

sooner did he address the constituency, than op- 
Position began. Mr. Ryan, a popular man, set 
'*P On popular principles, and this caused \!cv^\e\Xfi\ 
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which urged Mr. Hemple to go down, and support 
by his presence his young friend. 

It was late in the evening when the travelling 
carriage which contained Mr. Hemple and his 
daughter entered a small village, situated about 
thirty miles from their place of destination. They 
purposed stopping there for an hour or more ; but 
should proceed then, as the following day was the 
last of the election; and they only delayed to 
procure refreshment, and a relay of horses, as their 
own were considerably jaded. This village, as too 
many are in Ireland, was a beautiful specimen of 
genuine dirt and disorder. Mac Adam Aoc^ taken 
the principal street under his surveillance^ but it 
was woefully out of repair, and waged a continued 
war with the carriage- springs, as it proceeded 
through its ups and downs. Pigs and poultry, 
curs and chickens, geese and grandams, testified 
that 

'* There are human natures so allied 

Unto the savage love of enterprize. 

That they will seek for peril as a pleasure.'* 

and it was only between ^^ whoops — whooshes — 
and out o' the way, mci^m^^ — the latter, generally, 
when attended to, followed with a grumblingcurse — - 
that the driver succeeded in establishing his burden • 
opposite the inn, without the guilt of blood or ^ 
maiming on his head. 
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The moment the rumbling vehicle came to a 
stand still — hoys — gossoons — colleens — and house 
dogs, gathered tumultuously round it — all eager- 
ness to behold the contents — the boys shouting for 
Ryan — the gossoons shouting for companionship — 
the colleens grinning to show their teeth — and the 
dogs barking to show their lungs. This scene was 
BO new to Emma, and so ludicrous, that she leaned 
back in the carriage, and burst forth into an invo- 
luntary peal of laughter ; and when its door was 
at length opened, and the attentive landlord 
busUingly assisted them out, her blue eyes flashed 
with mild merriment, and her pretty cheeks were 
dimpled with excess of mirth. In one instant, all 
this vanished — and the change was so sudden as 
to direct her father's eyes to the object who had 
caused it ; but after a moment's scrutiny, he 
smiled at her sensitive nervousness, and led her 
into the inn — having given orders for fresh horses 
to be in readiness as soon as possible. 

The individual whom both had so noted, was 

leaning against the window frame, one hand thrust 

loosely into his breast, and the other picking up 

Wrue grains of wheat which were scattered on the 

**®ad of a barrel near where he stood — but all this 

^''^e, his eyes never for a moment wandered from 

"^ persons of Mr. Hemple and his daughter, as 

^'^g as they remained in view, save when the 

^*^er iixcdJy regarded him, and l\veiv \.\ieN ^y^^I^^^^^ 
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beneath his glance. He was below the middle 
size, but with herculean breadth of shoulder and 
expansion of chest, and his legs being short and 
bowed, gave him the appearance of immense 
strength : but it was his features that more parti- 
cularly attracted attention ; they were large, coarse, 
and sottish — and his dull black eye, a little pro- 
truded from his head, had malignity, indulgent 
in brute passion, and cunning, strongly exprei 
in its stealthy glances : in fine, he was one, who 
to look on was to fear, you know not why ; 
to hate, you could not tell wherefore. He 



not outwardly to partake in the general cariosity 
and thoughtless inquisitiveness, and spoke to non 
of the group around the door; but when Emm 
and her father entered, he moved quickly aw 
tov^rds the open country, without having helf 
communication with any ; and yet, so eager wck" : 
all about the new-comers, that this singularity w^ 
unobserved. Mr. Hemple having never, since 
was of age, visited this part of the country befor 
was of course not recognised by any of those whoi 
he encountered ; and was the more pleased, as 
wished his presence to be unannounced and suddeix' 
He had some trouble in parrying the, not que^ 
lions absolutely, but inquisitive hints of Boniface 
who was full of politics and the election, an 
warmly recommended him to vote for Ryan 
'one o' the right soil ^\\ o\x\..^' N^^ ^\ML twj^ 
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feave him for a time, to note the proceedings of 
the strange figure which had caused Emma's mirth 
*o suddenly to subside. 

He rapidly traversed the few fields which were 
rescued from the surrounding sterility, until he 
began gradually to ascend the bleak mountain, at 
the foot of which the small village was situated. 
Here the traces of culture soon became lost, and 
piles of shapelesnock, half covered in some in- 
stances with the luxuriant growth of wild heath, 
*nade the path both difficult and dreary. A low 
cabin, only to be traced from the surrounding 
ix&ouDtain by the wreaths of grey smoke ascending 
from its chimney, was situated near the summit ; 
^nd thither he pursued his course. When within 
^l>out one hundred yards of its entrance, two shaggy 
^^ired, ill-clad figures suddenly appeared, as if to 
'"^connoitre ; and then, apparently satisfied with 
^*^^ individual who was approaching, re-entered, 
*^^Ting the door half closed. He soon followed 
^•'^em in, and when on the threshold, was greeted 
^vith— 

** A thin, Dinis, a hagur, we thought you wor 
^^^ong the boys at the pollin' place. What's 
^■"ought you here, an' the divarshun goin' an ?'* 

**Shure enough, thin, an* it*s in the regard ov 
^*^at same pollin*, Tim. There's llie mastlier goin' 
^^ be beat entirely, out an* out, iv we dou*t ^o\v\ 
^^ckDuiiD an' a. few ov the boys in pYev\tv\\\\^\ \^r 

o ^ 
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** The masther beat ! — Repale Ryan beat ! Ar- 
rah, Dinis Mulligan, don't be divartin' us V jeered 
the man addressed, a rough but good-humouTed 
looking peasant. 

** Yer welcome to yer laugh, Tim," aifswered 
Mulligan, " bud its thrue as the blessed priest's 
sarmons ! Didn't I go, as Mick Dunn tould me, 
to the little village below, an* see wid my own eyes 
Misther Hemple, the head man^ho*s come down 
to make his tin ants vote agin justice, an* repale^ 
an' law ?" 

" Misther Hemple !" ejaculated Tim, jamping, 
as well as his companion, to his feet, and burying 
his rough hand in his hair, as if from thence to 
draw resources to meet the danger, ** Och, bud 
iv that's thrue, Fm afeard we're murdhered out aj^' 
out. "Well, it's a pity, an' the poll goin' an so nice: 
an' Ryan's fine sintinces, an' the beer an' whiskey." 

"Bud, Tim," renewed;Denis, "Mick an* I, an' 
a few more o' the boys, wor thinkin' ov jist quietly 
an' comfortably borryin' him for a bit, ontil the 
day's over. Thin, you know, the sorra taste ov 
harm he could do ! He has only a couple ov sar- 
vints," continued Mulligan, " an' a lady, the most 
beautiful crathur I ever laid eyes an. We could 
asily manage thim, you know. The ould cave's a 
mighty purty hidin'-place, an' it 'ud be a pity to 
seU the counthry through any sich thing as squeam- 
ishness !" 
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Tiih*s head kept nod, nod, nod, during this sen- 
tence, as he gradually understood the meaning it 
was intended to convey ; and when Mulh'gan con- 
cluded, he leisurely buttoned his coat, placed his 
pipe in the front of his hat, and taking his stick 
in the centre, as if balancing its weight, ex- 
claimed — 

■ " That's all fair, square, an' straight, Din is, a 
hagur; an' as A sellin' the counthry through 
sqneamishness, whin we mane no harm to him or 
the lady, only the hoighth ov kindness an* attin- 
shun, id's my opinion they'll be more obleeged to 
us than not." 

" Thrue, avourneen !" responded both his au- 
ditors in the same tone ; and after a few more 
explanatory sentences, they left the hut, and went 
down the mountain, on whose sides the heavy 
mists of night were already beginning to collect. 
Their course led them outside the village, on the 
road which led from it to the place of contention, 
and which was, generally speaking, desolate look- 
ing, as but few huts were erected at its side, in 
consequence of the barrenness of the soil ; and 
they were soon lost to view in the increasing ob- 
scurity. 

The clear placid moon lit up with her radiance 
the summer night, as the carriage which contained 
Mr. Hemple and bis daughter wound round the 
base of one of the large mountams b'j \N\v\c)tv \}cv^ 
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road leading to their destination was cut. It had 
gradually grown more and more lonely, till at last 
all traces of habitation had departed, and all 
around was barrenness. However, the road being 
a leading one, was tolerably good, so that the pos- 
tillion, (an Englishman, with a due fear of pikes 
and whiteboys,) was enabled to hurry on with con* 
siderable speed. Suddenly, in one of the most 
obscure parts of the road, a loifd shout burst on 
his ears, which his terrified imagination construed 
into the yell of human demons ; and the iDJunc- 
tion it contained to stop, was only noticed by a 
quicker and more nervous application of the whip; 
but before he could recollect himself, or Mr.Hemple 
inquire the cause of the interruption, the horses 
were stopped by a vigorous hand, and their driver 
knocked from his seat by the gentle application of 
Denis Mulligan's alpeen, 

" Take that, you omedhaun, for not bein' p'lite 
enough to stop whin axed !" accompanied the 
blow. 

In a moment after, the carriage-door was opened, 
the steps let down, and the figure of a tall and 
handsome peasant discerned by the astonished in- 
mates, a little in adyance of. many others, bowing 
and scraping, while they shouted, " Hurroo for 
Ryan !" — " Ryan for ever, whoo /" &c. 

Mr. Hemple having recovered from his first 
astonishment, and vam\^ eivAe^NO^ax^ Xa ^vj vl^ft 
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.^<ears of Emma, who saw in the interruption no- 
^libg short of murder and spoliation , descended 
A^m the vehicle to demand the reason of their 
'progress being stopped ; and the moment he set 
f cot upon the ground, the tall peasant, who seemed 
l^er, turning his head round to the others, 
«liouted — 

"Now, boys, hats off, an' welcome home the 
*>iasther. Long life to your honour — hurroo 1" 

A thundering echo of his cry watttiie answer, 
^od sticks, cauheenSy and gossoons iniiltaneously 
funded into the air, shrieking, (we mean the 
latter) grinning, whooping, and dancing, as is 
J^addy's custom on all joyful occasions. This per- 
plexed Mr. Hemple more and more ; and though 
^HQoyed at being so evidently discovered, he was 
^ot unamused at the manner in which he was wel- 
comed : and Emma, having seen nothing hostile 
attempted, sat looking eagerly from the window, 
and wondering what it all could mean. 

** My friends," at last he began — (* hurroo — o — 
^lioop ! the masther for iver !*) — ** may I ask why 
' am stopped? (*The darlin' he was!') I am 
pJ'oceeding (^ Good loock to yer honour, we know 
'^»*) a little farther forwards." 

** Wid all due submission," here interrupted the 
''^ost conspicuous of the group, who was no other 
^•a Mick Dunn, the politician of the entire 
^^^ntry, ^'an' not meanin* no offixie^— Vi^O^> 
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we'd bate the brains out ov any man that would !*'* ' 
Tm goin' to make so free as to ax yer honour':''' 
pardon for bringin' yer honour a taste out o' ye ^ 
way, in the regard of a purty summer-house we'r "^ 
goin' to shoi^ yer .honour, by raison of the road 
bein' blocked up with the murdherin' Hutchinson 
an' for fear yer honour an' the purty orathur 
at us now wid her di'mond eyes— good loock 
them ! — id come to aither hurt or harm." 

Then eoAuving he had sufficiently explained:^ 
himself, hewButed — 

'^ Hollo, there, you lazy bastes, why don't ye^ 
unyoke the horses? Dinis, what are you atl^ 
Barney, work, you villian. The gintleman's gettin^ 
ouasy at the delay," 

He then was proceeding leisurely to their assis — 
tance, when Mr. Hemple, laying his hand on hi^ 
arm, detained him, and said — 

'^ But, my friend, I must proceed. I am going 
to support Mr. Hutchinson, and am not afraid of 
his party." 

** Asy a bit now, yer honour, avourneen," inter- 
rupted Dunn, ** an' I'll let you know all about id. 
Ye see, we're all an the side o* the Ryans, not 
sayin' any thing agin the other ; bud bekase they're 
the right soort, an' Father Tague bid us. Now we 
hard that you wor comin' down to make us vote 
agin the priest's wish, lettin' alone our conscieipey 
an' so we med bou\d lo m^^X^wx wi ^^^nvS^Sa^ 
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you on a visit up> the hill yaodher ontil the day's 

«iocided. We'll thrate you as tindber as a child, 

y er honour. Don't be afeerd a bit ; an' the moun- 

^a.iQ air 'ill put a pair o' roses into the lady's cheeks, 

^qnil in beauty a'most to her good-nathured eyes* 

You see now, yer honour, the ins and outs ; an' 

nnaybe you'd ax her to step from the coach, as 

"'^c're goin' to hide id undher yandher hape o' hay: 

^'ite's the word ; an' as for the horses, the bastes, 

they'll come along wid us. Asy, Barney, loose the 

^Uckle first." 

VlTords could not depict the astonishment of Mr. 
temple and his daughter, who had heard the en- 
^^i^e conversation ; and though he felt considerably 
^^noyed, there was something so ludicrous in being 
^Tought, whether he would or not, " up the hill 
yandher," (a huge black, dreary-looking mountain) 
that he felt irresistibly disposed to laugh at the 
whole adventure ; and when the woe-begone face 
of the postillion, whom Barney had ** spilled," met 
his view, it could no longer be repressed, but he 
burst into an involuntary peal, which was hailed 
by a deafening shout of mingled cheers and laugh- 
ter, Emma's fright had not altogether subsided, 
yet her eyes grew brighter and brighter, her face 
became lighted up, and she was obliged to smile. 
This was greeted with redoubled whoopings, ac- 
companied with, " Goodness purtect the darlin'v* 
r 



^^^Ocli, the heavena be her bed," " GracJotis, ri^^H 
I dazzlin' te£th !" &c. ^^^H 

The entire scene — the carriage, with the ha^^^f 
taken from it — ^the wHd-laoking group surround^^H 
it, and keeping at a respectful distance from Mr. 
Heniple and Emma, who had joined him — hisnobl^ 
bearing, and her agile figure— all seen beneath the 
bright splendour of the unclouded moon, Irad a 
singnlar and romantic effect ; and if Hmma were 
one of those alburn -blotting, Byron-idol ixiiig crea- 
tures, she might have spun a fine sketch out of H 
for the edilication of her friends. But, alas ! she 
was gifted with that much-neglected acquisition, 
common sense, so she did not lnok pathetic, nor 
do terror. Her father, seeing that they were bent 
on the execution of their purpose, remained silcni, 
not unamused with the rapidily with which the 
carriage was removed a little off the road, and the 
quiet gravity with which they proceeded to cover 
It with the hay, until at last there was no trace of 
aught but ft good-sized stack, well tightened up 
and built. When all this was complete, the leader, 
Dunn, again came forward, and taking off his hkt, 
iJ!aid — 

"Now, your honour, I'm ready to lade the way: 

le path's asy enough, an' the lady, glory to her! 

*iil not be in the laste incommoded. Tim, nin (i 

trard a taste ; Mulligan, bnttgxk'^ \.V&t«t,i. 
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I&ose to me, Sir, iv you plaze, an' youUl find 

Pore you've gone far, that it's quite asy." 

So saying, he proceeded up a rude path, full of 

X oose stones, evidently the relics of a winter tor- 

sr^Qt. Mr, Hemple, with Emma leaning on his 

^xm, and the terrified postillion keeping close at 

"^l^ir heels, (seeing that resistance was useless,) 

quietly conceded, while the whole gang followed 

^virith the horses, remaining silent after having given 

oxie shout, as if to give impetus to their motions. 

Though the p&th was rugged, they proceeded 
^^thout much difficulty, till, after many turns and 
'^Uidings, they at last approached a low cave, 
Situated in the side of the mountain, within which 
"^ne red light of a turf fire cheerfully blazed ; and 
*^^ving arrived at its entrance, which was decked 
"^itli woodbine hanging at each side, the leader 
Stopped, and taking off his hat, politely bowed, 
saying, 

** Welcome, Sir, to Doran's cave !" 

TTjien pushing aside the honeysuckle branches, 

^ Qjffned for him to enter, and followed alone, the 

'^^^ of his comrades remaining with the horses. 

*^^ interior was spacious, and had evidently been 

P^^ pared for their reception ; for before the fire 

^^^e two seats, and near it a heap of fern, covered 

^ ^ ^h moss, as a resting-place. But what overjoyed 

^^Vjma mgst, was the appearance of a black-e^ed 

°^^^"1 of about her own age, who came ioivq^\^ q.m\V 
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seying and blushing, to bid her welcome ; and she 
was no less pleased than surprised whed Dunn in- 
troduced her as his wife, and then desired her to 
busy herself about their comforts. 

'^ Take a sate, yer honour. Miss, a lanna ! 
won't ye condiscind to rest yerself afther yer walk?" 
bustlingly said Duun, brushing the seats with hit 
coat skirts, with all the air of a host doing the 
honours. '^ Och, musha, in throth, but id*s a 
poor place for raal born quality like yous to be in, 
but, av coorse, the thrue ginteels don't mind« 
That's right, Miss, sit down, an' make yerself at 
home. Faix, thin darlin* feet o' yours warn't med 
for thrampin* through a wild place like this — id's 
on daisies, an' primroses, an' butthercups, they 
should thread. Musha, musha, Mary, will you be 
quick. Whoo ! bud id's seldom the ould cave's 
honoured with the light ov such a beautiful lady's 
eyes. Maybe yer honour 'id like a dhrop o' whis- 
key afther yer walk ?" 

This was declined by Mr. Hemple, who could 
not but feel amused with the good-natured polite- 
ness of their captor — a politeness constantly met 
with in the Irish peasantry, much traduced as they 
have been. Mary now made her appearance, with 
a clean but coarse cloth, which was soon spread 
over the rude table. On it was then placed a cold 
roast fowl, which had evidently been p^pared for 
Mem, togeihet with some btead, ^xi^iXa^^twa^K 
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▼ery great plenty in such a wild district. How- 
ever, both showed the desire of contributing so 
much to their comfort, that father and daughter 
exchanged a glance of wonder mixed with pleasure, 
which was not unobserved by the acute Dunn, and 
drew down a fervent " Glory to yer honour, an* 
heaven to the angel's image, lookin* so continted 
wid our poor enthertainmint !'^ 

Having seen the table in order, not forgetting a 

black bottle of that mystic fluid which gives heart 

to the coward, quickens the pulses of the brave, 

and is irreverently dubbed poteen, Dunn and his 

^rife were about to retire, when Emma, with a 

•udden impulse, which a cynic would term woman's 

tact, bot we call woman's good- nature, asked both 

to remain, which invitation was insisted on by her 

father; and after much grumbling of '* makin* 

'bould " — ** intirely too condiscinding," et cetera; 

they both acquiesced, greatly to the delight of their 

young guest 

Will the reader now be pleased to fancy the 
interior of the cave, which was pretty spacious, 
lighted up with a bright peat fire, near whiclil^at 
a respectful distance from '* the genteels," Dunn 
and his wife were sitting ; while the contrast pre- 
sented by the ruddy cheek and gipsy-like beauty 
^f Mary, and the almost child-like loveliness of 
^ma, was on]y to be equalled b^ iVi^ V\\^ \^\^n9 
id noble outline of her father's cYiiaeft^ ie»XA«^%i 
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and the rough ,bat handsome lineaments of fait 
host. 

*' But you have not told us the reason,'' said 
Emma, '* of your objection to Mr. Hutchinson." 

*' Objection ! Arrah, Miss jewel, iv id's dislike 
you mane be that, shure we've none at all, for a 
betther lad nor Masther Frank doesn't exist undher 
the canopy of the Uropian world." 

A slight suffusion of pleasure at this honest 
praise of her lover, tinged Emma's cheek, and 
was not unnoticed by Dunn, as her father re- 
plied — 

" Then why not return him as your candidate?" 

" Why, you see, yer honour, in that regard id's 
entirely an' complately a different matther. Mas- 
ther Frank's a fine young man, an*, what's betther, 
a good young man — an' (a glance at Emma) one 
the ladies might choose if they had votes ; bud. 
Sir, (growing warm,) he's not a politishun — ex- 
cuse me makin* so bould — he's not a politishun, 
Sir!*' 

" That is, he doesn't espouse your side of the 
quwlion ?" interrogated Mr. Hemple. 

'*Thrue, Sir, thrue! Bud id's not that intirely 
out, you see, Sir — he's not my idaya ov a mimber 
fit for parliamint." 

** Well, Dunn, now what is your idea ?" said 
the amused listener. 
" Och, now, yer honoui'a oiA^ d\N^\\IvDL ^«v^\. 
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The. likes o* me to give my opinion — the likes o' 
^e to sit here at all at all, bates banagher — bud 
yer honour's so good !" 

*' Do tell us/' eagerly exclaimed Emma, infi- 
nitely diverted with the manner, the gesture, and 
^bove all, the brogue^ and casting off every shadow 
^f terror, from the politeness and kindness with 
^hich they were treated; there was, besides, a 
^fttent spark of romance in her disposition, which 
could not but be stirred up by the wjjd and sin- 
§rular nature of her situation. 

*^ Well, thin, Miss, id's my opinion that to be a 

r^sd mimber, an' one able to rule a nation like 

^^is, a man should have 'exparience ! Id's not in 

t>ockg an' college that exparience is to be had, 

t riough there's no denyin' they're very well in their 

^^^y. Och, iv ye'd a heard Masther Frank's ad- 

^Hre«B— i^a^ showed the book larnin' I'm spakin' 

*^^ J bud, beggin' yer pardon. Miss — no exparience/ 

^U, Miss, I think a mimber, to have the raal 

'^O'^ledge, should be an ould man. The young 

^^nabers they elect are full of blood, an* action, 

^* great spakin', an' all tlSit; bud. Miss, sure 

^y don't rason. A mimber should rason on every 

*^g : id's not wid throops here, an' money there, 

^ thing's to be kep' up, as some mimbers assert ; 

^ ^ Miss, thim are the young ones — the boys, as 

*^ody may say— goodness help their poor heads !" 

*' Has Mr. Ryan experience V^ ask^3L^\»>^^\t\.- 
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pie ; when Dunn elevated his head, half closed his 
eyes, while the corners of his mouth twisted them- 
selves into an ineffable expression of evasive cun- 
ning, as he answered — 

** He^s a Repaler !*' 

There could be no reply given to this home 
thrust ; and the silence which ensued was broken 
by Mr. Hemple's saying — 

*' I thinip you called this Doran's cave ai ire 
entered ; why is it so named V* 

^< In throth, yer hon*our's darlin*, it*s an onldai' 
melancholy story,*' said Dunn — when Emma's tute 
for romance was entirely roused, and she eagerly 
asked to hear it. 

*' Mary raachree !" he, added, to his wife, "do 
you tell id to divart his honor, while I go look 
afther the horses," — saying which, he rose up, and 
after many a " goodness bless you," — " Agenerer 
wrinkle yer shinin' brow," — "The Vargin watch 
over yer sleep," &c.— Ije bowed himself away with 
his native politeness, with which he seemed emi- 
nently gifted ; and his wife, blushing with pleasure} 
mingled with embaritssment, at " bein' so putfi>^ 
ward,'* smoothed down her apron, stirred up the 
peat fire, and commenced the narration. 

** Id's many a long year. Miss, since this cave 
was first knowi! be * Doran*s Cave ;' an' ids likely 
to be always called so now. Don't be frightened, 
Mks, iv I tell you, iWtfs \iw\.^^Nq\\\>\\\^^^^t o' 
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€Ounthry id come near id, let alone enther id, 
ler dusk—- bud you see, whin Fm armed with 

sign ov the cross— -[here the little devotee 
ised herself] — I'm not afeard of the devil or his 
•ks, which sperits sartinly are!" — Mary, not- 
butanding this, stole a timid glance round ; and 
.ma felt a leetle tremor round her heart, as she 
w in closer to the fire ! — 
'There was a man. Miss, they called Shaun 
ran," continued Mary, " livin' in this part of 

counthry, years and years ago — an' a wild 
solute life he led : he was for ever gamin' an' 
inkin', an' out at night ; and more betoken, the 
f too— never workin' nor labourin' like other 
n, but divartin' himself from night till mornin', 
i mornin' till night. Well, Miss, I'm tould wid 
this, that he was the finest and handsomest boy 
:he whole counthry ; an' that the colleens wor 
his friends, notwithstandin' his wicked ways — 
the poor crathurs has always soft hearts, Miss, 

looks more to the outside nor they should, 
I* help thim ! Well, Miss, the place that's in 
Vom bein' the safest, in the regard of robbery, 
Xe world, all at once began to get a bad name ; 
>le wor stopped an' plundhered at night, and 
is wor on the look out, bud never wor able to 
:e out the miscrayants. The priest, Father 
*phy — rest his sowl in glory, amin ! — addressed 
people from the althar, an' more 'p^xXACxA.'aA^ , 
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ppoke to Sbaun, who happened, fur a wondlier, to 
be present — bud all to no purpose ; the robberies 
becum more darin' nor evir — and as he was sus- 
pected be the priest, his reverence towld him never 
agin to eother bis presence, unless be nint to his 
duty; which, God pity him, he'd woefuljy ne- 
glected. Well, Miss, his reverence had a niece 
livin' with hini — tlie gentlest an' sweetest crathor 
evirbrathed; as innocent as a young lamb, an' 
good an' vartuous as an unborn child. Shaau 
was, as I sed, a handsome dashin' boy ; an' share 
enough, he contrived, unknowns! to the uncle, to 
creep into her little heart; and she loved him— 
the dove, she loved the raven ! Bud the heart of 
a young girl, Miss, is soft, and her affection isn't 
her own, afther a manner. [Little did tlie narrator 
know fihe was giving Byron's—" Is human love 
the growth of human will?"] Well, Miss, she 
marrid him agin the blessed priest's consiut, and 
agin the will ov all her friuds ; bud who can con- 
troul passion when it gets, as it did on her, a 
howlt of reason, an' mind, an' prenciple, an* ai\ t 
From the day ov ber foolish act, her uncle, thoi 
he forgave her, never would admit her tQ ij) 
house — an' she was thrown on Uie world, I 
to Shaun's purtection alone ! Oh, Mis: 
ought to be very careful ov whom they rdy 
for snares an' pits are always on thejCip 
ibberies still coiil.inttei\Q\i«w 
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was at last found out as the yillian, an' a watch 
set on him, an' a reward offered for his sazure, an' 
then it was he furst tuk to hidin' in this cave, 
sleepin' in id like a hunted wild baste, wid the 
poliss all about the mountain — ^fur they knew he 
Was somewhere in the neighbourhood. One night, 
his wife, fur the first time almost siiKe her mar- 
riage, enthered the village, and wint into a hux- 
ther^s shop, where she bought a loaf an* other 
things; an' oh, Miss, they say the mother that 
bore her id scarce know her child — for her eyes 
wor red wid weepin', an' her face pale, while she 
was worn to a shadow with the fare dint ov frettin'. 
A sorrowful heart, Miss, soon takes the roses from 
the cheek, an* the di'mond from the eye I Well, 
Miss, to go an. Shaun Doran was sittin', athout 
light or fire, in this very cave, listenin' to every 
whistle ov the cowld winther's wind— an' a dark 
nuny night it was — when he thought he hard a 
step near the entrance — ^ Iv Fm sould," sis he, 
sazin a loaded pistol — " I'll nevir be taken alive." 
Oh, bud he was mortual JKricked, Miss, an' still full 
of courage ! Well, whin the noise cum nearer, as 
ov some one creepin' on their hands an' knees, he 
shouted " who comes ?" in a voice of thunder — 
an' no answer was given. In a moment or two 
«nore, Miss, he seen a dark figure creepin' into the 
cave, an* murdher was in his heart ; for the devvl — 
God be betane us and harm ! — ^waa a\w^^^ ^V V\% 
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side ; an' whin id spoke not, but still kept moving 
his finger touched the thrigger, thinkin' id was a 
spy ov the poliss; an' the report echoed in the 
cave, bat louder rose the shriek, Miss, Jewell ! ov 
his poor wife, who had been obliged to stale up 
(fur the whole hill was watched) wid somethin' for 
him to eat ; an' the last spring she ever gave was to 
his knees, when, thryin' to wind her arms— ^th love 
uninjured even by death, received from himself — 
round him, she fell, an' wid a low groan, brathed 
her last. Oh, Miss, darlin', no language coald 
spake his feelings thin — ^he raised her up, bud she 
was cowld an' still, an' her blood clotted his fin- 
gers — her heart's blood, which he had shed ! 

" Well, Miss, the soldiers an' poliss, atthracted 
be the shot, kem up the hill, an' wor entherin* here 
to sarch — ^when, like a madman, he dashed through 
them, shreeking wid agony, an' afore one could 
stop him, escaped down the hill. They found his 
poor wife dead, an' not yet quite cowld, with the 
pistol- wound in her breast, an' her long yallow 
hair thick an' matted with her black blood. Oh, 
Miss, Jewell ! to die be the hand ov her husband, 
fur whom she gave up every thing, an' to whom 
she was comin' with food, through storm, an' cowld, 
an' danger ! 

** Well, time flew by, an' there was no tiding 

ov Doran, an* the young an' handsome becain..^ 

ould and wrinkled; \)M4tf%uQ\.^^«BtfW3^AR^^^ 
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an* the red lips we ought to look to, Miss ! The 

heart never grows wrinkled, iv id be vartuous and 

good — ^honesty's before beauty, an' purity before 

loveliness ! The place. Miss, got a bad name — 

an' there wor thim that sed the sperit of the poor 

murdfaered crathur was seen at night here, in a 

long white dress, spotted wid blood ; an' soon the 

fearlessest boy about, id die afore he'd come near 

id aflther nightfall. Well, Miss, the ways of Pro- 

Tidence are wondherful ontirely. Many a long 

year afther the murdher, some childhre strayed up 

here one day, and wid their innocent curiosity, 

enthered the cave ; for a child. Miss, don't have 

time to know the fear ov anything wrong, till their 

little hearts are tainted with the world, an' it's God 

himself gives them courage ! The poor little cra- 

thurs found, on the very spot where we're sittin'. 

Miss, the body of an ould man, with white hair, 

wi* covered wid rags — doubled almost in two, as 

iv wid sufFerin' an' torture. Well, the darlins, ov 

^^rse they run fast enough thin — fur even to a 

child, Miss, there's somethin' awful about the dead! 

^ whin, afther much ado, some o' the boys kem an' 

i^moved the body, id hardly kept together, they say, 

^^duess preserve us ! There wor old people that 

*'Je\v id was Shaun Doran ; who, afther eludin' 

®^rch, an' bein' almost forgot, had cum back to 

® ^ti the spot where he had killed his poor wife. 

* ^eea evir aence called ' JDoran's Ca-oeJ "^Vvsa\ 
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an' its thrue for me lo say id, Mtss, darlin' — th 
wicked can never e3ca[>e from the Almiglity, noi 
will guilt or murdher ever be onpimished 1" 

It may easily be supposed, that this wild tale 
did not add mucli to their inclination Tor sleep; 
mid at the first blush of morning, Mr. Hemple, on 
going to the entrance, found Mulligan and anotlier 
lying at a Tespectful distance from the region oc~ 
eapied, as they belicTed, by spirits. Their coats 
were buttoned loosely round them ; but they had 
DO other covering whatever, although with a heap 
of plucked fern beneath them, they certainly ap- 
peared to be in the enjoyment of a rest as com- 
fortable as if on a bed of down t 

That day, they were not suffered to leave the 
cave; and, with the exception of their detention, 
were as happy as need be ; for Dunn and his wife 
did their best for their entertainment, treating them 
with the greatest respect. On the following morn- 
ing, he informed them that the carriage was readjr 
on the road, adding — 

" Now yer honor, and you, Miss ! must promise 
to forgive us ; an' in troth, to look into thim angel 
eyes — I know you will. Bud Ryan's elected — 
good look to him, an that's all we wanted !" 

On reaching the place where they had been stop- 
ped, they found the horses sleekly rubbed, and 
well fed, with the postillion grinning ftnd touc^^fl 
this cap—having evtdieuvV^ %ci\un«& ^'axva^^j^^^^ 
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]0!im with the " wild Hirish/' a much better opi- 

uionthan he formerly entertained of them. When 

^ey entered, and drove off, Dunn and a crowd of 

Ufl party, saluted them with a cheer, which rever- 

t>enUed through the hills with many an echo ; but 

^ was not their parting — for the wild group kept 

ttoning for miles beside the carriage, and when it 

^tered the little town, all panting and jaded as 

^iiey were, they took the horses from it, and yoking 

^imelves^-willing slaves I in their stead, drew 

'^m, with shouts of triumph, to the hotel. 

To Frank, the loss of his election was made up 
^y lEmma's acceptance of his hand ; and she did 
^ot disdain at her wedding, which was on the estate, 
^ introduce him to Dunn and Mary, who turned 
^^t to he her father's best tenants. 

^ith regard to the others ; Tim got his head 

^■■oken by foolishly knocking it against a stick, on 

* tipay pugnacious fair day, and Mulligan was 

•^•Hetime after transported for joining the White- 

DENIS O'DONOHOE. 
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SONNET INTRODUCTORY. 

The winter's nights are long, and storms are life. 
The dashing hail careering to the earth, — 
The wild wind shrieking in thdr sarage nurib ^^ 

And mingled roar of elemental strife ; 
Place me on such a chilling night, bende 

The lonely cottiei^s hospitable fire, 

And let me hear the grandam or grandsire 
Tell how the fsury lights such times deride 

The way-worn traveller, on his psdnful way. 
With hope of shelter nigh ; and then relate 
How in times past, for which they have no date — ^ 

The Elfin court at midnight used to stray 
From forth* to glen ; and how upon the lawn 
At eve, they met the wily Laprawhaun. 

In the note on the following verse in one ^ 

* Moore's Melodies,' he says that he always thou^: ^^ 
that the spirit alluded to was called the Laprafc*^"^" 
haun — but that Lady Morgan, a high aothori' ^y 

• The name given by the peasantry in some districts ^** 

the rath or mound so very fre<\uently met with in Irelaii^^* ' 
And so celebrated as the resort oi Oii^ iaioivb^. 
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on such subjects, has assured him that it was not : 

^ the same time he does not tell us what sort of a 

^airy imp it may be, or to what class of the tribe it 

does really belong. The one (class) generally 

inowa by the name of fairy among our peasantry, 

are those which are said to be seen assembled in 

Multitudes, engaged in their antic, grotesque, and 

wild gambols — or parading in all the state of olden 

couits, with plumed warriors and ladies bright. 

Then follow the pooka, will-o'-the wisp, the spirits 

^^ fturies of the water — which class partakes more 

^» the wizard arfd magic character — the banshees, 

^*^© fetches, an undefined and vague class, and the 

^^P'awhauns— 

Her smile when beauty granted, 
I hung with gaze enchanted ; 

Like him the sprite, 

Whom maids at night 
Oft meet in glens that's haunted ; 
Like him, too, beauty won me ; 
But while her eyes were on me, 

If once their ray 

Was turned away, 
O I winds could not outrun me. 

*^^ Leprawhauns are supposed to be the artizans 
^ *^^ fairy kingdom — the tailors, brogue-makers, 

^*>s, and coach-builders, &c. &c., and are ac- 
, ^tn^ted with all the hidden treasures of the earth. 

*- they are but a very inferior grade, and partake 
^^ of materialism, if I may use the word, than 
^ t3f the rest of the fairy tribe, TVie.'j ^\fe ^"ix^Vi 
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lie usuallyaeen in the evening, ta some lonely shrut>' 
by Bfiot, pursuing thair avocations, during the 
fine weather ; and when caught, have not t-he 
power of flying from you while you keep your eyes 
tixed steadily on them ; keep bim in this mannei* ■' 
you catch him, without losing sight of him ev^»ifl 
a twinkling, and you can command treasure 
any amount your highest and most extravsj 
wishes may lead you to demand. The tiny \i%-B 
creature will use every exertion to fi-ee hiinsell 
from your grasp or the fascination of your gm*^ ' 
and as he is wonderfully wily, and wise, and cun- 
niDg, there is a possihiltty, amounting almost to ^-^ 
ftCtUid certainty, that he escapes without making 
the captor a penny the richer. Whether it ■* 
considered a disgrace to be caught and comma-*** 
ded, or overreached by the dull children of mort**' 
ity, or that they do not wish, unless in cases of t"* 
Utmost necessity, to deliver up the treasures *^' 
which they are entrusted with the secret, or ke^r 
the key, is not thoroughly known. But it ia t**^ 
general belief, that sooner than comply with t**' 
wishes and commands nf man on the subject, ih^*) 
will try every device that their cunning can invc*"* ' 
to cause him for an instant to divert his atteoU*'^ 

look, and then, like the grasping of a * 
beam, they are vanished into airy nothing', 
h the character of the Leprawhaun ; and if M<M 
rile is noloneof t\v« c\aBa,\ io BC^Vwrn j 
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is. I imagine, from my spending a long period 
of an idle life among oar peasantry — entering 
into the privacy of their dwetling, and the feel- 
ings of their hearts, that I ought in some measure 
to be acquainted with their thoughts and faith upon, 
to them, so important a subject as the secrets of the 
invisible World of spirits and fairies. But my in- 
trodnction is best illustrated by the following tale^ 
tdd as an actual fact. 

There are few who ever travelled in the south of 
Iielsnd but have seen or heard of the beautiful 
and exceedingly romantic ruins of the very old Cas- 
tle of Carrigadhroid. It is situated on a steep 
rock which rises in the river Lee, about two miles 
and a half to the east of Macroom, in the county of 
Coik. But few have ever heard how Carriga- 
dhroid was built, or why it was built in that lonely 
and wild situation. My legend, which is popular 
in the district, must give the world the wonderful 
secret. 

Old times must have been very curious times, 
vhen a man could not go outside his cabin door 
ftftor nightfall without meeting with the fairies and 
linftwnshees — when one of the ancient Milesian fa- 
lulies could not depart this life at home or abroad, 
"* battle or peaceful bed, but half the country was 
%htened from its propriety by the dismal wailings 
•'the banshee ; — when it was the most dangerous 
^^Srw the world to insult an old wotcv^xi, ^^s.^- 
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cially if she was a stranger, lest you might dn 
the spiteful vengeance of an old witch upon yo-m.ix.r 
back; then where* went your sleep at night, ^>r 
your appetite by day ? — then what caused yc:>'«xr 
teeming churn to withhold its sweet rich atore of 
butter? — what caused your most fruitful tni'M.^^^ 
cows to become suddenly dry, and your yoLX ra g 
cattle to die of strange diseases ? when lepr^i-'^" 
hauns were to be met with in every silent glen^ ^^i-»^^ 
music heard in every rath. These were oid tim< 
but who would like to live in such times ?^— ] 
these old times was the celebrated castle of Cacc'^' 
adhroid erected. 

Donogh Caum* O'DriscoU, the poor son ol 
lonely widow, lived by the side of the river 
in a rude cabin secluded from the world. DonO: 
tilled his spot of land and tended his solitary C5^ 
on its banks ; and at times fished in the river 
carried the produce of his skill and industry 
dispose of them in the town of Macroom, one 
the most ancient in the kingdom. Now thoi 
Donogh was poor and crooked, with a hump 
his back, yet he was a warm hearted, good k^ 
of a generous little fellow ; and one day as he w^ 
to sell his fish to Macroom, and as they were \* 
fine, he took them up to the castle, where lived 
great Tegue More McCarthy, surnamed the Mj 

* Donogh Caum — Douog\^ ot liVoia^waaxSty^ csn^«^^-^ 
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nificent, from the splendour in which he lived. His 
extravagance and high living had, however, re- 
duced him to the last, at the period when our 
story commences ; and as my narrator has it, '* he 
couldn't get a farthin' more for love or money to 
^^p up his goin's an." McCarthy, and his beauti- 
fwl daughter Maiga, were at one of the casements 
88 Donogh approached, and enquired, with his 
^c^eadh* in his hand, and his little willow basket 
^^ his arm^for the steward. The chieftain promp- 
^^ l>y some unusual spirit of curiosity, or, perhaps, 
sarprjg^ at his curious figure, asked what he had 
got ii^ ^jjg basket. Upon which Donogh displayed 
'^ piscatory store to the admiring eyes of M*Car- 
y » and his daughter. While they were gazing at 
® fine fish all alive, Donogh was lost in contem- 
P ^ting the wonderful beauties of the lovely Maiga, 
^ replied, he did not know what, to all their 
^^^stions. The steward came, but as he had no 
^^ey, and as the chief and his daughter so much 
**^ired the fish, he did not know how to procure 
^Oi from Donogh, who was well known as the 
^^t exact man in his calling that visited Mac- 
^*Ti. However, as my informant said, " the mis- 
*^f cracked a rib in him that time," and he told 



til 



^ steward that he mierht have them till he camo 



*§*in. 



The name for tbe Iriah cap or V)Oi\i\cl. 
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Donogh Caum Teturned, wit^ a new Iietm, or 
without one rather. He could think of nothing 

but the lovely Maiga, and her long, rich, flowing 
IreBses of black raven hair — her large conunanditig 
dark eyes, and her graceful and queeiUy form, and 
the deep sweet tones of her voice, that still ecboad 
in Ilia soul, as she addressed him in a tender Toicfl 
by ihetitlesofpoorman.and honest man. Twice 
he went the wrong way on his return, so wrapt was 
he in the reelings that were kindled for the fint 
time in his bosom ; and it was not until the shrill 
tones of his mother's voice broke upon his ear, tbst 
he awoke to the sad reality of his own desolateand 
miserable situation. His supper was lefluntaswli 
and the night passed sleeplessly away, and his fond 
mother became uneasy when she found lier on^^ 
child in trouble; for, deformed as he was, shelo*** 
him with all the sincere and warm aSectioa ■* 
a mother. 

The nest evening, as Donogh was straying* "J 
the lonely banks of the Lee, wrapt up in the f*" 
ture which his fancy had wrought for hitn, hew ***" 
dered into a little wooded dell that gently slo^^ 
to the brink of the clear water. It woa a sil^^ 
and secluded place, where the hazel and the whi **' 
ihorn were closely mingled, and the low sloe-th^-' 
formed a cherishing defence round their roota. ^*f 
paused as he came to the brow of the eloping d 
The summer sun wa» jurt ainVvn^ ^m u-«vj \ 
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vest, and cast his departing beams into the bosom 
of the glen ; tinging the trees and shrubs, and the 
curling ripples on the clear river with a golden hue. 
He paused to admire the scene ; for though he of- 
ten trod its woody mazes before, yet he thought 
it aerer looked so rich. Suddenly a slight tapping 
noise at a distance caught his attention, and he 
turned his head towards where the sound was aris- 
'z^^froma close entangled clump of hazels, black- 
tkoniy and brier; out of the centre of which arose a 
t^Ii, wide spreading ash tree. He stole round the 
d^jmp on tip toe, and at the sunny side he beheld 
^ 1 ittle figure not the height of half his leg, sitting 
^^^ a little stool, and hammering away at a little 
^^^oe which was laid across his knees. He paused 
^^xra moment to gaze at the unearthly being, who 
^I>peared so busily engaged at his employment as 
*^otto notice the mortal intrusion. He was dressed 

• 

'^=^ an old and long disused habit, with a curiously 

fc>¥med covering on his head ; and his little features 

^'^^re tawny, puckered, and spiteful, like those of 

^ carabbed old man. Donogh often heard of the 

'^prawhauns ; and he knew the tiny creature before 

l^iiai was one of that tribe ; so summoning his facul- 

^^8 to the task, he approached the fairy shoemaker. 

" A fine evenin' for your work this, my little 

*^^," said Donogh, fixing his eyes steadfastly on 

^*^« Icprawfaaun, and determined to bold Vvm ^^%X 

^^^phe of coDsequeaces. 
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** It is indeed, Donogh Caum/ replied the little 
man, looking somewhat startled, but with a spite- 
ful and malicious grin. 

"Wisha, then, you're a fine little brogue-maker,*' 
said Donogh. 

"Sure I'm nothin' to that man ahind you, you 
crooked thief;" said the leprawhaun. 

Donogh having often heard of the tricks aad 
wiles resorted to by these beings, to release therr^' 
selves from human power, and aware that this lO" "^ 
only said to induce him to look aside that he mi^^'^ 
escape, replied, 

'* rd rather look at yourseF my purty little mai 



n 



** Who's that man comin' over the river there '^ ' 
said the leprawhaun, pointing with his finger int::-^ 
direction of the water. 

** Yea, thin, go look and ax, you schamer," sa^^^*^ 

Donogh, stooping down, and seizing the lit^ -^ 

miin by the middle, " come tell me where there'^^= 

power o* money, or as sure as I stand here, I'll stic^ ^ 

my skhein* in your tripes ;" and he drew a lar^^^o 

clasp knife from his pocket, which he opened wiHi" ^ 

his teeth, still keeping his eyes unwinkingly on tlT'^ 

leprawhaun. 

^ (J 

'* Sure you wouldn't murdher the likes ov mc^- "* ' 
then ?" said the unearthly man* 

'* I don't want to curse or swear, but iv you don*' ^ 



• Tlw Irish foe knife— a kind oi Ol«l^^« \x^^^\w\».\.^t. 
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me have the goold 'ithout any nonsense, PU 
"e yon your guts for garthers this mortual min- 
>'*8aid he^ with a wicked and determined look. 
^* Oh^ thin, dont look so black entirely, an' Fii 
I you all about it ; but take the pint ov that ugly 
ife away from me, an' don't squeeze me so hard 
t an' out ;" and Donogh relaxed his pressure 
i withdrew the knife. " Do you know where 
t Giant's Causeway is ?" said the little man. 
•* I hard talk ov id," said Donogh. 
*' Well, then, at the foot of a big rock where 
ire's a lone bush, on the very top ov the cliff, 
ire's a crock ov goold that id buy the whole ov 
a county of Cork ; — now let me out." 
•'Ketch me at id, my gay ould codger," said 
^nogh ; " it's not me that you'll get to run from 
^e ind of the world to the dother, on your fool's 
f and ; that won't do, you must tell me where it's 
iarer than that, why, or by the — " 

** Oh ! then don't curse, you unforthenate dis- 
p/«,* said the leprawhaun ; do you know the hill 
r Tara, then ?" 

** I only hard talk ov id," said Donogh. 

" Then it's there in an ould dhraw well, on the 
at side, that there's as much goold an' dymens, 
V plate, an' silver, as id purchase the province of 
lunster : wisha, then, would you like to get it ?" 
^id the little wrinkled man with a sneer. 

* Idjowatic and fjgurative— wretch— a ^eete^V^ <ix^i^\.\»^« 

CI 
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** It's no use in your talking this way, I tell 
you," replied O'Driscoll ; *' tell me where 's the 
money, that I can lay my crang* on . id : recollect 
I have the knife at your sarvice." 

" Oh ! its a purty way your talking," said the 
leprawhaun, looking about him in alarm, ^' and 
there's Manus O'Mahony's mad bull br^kiD' his 
neck, running to kill us both, you lame omedkaun.** 

** Where ! where I" said Donogh ; who wa3 lame, 
and could not run well, looking in the direction 
pointed out by the little man. At the same instant 
a wild, unnatural laugh rung in bis ears, and on 
looking about again his hand was empty, and the 
leprawhaun vanished. Oh ! bad win to him the ^»fi 
sleeveen,**\ said the disappointed Donogh ; ^* but it&as.^ i 
the puck you are entirely, you weeny blackguard ;^ J9 
never mind, maybe its ketching you again Vd be.'** ^ — ' 

Donogh returned home and told his mother th^ -xrzie 
adventure he had with the little old man, and hov^s^' ^w 
he tricked him. The old hag, who was deeply -M^ly 
versed in all the old rules in such cases, shook he"^=^er 
head. 

" You'll be either a lucky or an unlucky mimber, 
said she ; ''if ever you meet him agin don't 
wantin' to know where it is, but make him give L '^ 
to you on the spot ; an' lay his back up agin a ston^^ ^; 

* Claw or hand — expressive of the act of dutdungeageH;^ — /• 
f A sly deceiting cteaX\iie, This word is full of raii^^^*' 
and strong expression. 
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*i' 8wear if he doesn't give it to you afore you 
^unt a score, you'll grind the pint of your "knife 
%i]i the stone through him at his back ; an' don't 
^ palaverin' wid him at all at all." 

Id the mean time Donogh went to fish the next 
^^y as usual ; and beingyery successful, he trudged 
^ Macroom the day following, and never paused 
^*^ his way until he reached the castle of Teige 
«Jore McCarthy, the Magnificent ; but who now 
^<>uld, with more truth, be called the beggar : for 
though he still held his rank and his castle, yet he 
^as indebted to the charitable donations of his serfs 
^Xid tenantry for the support of himself and his 
daughter, the fair Maiga. Donogh entered the 
^astle, and s^ain beheld the sun of his heart 
^itb her father. He approached them cap in hand, 
^ud displayed the contents of his basket before 
^bena. The steward came and made excuses about 
t-Vie money; but Dohogh could neither hear nor 
^ee ; his attention was fixed, and his senses all 
Engaged in contemplating the perfect form and 
{:>eerless beauties of the chieftain's daughter; 
Und when she retired with her father, the love- 
smitten cripple turned away, forgetting that such 
IhingB as his fish and basket were in the world. 
His mother was surprised at the alteration in her 
eon's demeanour, no less than at his returning from 
IVIacroom without certain articles which she de- 
sired him to bring; but, when q\ies\AOW^di > \\^ 

2q 
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answered so foolishly, and so wide, that she deemed "^^ 
for certain her only child must have been fairy 
struck, and, consequently, beyond human relief, 

Carrickadhroid was at this time a wild, uninha- 
bited spot ; and the rock rose craggy and stee 
from the centre of the river, with here and the: 
stunted shrubs starting from the fissures ; and thi 
banks were wild, steep and rugged. This rive 
was the favourite resort of Donogh Caum : h 
silence and gloom accorded with the tumult withi 
his mind ; and from morn to eve he used to li 
stretched listlessly on the green turf in a tao 
copse, poring over the running river, and picturin 
to his mind's eye the enchanting form of Maiga 
or cursing the lot of poverty and wretchednei 
that was cast for him. One evening while thu 
extended beneath the rays of the setting sun, h 
heard again the quick continued, though light 
tapping, which led him to the haunt of the lep- 
rawhaun before ; and bending his ear to listen, he 
silently gathered himself to his limbs. 

** 'Tis he again," said he to himself, " there's n 
one ever heard him once, or seen him once, but 
heard and seen him three times, iv they didn't ob- 
tain their wish at first : the third is the worst 
chance — now fortune befriend the poor cripple !" 

He anxiously and cautiously stole to the spot 

from whence the sounds issued, and seated 

at the foot of a dw^x^ ^\^\.e,T, \v^"V>^^\^>\iM^UY 
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engaged at his old employment, the withered little 
>Qan of the brake. Donogh fixed his eyes upon 
■iiin, and drawing his skhein from his pocket, 
opened the blade stealthily, and then approached 
*e old man with a rapid stride. The ill-fared tiny 
^ing grinned up in his face as he darkened the 
•^o-beam with his shadow. 

•* It's you again, then, Donogh 0*Driscoll — an' 
^V are you ? an* how did you get away from 
**anu8 O'M^hony's mad bull?'' said he. 

'* I ha vie you agin, you treacherous ould raiser,*' 
*^id Donogh, seizing him with a firm grasp ; " an*, 
'*^" my conscience, you won't get away so easy 
^« you did before.** 

*' Look at that fellow there," said the old man, 

making game ov your hump an' crooked leg?" 

" ril not question or answer with you," said 
"^onogh ; ** but as sure as I stand here, crooked 
^nd deformed as I am, if you don't bring; up this 
^innit as much raal goold guineas as I'll be able 
^o carry home, I'll have your blood to manure this 
barren spot where I stand." 

** Wisha, then, it's very wicked entirely you are 
"tliis evenin*," said the leprawhaun ; " but there's 
t.he beautiful Maiga, and her father, Teige More, 
comin' up alongside the river yandher." 

Donogh started — the old man touched his heart 
Strings, yet he paused, and at once perceived 0\^ 
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drift, and determined not to change his look -^^ 

death were at his back. 

"Speak to me no more,'* said he to the or^ciDld 
man ; " don't speak to me one word, but bri L -^ -ing 
up the goold here afore me this minnit, an' give -^sb i 
up, right and title, into my hands afore I coar ^zMkn 
a score, or it'll be your last iy it was to be my ovpc^ ^w 
last the next minnit :" and he laid the lepiaw^^fl^sav 
haun's back against a stone, and the point of t-:^ ti 
knife to his breast and began counting as fast .^^''t j 
he could — ** one, two, three, &c." until he reach ^::f -he 
fifteen ; and seeing the old man had not tpok^» .^en 
he grew furiously angry, and pressed the' kn^-.v .nid 
tightly against his body. 

** Stop, stop !" cried the leprawhaun — " yoi 
a lucky man, Donogh O'Driscoll, and you've 
the day. I'll give you more than you ask, 
more than you require ;" and he stamped with 
foot upon the spot where he stood, which open 
and disclosed a long deep earthen vessel fille< 
overflowing with gold and silver ; in which sev( 
antique and uncommon wrought ornaments, flam 
with gems and diamonds, were mingled. 

" But is this all raal gold now ; it won't tun — "^ to 
cockbo ; an' will you give it all to me ?" said ^^K>o^ 
nogh, between doubt and joy. 

** Fool !" said the leprawhaun indignant ^j; 
'^ Isn't m^ wovA pledged; aud do you imag "^oe; 
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like the clayey sons of earth, that we children of 
a brighter sphere will cheat and break promise, 
vrhed once tliat promise is given ? Let me go ;'' 
and with a violent jerk he flung himself out of the 
grasp of Donogh; and, as rapid as thought, 
changed from the wrinkled old man to that of a 
young and fair*formed, though still small and tiny 
being ; and waving his hand — '' Donogh,'' he 
said, " you will be happy— I have said it;" and 
breaking a branch from the dwarf alder bush, he 
struck Donogh a smart blow across the face, which 
deprived him of sight for a few moments ; and 
when be again looked about him, the leprawhaun 
was vanished. The little cavern was still open ; 
and beneath, the treasure shone up, dazzling 
the eyes of the bewildered Donogh. He stooped 
and gathered some of the gold and silver, with 
which he filled his pockets; and replacing the 
cover on the broad and deep earthen unformed 
yeatel, covered it up with clay and moss, and re- 
turned home to his mother. The old woman 
started when she beheld him. 

" Wisha, then, who are you V she asked in sur- 
prise and fright : '' your face is the face of my own 
bouchal: — your voice is the voice that used to 
gladden my heart; but he was humped and lame, 
and you are straight and clean-limbed." 

*• Donogh, in the joy of his heart, n<i^e.t q>V 
served the change for the bettet vrtivcJa. vJcva l^^cv^^ 
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had made on his appearance, and he now 
doubly rejoiced. His store of riches was in^ 
haustible. He purchased all the lands belonging* 
the great chieftain ,Teige More M* Carthy ; and woc^ 
the fair Lady Maiga^ who promised to marry b. : 
when he had a castle built for her reception on t:.'&^< 
romantic rock of Carrigadhroid. ' Money is l:.1r&€ 
grand mover;' and Donogh O'Driscoll, now :^3.o 
longer caum or purthougk,* B06n htd tki^ 
ficent castle built in the centre of the river 
the beautiful ruins of which still delight th^ey^^^- ^ 
the traveller. He was shortly after m^irried (o'^^Bhe 
lovely daughter of McCarthy ; and here t^^a^J 
abode during a long and happy life ; but at ^ 
death the secret of the treasure died with 
the leprawhaun, as^is supposed, claiming th 
version. 

J. L. 




» Poor, miserable, or miserly. 
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^fA Shea wa9 the son of a small farmer residmg 
^ ctae of the southern counties, and being a re- 
^^kably well behaved young man, and very at- 
^titive.to the concerns of his father's farm, he was 
^'^craHy. beloved by all that knew him, and con- 
^^tieised of a character so worthy and inoffensive, 
Qat to have their sons seen in his company, was 
^^ ambition of every respectable farmer in the 
I^arish. Unfortunately, as it afterwards turned out, 
^e was, like almost all men of his class in this 
tiountry, passionately addicted to athletic exercises 
^nd feats of personal strength, in which, from his 
great activity, he remained at last without a rival. 
Me had enjoyed this pre-eminence with the con- 
currence of all his associates for a considerable 
time, when the arrival of a farmer from a neigh- 
lK)uring county, who took some ground in the dis- 
trict, raised up against him a formidable rival. 
This man had one son, who, being a first-rate hand 
at such exercises, and unrivalled in the country 
/ivm whence be came, began to noumVi ^ ^Vtoix^ 
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feeling of jealous rivalry against Shea, as soon as 
he heard of his superiority in the sports of whidi 
he considered himself the master, and took eyeip; 
opportunity of letting it be seen by theiir n^mtii^ir 
companions. This conduct soon had the iayaria-- 
ble effect of giving rise to conesponc^nt feelings 
in the breast of the man be sought, to provdie; 
and Wat soon gave symptoms,. wlienQ?eT.14s.nfAl 
vf9s present, of possessing that latenl^^pudtrof i^- 
controUable fierceness which exists ii^,SQcb a.]:e». 
markable degree in the nature of tha I^f^h ifg^^^tfu^- 
and \a very often found strongeif^ ipi, m^ wJhjQf^, 
general conducti when it is at rest, is most coravA, 
and irreproachable. 

, This jealousy, from small beginnings, soon as- 
sumed a character of fixed inveteracy. At first it 
only showed itself in disparaging remarks, made 
by both young men, whenever they heard each 
other's qualifications spoken of; but this state of 
negative hostility soon assumed a more open and 
active appearance, and they were frequently to be 
found struggling personally for the meed of con- 
quest. It was not long till these contentions 
caused a split amongst the youqg men of the neigh- 
bourhood, some of whom had in secret nourished 
sentiments of enmity to Wat, on account of his 
superior prowess, and were glad to gratify them by 
taking part with the stranger. Various were the 
/Wa/s irbicb took p\ajce beVNe^sa. ^«v \»!^ ^m^Ux 
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witHont any decisive results; however, the prize 
•eeiiaed generally to lean to the new comer, whose 
^"^^1 size and strength certainly rendered him 
mox-c than a match for his adversary. The con- 
WJ^Oxisness of this inflamed Shea's anger the more, 
*^^ at length he proposed that their rivalry should 
be brought to a fair test, by a general hurling 
^^tu;h between the two factions. 

On the day appointed for the grand struggle, 

^"^ adherents of the rival leaders. Shea and Leary, 

^>**embled at the time specified ; and a space 

b^ving been marked out, the contest commenced 

^ith equal eagerness and bad feeling — both the 

rivals placing themselves so, that they should come 

• 

^li contact as often as possible. For a long time 
the fate of the game was doubtful — the two parties 
^ternately enjoying the smiles of fortune ; but at 
last Leary's faction began to have the best of it, 
being generally composed of the most active young 
men, who, from being more nearly on an equality 
with Shea, were necessarily the first to join his an- 
tagonist. Irritated beyond measure at seeing his 
enemy ori the point of winning the game, Wat 
used the most extraordinary endeavours to renew 
the hopes of his party ; and such was the success 
that attended his efforts, that victory began to be 
doubtful. This momentary success aroused Leary 
to additional action. Enraged at seeing the game 
almost snatched from his hand by l\\e \^tovj^^'& ^l 
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a iingle^ inaD, he in tuni redouMed liiii'effiiHil^ tmd 
for a time the chances of the gamt$- a^pe ^r fet t-itt a 
great measure to depend on the dctidii 'of' thi two 
leaders. Unfortnnately, at this mojtaebl iheyiiit^ 
in such close contact; thiat a l)odily'iiiftikiggKt>-'B^ 
cyi^e ihevitable. Both wef^ ^ou^V'Jtffbtlg^^&d 
acfcire, and fltimulatcfd by i& ferodouii^ ishsMy^fibii^ 
they tugged for the M 'fbr IMot^ ti^ trBlh^il' 
succesff, until at iMgth* tlie^ snp&iof ^Ufr^pi'of 
Leary was near giving* hiiii Uief pfalHP/ M^ ^IS^ 
who was ah expert wrestler^ ktHdMf'^&bUiit ^Mth 
his antagonist, seized him rotitid - tlte i«^^)§'iifi9A' 
him from his feet, and then d^uthal'lnildt'tif^lli^ 
ground with tremendous impetus, turning the Viltf-' 
end of his hurly against the breast of lae antagonist 
in the fall, and coming down on him with all his 
weight. In a moment Shea jumped up, light and 
active, but Leary stirred not — he lay for dead at 
the feet of his vanquisher. The butt of the hurly 
had done its work— or, as the bye-standers ex- 
pressed themselves, " his heart was bruck/' 

It was then, when too late, that Wat Shea^ 
better nature began to show itself. In an^gotiy 
of grief, he used every exertion to recover his in- 
animate rival, but in vain. At length the hdSf 
was carried home, where plentiful bie^din^, litid 
the exertions of the village suigeon, 'fe'- a^^ ^ihort 
tim^ restored animation to the sufferidr. *'*Wheti be 
flipped hi* eyes; the fetst fec^i\i^^^'^'^i^;* 
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^1 those who leaned over his bed, was that of the 
noMy repentant Shea. 

* * Tim I^eary, Tim Leary I" he exclaimed in deep 
S^iedy '^ forgive me for what I have done : I was 
savage, an' didn't know what I .was about." 

1'he vanquished man glared on his victor for ,a 
moiuenty with an eye of inveterate hatred, and an- 
sw'ered in a voice calin and composed — 

* * Wat Shea, it was done like a murdherer — my 
blood be at your door — Fil never forgive you !*' 

At this moment the entry of the priest, who had 

been hastily sent for to attend the dying man, 

prevented further conversation, and compelled all 

itt tie room to withdraw ; but as they only retired 

to the pass^e outside the door, it was easy for 

^^m to overhear any thing particular that might 

^*^Ciir within. For a short time they could distin- 

S^^ish nothing above the usual low hum, which 

^^*ki, in such cases, the intercourse between the 

R'Oman Catholic Priest and those whom he is 

called to attend. However, shortly the voice of 

^*^^ former became more loud, it appeared in ear- 

'^^Stly entreating some particular favour from the 

^o winded hurler, but without effect. After the 

^l>se of a few minutes, the door opened, and the 

^^^^fessor beckoned them in. 

**My good people," said he, as they entered, 
- ~^gyme and assist me in urging this misguided 

^ligmaD from the present beat of \\\s m\xv^, >^^ 
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monstrances on his inactivity, of those who adopted 
nun as a leader, he turned a deaf ear, and always 
DMt their solicitations with a calm but decided 
Begatiye; always accompanying the refusal with 
a itoommendattoQ to them to give up such pur- 
suits, as likely to " end in no good." Wearied 
with hu perseverance, they at length discontinued 
^vther peraaasion, and went in pursuit of a more 
^^B^able comrade. Left to himself, he turned 
■** whole attention to the care of his father's pro- 
P^, and attended to it with such diligence, that 
^ gratified parent thought himself too happy in 
^ possession of such a son, and used often fondly 
^ anticipate the comfort he would enjoy in de- 
^''ning age, from his steadiness and sobriety. In 
^U state of uninterrupted tranquillity, the Sheas 
'®*Hained during the summer : but the catastrophe 
'^ approaching, so well foreseen by the father of 
*^ry. 

It happened late one night in harvest time, when 
^he family were as usual collected round the kitchen 
fire, that Wat suddenly recollected having left^open 
^ gate leading from the fields where the cows were 
Pastured, into a large tract of unreaped corn. — 
^ear lest they should get in and trample down the 
Crop, made him start up, and signify his determi- 
t^ation to go immediately and close it. Some in- 
definable presentiment of evil had been hanging 
over the mother during the whole da^. ^Vv& ^^x- 
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mtenUon, I 
him at the same time of ibe fears that oppi 
her. Tbe superstition of the Irish pe33antj| 
well known. At firat her words mode a strong 
impression on her sod, and liis face whitened p«r> 
ceptibly at her earnestness of action ; but sjieedilj 
recovering himself, he called to mind the (to them) 
serious loss which would accrue, nas the herd fjL m 
be left ranging ihe com during the entire B 
and endeavoured to impress the consequencil 
her, but in vain ; she still remained inexurabU 
refused to agree to his going out. At leag^ 
anxioug fatlier, who was also fully alivi 
which he might sustain if the young n 
hension should prove true, advanced from th^ 
chair which he occupied at the fire-atde, 
nltied his determination to end the dispiH 
going himself. This r 
the controversy, and Cauth Sliea agreed I 
son's departure without further opposiuon, • 
well aware that, when the deed was to be J 
Wat was the fittest messenger, as age and i 
companyioginiirmities were already fast rewl 
her husband unRt fur active exercist. 
cotdingly attended him to the door, and din 
him with a trembling prayer for bis saTety. 

As soon as Wat had departed, 
deavoured, by renewing the conversation, ( 
airay their mother's attentAon Ituui Ct;^^ 
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aiarttiej y^^y — but their endeavours were ^vitllout 
soccess. Still she listened in breathless terror to 
^"G 8igh of the night-breeze as it fitfully moaned by 
the cabin, as if she thought its voice was about to 
^c^ld the approach of misfortune. At length, 
when sufficient time had elapsed to allow of her 
wn'g return, without his having made his appear- 
^'Jce, her fears began to be shared by the rest of 
^f family, and every ear was anxiously bent to 
^tch the first sounds of his approach, but still no 
*tep rewarded their watchfulness. Half an hour 
more passed in this silent and sorrowful suspense, 
Without the wished for sound saluting their ears. 
^t was then that poor Cauth Shea, thinking her 
^orst fears realised, burst into a passionate fit of 
^^ifientation, and paced the floor of her humble 
■^Uchen, wringing her hands in the most intense 
§nef. Her husband, more surprised than alarmed 
^^ Wat's stay, affectionately demanded why she 
^'^ubled herself so much at a very natural occur- 
""ejice — reminding her of the peaceful state of the 
^^Untry, the shortness of the distance he had to 
S^» and the little likelihood there was of any acci- 
dent happening to him on the way. To all this 
^^ only answered — 

** Oh ! Tim Leary's last words — they arc al- 
^^ys afore me, since ever I hard them tould.*' 

Another half hour having elapsed >n*\IVvo\x\. \a^- 
^''^ of thfi absent Wat, the old n\^u \>eeOTv^ 
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himself ^eatly alarmed, and set out, despite oi 
every remonstrance, to explore the way, and 
make out the cause of his delay. In about twenty 
minutes he returned in a dreadful state of agita- 
tion, bearing in his hand the straw hat of his son, 
which he found in the field where the cattle were 
grazing : nothing further, however, he had learned 
of him, notwithstanding all his search. Bot 
though so much alarmed himself, he strove to 
comfort the listeners with the hope, that the young 
man had met with some friends on the way, who 
had carried him off to a wake which was holding 
at some distance. While the rest of the family 
were consoling themselves with this conclusion, 
the mother remained uncomforted. 

In this state of uncertainty they remained for 
an hour longer, when suddenly the approach of 
footsteps gave new life to all : but their joy was 
of short duration, for on a nearer approach, the 
tread appeared far too slow and too heavy to be- 
long to the light and active Wat. They looked at 
each other as the noise approached, and a strange 
mixture of fear and doubt prevented any rao^' 
ment, until a heavy push at the door, as if the 
stranger had thrown himself against it, accompa' 
nied by a deep groan, roused the unhappy mother 
to action, and she hastily arose from the settle on 
which she was siltiug, ^xv^ \^\^^4 l\ve latch. The 
moment the doot vj^ls o^^Tv^^>^\s«kX^\v5^Sw^.^^ 
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e a loud cry, and fell senseless near the fire — 
as Wat Shea ! 

t would be needless to relate all the measures 
en by the agonized mother, assisted by the rest 
he family, to restore animation to the lifeless 
:y of her son. Let it suffice, that he was hastily 
ne to bed, where, in the course of a short time, 
ir endeavours were crowned with success. On 
t opening his eyes, tlie patient gave a deep 
an, and — 

* Tim Leary, Tim Leary V* he exclaimed with a 
ivulsive start of horror, " you've had your re- 
ige at last/' Then perceiving his mother, who 
tched over him with breathless solicitude, he 
icluded — " Mother, send for the priest — Fm 
ng !*' He was a corpse before morning, 
rhe relation which he gave was wild and strange 
1 degree. When arrived at the field, he stated, 
proceeded towards the gate which he had left 
in, but had got only a short distance, when his 
»gres8 was arrested by the appearance of some 
ving object fixed right in his path. On ap- 
raching it, he perceived a large white dog facing 
3, as if ready to oppose his further advance, 
sudden terror came over him, he continued, 
:h as he had never known before, and he drew 
:k a few steps ; but still as he retreated, his 
rsuer advanced with equal pace, \nci&^i\T\^ *\w 
f at every step. Terrified at the appwWXoxv, \\e 
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ran with the utmost speed towards the nearest ditch, 
and had nearly reached it, when, on looking back, 
he perceived the object of his alarm, now increased 
to an immense size, close at his back, with its fore- 
paws just descending on his shoulders^ as if to 
bear him down, each eye of the gigantic phantom 
red as a flaming torch. In that moment, as he 
was hurled with tremendous violence to the earth, 
he declared that he distinctly heard the following 
words — " Wat Shea, I told you that I'd never for- 
give you." 

More he could not relate, save that, on reviving, 
he found himself deprived of all strength, and for 
a long time scarcely able to move a limb, like one 
after receiving a dreadful beating. In such a state 
he had reached his house, as already related. Tlie 
most surprising feature of the story was, that his 
body exhibited no marks of outward violence what- 
ever. 

The circumstances detailed in the foregoing nar- 
rative, singular as it may appear, are corroborated 
by the concurrent testimony of the whole family 
of the unhappy man whose fate it details, as well 
as of many others cognizant of every circumstance 
in the extraordinary recital. 



THE RED SPIRIT. 



** A sad tale 's best for winter ;— 
I have one of sprights and goblins." 

Winter*s Tale. 

It was a fine morning in January, in the year 

*^^ thousand five hundred and , that the go- 

^^I'nor of an inconsiderable castle, on the marches 
^^ O'Byrne's country, was awakened by his son, a 
^hild of about seven years old, to tell him that he 
*^^ from the window a number of strange looking 
People, approaching from the direction of the 
'fountains. " What kind of people, boy ?*' de- 
manded the governor, starting up, '* are they cased 
m armour?" " No, papa," replied the boy," they 
*^ave no armour, but as well as I can discern, they 
*iave bright yellow garments." " By St. George," 
^Xclaimed the governor, rushing out, " the 0*Byrnes 
^i"© upon us. What ! ho ! to arms, to arms— the 
^oe, the foe !" 

But it was too late — an advanced party oC l\\^ 
-Ocnyr had already surprised the castle ; ^tvOl\v^n 
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ing first contrived to transfix the careless sentinel 
(who had slept in his cups) with as many arrows 
as sufficed to prevent him being ever able to tell 
tales, a few of them contrived to steal in through 
a badly secured window. With the assistance of 
these, their comrades outside soon forced open the 
gate ; and their shrill war-cry, as they rushed into 
the hall, replied to the ill-timed commands of the 
governor. 

The inmates of the castle, however, though has- 
tily collected, made a gallant defence ; but the 
ai-rival of the reserve party of the O'Bymes, 
headed by no less a personage than Phelim Mac 
Hugh, the celebrated "mountain king," turned 
the scale of victory in favour of the assailants; 
and the sun that shed his wintry beam on St. 
George's flag, as it gaily floated on the morning 
breeze, beheld from his meridian tent of purple 
grey clouds, its place occupied by the banner o 
that extraordinary chief, who was for thirty years 
the terror of government, although living almost 
in its immediate vicinity. I must, however, do 
the assailants the justice to mention, that they 
used their victory with great moderation. Not a 
drop of blood was shed from the moment th 
castle surrendered, and the inmates were not onl 
treated with lenity, but even with kindness ; but 
for all this, the mountain warriors did not neglect 
to appropriate to theta^eXNe^ e.Net^ >i5Ka\%N^\a&iW 
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'^ tbe castle ; acting, no doubt, on the maxim of 
^ar afterwards adopted by Hudibras towards the 
^^nquished astrologer — 

^ I give you quarter — but your pillage, 
The conquering warrior's crop and tillage, 
Which with his sword he reaps and plows— 
That's mine, the law of arms allows.'* 

Oa the following day the chief of the 0*Byrnes 
''^turned to his dwelling in the mountains, with the 
greater part of his clan, leaving the rest to protect 
the castle. All the prisoners accompanied him, 
^ith the exception of one, who, although the 
Poorest man in the castle, had alone, of all its 
defenders, as much money in his immediate pos- 
session (being the amount of his good luck at a 
gaming-table in Dublin a few evenings before), as 
the victors deemed an equivalent for his freedom : 
this was one Ralph Goldthorn, a Londoner by 
birth, and " a poor gentleman" by profession, as 
indeed his well darned hose, and the hue of his 
velvet doublet, changed by long wear from dark 
bhie to azure, proclaimed him at first sight — who, 
having wasted his youthful patrimony in dissipa- 
tion, entered the army, and after mounting many 
a breach, and helping to change the colour of 
many a ** tented field" from green to red, returned 
to England as poor a man as he set out — the 
bounties of Mars being soon lavished at the shrine 
of Bacchus, He had come to IrcVatvd ^ fc\N >n^^^ 
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before — " claimed kindred " with the governor of 
the castle, whose capture we have just described, 
and had his claim allowed ; for in the days of good 
Queen Bess it was not so difficult a matter for a 
man like Goldthorn to ** live on his friends/' as in 
the present age of refinement, when most men 
choose their friends by the length of their purses. 
Goldthorn was about to depart from the castle 
on the morning after it surrendered to the O^Byraes, 
when he received a pressing invitation from Rorj 
Oge O'Byrne, the commander of the nev? garrison, 
and a near kinsman of Phelim Mac Hugh, to re- 
main as long as he pleased, which he the more 
readily accepted, as he had few such friends as 
the ci-devant governor in Ireland. Moreover, he 
loved the good cheer and deep potations of the 
new master of the castle. Rory Oge was a being 
of much light and shade. He was young (as his 
name implied), handsome, gay, generous, and 
brave : but on the other hand, he was a hard 
drinker, and extremely capricious and quarrel- 
some. He, however, agreed remarkably well with 
Goldthorn, who possessed a very even temper, was 
able to drink his host under the table, and could 
entertain him with stories innumerable, of foreign 
lands, battles, and sieges; in relating which, he 
was an admirable adept in selecting his materiuls 
from tlio world of fiction, when the world of reality 
ceased to a (lord them. In X\\^ t»:k^^w \!vax^^ vi\^ 
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foray of the O'Byrnes having reached the ears of 
goverameut, a considerable force was sent to dis- 
possess the mountain warriors of their new strong- 
hold ; but being foiled in several attempts to sur- 
prise the castle, through the address and vigilance 
of Rory Oge, the English commander deemed it 
more advisable to encamp his little army at some 
distance, (yet not too far for observation), with a 
view of obliging the Irish either to surrender for 
want of provisions, or come out and fight on more 
equal ground. 

It happened on one night, as Goldthorn sat 
drinking with Rory Oge, and a few others of his 
sept who could understand English, that having . 
exhausted his entire stock of real adventures, be 
had recourse to imaginary ones for the entertain- 
ment of his audience, and accordingly commenced 
relating such a series of improbabilities, as, had 
Baron Munchausen been then in existence, would 
have thrown that Utopian traveller completely 
into the shade. " 1 have been," said he, " in 
Araby, where the sun is so near the earth, that I 
have often lit a candle with its rays ; and in Egypt, 
a country governed by a queen called Sphinx, who 
is half a woman, half beast, with the wings of a 
bird. Not to speak of my encounter with a fiery 
dragon in the land of the jEthiops — my escape 
from shipwreck in the Baltic sea, oi\ the baek i^^ ^ 
krttken or sea-serpent— or m^ a^cewX. ol ^<civ\xv\. 
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^tna, one of the entrances of hell ; through 
chink in which I could see Beelzebub and hi 

whole conclave of devils, red, black, and blue 

but all this is nothing to what I saw outside thv^S: .is 
castle a few nights ago." 

The simple mountaineers, accustomed from the« ^^ii 
infancy to stories of fairies and magicians, hear£:»'V( 
all these lies with the most implicit credulity ; andE:».fl=3< 
now that he was about to mention something wbich^ ^::>c 
occurred so near, they bent forward with gaping M~:x^n 
mouths and breathless attention to hear the seqveLC^^^e 

" Wot ye not," said Goldthorn, "of the fellow^ <^o 
who possessed the rath, on the site of which ih\S,^^Jti 
castle was built ?" 

*'Aye do we," replied Rory Oge, "he w^ ^^^vfi 
called in Irish, Donnil na goun laun — which si^ m ^ig 
nifies Donald of the blue steel ; and a devilis m Mlis 
brave fellow he was — it gave the Saxon churx: -«:-irl 
some work to dispossess him : they cut off his he^ ^^ac 
for spite, because he attempted to set the fort c^ on 
fire over their heads, after having surrendered ;— S $ — 
but no matter — with the blessing of our Lady, w^ we 
shall have many a head for his ere long. ^^L^^My 
curse on the race of the stranger, root a— ^^^d 
branch." 

Goldthorn, who well knew that Rory's ris 
petulance was a sure symptom that the " tki 
which he had " put into his stomach " was rapi 
ascending " to steal av^a^ \v\^\st^vEkI' Xs^Oa^'Wi 
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^ice of his ofiensive manner and language, but pro- 
c^eeded with his story. 

" By my foes," continued he, " it must be this 
^ery Daniel, the long worm, or whatever you call 
liim, that I saw/ On the night to which I have 
alluded, having indulged somewhat too freely in 
strong waters^ I thought a walk in the cool night 
air would be of service. After taking a turn or 
two before the castle, I was astonished mightily to 
see a tall figure suddenly start up before me ; but 
what was my horror, when I perceived that it 
wanted a head from the neck. You all may be 
sure that I instantly took to my heels ; nor have 
I ever since ventured outside the castle after sun- 
set." 

As Goldthorn concluded, ** the palled mantle of 
fear" (to use the elegant language of the Tales of 
the Genii,) descended on every face present, ex- 
cept Rory's, who had now too much spirits within^ 
to have any fear of spirits without : but there was 
one person present on whom the Englishman's 
* story made a particular impression. This was a 
Gallowglass named Angus Dubh, or dark /Eneas 
O'Carrol, than whom, a handsomer youth never 
danced of a bright summer's eve, among the blue- 
eyed daughters of Glendalough ; or a more daring 
spirit never went to the wars of Phelim Mac Hugh. 
I may safely say, that he feared no man living — 
hot that he feared no man dead, \a ^tv ^"i^^iVxo^'v^ 
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which the melancholy sequel of my narrative 
would not bear me out. It is therefore not to 
wondered at, if the sound of the castle bell wt 
peculiarly unwelcome to Angus Dubh, as strikin g^^ .M3g 
twelve just as Goldthorn had finished, it announcecz^ ^aed 
the hour when it fell to his turn to relieve th^.ff be 
sentinel outside. His pride, however, prevailec^^^.ec 
against his fears, and he went forth without ut.^'.acjut 
tering a word of remonstrance. It was a dark tLam.x^xjDs 
tempestuous night — the winds were rocking ih^rM'j^i}a 
surrounding trees, and moaning among their leaft^.^^^ 
less boughs : large masses of watery clouds werv^^ ^ei 
drifted athwart the face of a starless sky ; and MzsA 
drizzling rain, blown right in his face, was aloiz^ro>OE 
sufficient to prevent Angus from discerning objec*i:^^3BCl 
very distinctly, even if Cimmerian darkness dr .f^ di< 
not envelope all things. This last circumstan»-«^«:-nc< 
tended to give him some courage, for he very pU ^:::phi- 
losopbically concluded, that it would be very ha.^^ jard 
for him to see a ghost, when he could not see Lit his 
hands ; and accordingly, having devoutly recow -^iDni- 
mended himself to Patrick, Bridget, and Colur ^^um- 
kill, he determined very wisely to put all ideas t"^ of 
the supernatural out of his head, and to turn ' his 

thoughts to what was very natural, his approa^^ -ch- 
ing nuptials with Kathleen O'Dempsy, one of r the 
prettiest lasses in the valley of the Seven Church -^es. 
He had already entered into many a gay dream^^ of 
future happiness, anA cotv^UxicX'^^ \awv^ ^si 
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tower of hope — " when the bell in the castle tolled 
one.*' Away flitted all his pleasing visions, as 
this hour of spectres brought Goldthorn's appalling 
narrative more vividly than ever to his mind. 

But we must leave him for a while, and return 
to the party inside, who had all this time conti- 
nued in high wassail, until they — that is to say, 
Rory Oge and Goldthorn (for all the other inmates 
of the castle, with the exception of a few below 
stairs, who sat ^'like sacrifices by their fires of 
watch," were buried in sleep,) — made the unplea- 
sant discovery that their bottle of aqua vitee. was 
out — ^but they should have ipore : Goldthorn de- 
clared that if he took not another cup, sleep would 
never visit his eyes that night ; and Rory swore 
that if he did not get more drink, he would set the 
castle on fire. The sagacity of the former, how- 
ever, soon hit upon an expedient which supplied 
their lack. From the time the castle was invested 
by the English forces, Goldthorn had observed a 
strict neutrality, and unlike many who adopt a 
similar line of conduct, he preserved the friend- 
ship of both parties. He had continued, from 
time to time, to hold conferences with reconnoi- 
tering parties from the British camp, unknown to 
the Irish sentinels : among one of these parties he 
recognised an old fellow-soldier, who told him, 
"that being indifferent well supplied with aqua 
ritee, a bottle should be at hia «eim^ >a\v^xv^N^f \>& 
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could procure a trusty messenger." He now ayailed 
himself of his friead^s offer — a messenger was pro- 
cured — in less than half an hour the bottle of aqua 
vitee sparkled on the table — and the first cup set 
Rory Oge completely free from the long relaxed 
reins of sobriety. Now, it was Rory's misfortune 
that he never yet got drunk without also getting 
into a quarrel. Heretofore he had, even in bis 
cups, so far preserved his national courtesy to 
strangers, as not to quarrel with his guest, but 
contented himself with attacking one of his own 
people, who, knowing the humour of his leader, 
indulged with a show of resistance ; but all the 
Irish in the room being fast asleep, the temptation 
presented by Goldthorn, a national enemy, and 
one who had fought hard on the day the castle was 
taken, was too powerful for Rory to resist. Ac- 
cordingly, the little wits which the aqua vitee left 
him, were instantly set to work, in order to find 
a proper cause of quarrel ; but when ^a man is 
once determined to fight, he will never be at a loss 
for an occasion. Rory Oge instantly commenced 
giving the lie direct to all his guest's marvellous 
relations. 

** Hark-ye, master Saxon," said Rory, " do 

you imagine me such a fool, as to believe all 

your lying tales? Egad, you were no more in 

Araby than 1 was. You fight a dragon !— «gad ! 

a g-ood cut would make ^o\x wxw \^^ >^^ ^\\Ar— 
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not to say a dragon, that if he only snorted, would 
blow you into atoms. Pah I I suppose you think 
me drank, to think such lies can go down with 
me. And as to hell — sure any one knows, that 
if such scant-o'-grace as you were to go so near 
the devil as you say — why, he would never let you 
hatk to vend lies in Ireland.*' 

*• Why, may I never eat mutton," replied Gold- 
thorn, " an' I have not told you verity." 

** Yon shall never eat mutton here again, nor 
beef neither," replied Rory, " for by the hand of 
my father, you shall quit to-night, and Til set 
jBvery dog in the castle after you. Ffaith, you 
shall be in sadder plight than when on mount — 
mount-^^h, curse on it — where the fire is. I'll so 
beat you this moment, that you shall be a greater 
wonder to look at, than the Spinnet, or Spinnix, 
or whatever you call the fellow in Egypt ; or the — 
the — pah ! the fellow in the red sea, or whatever 
sea — hang him — what care I who or where he is ; 
I warrant me, whatever he is, he cbuld not give 
yon such a blow as this." 

So saying, he made a hundred pieces of the 
aqua vitee bottle on the head of Ralph Goldthom. 

I have already remarked, that Goldthorn pos- 
sessed a good temper ; but like many well tem- 
pered men, he was of a nature, which once roused, 
was not easy to be subdued. Spriu^in^ \r^ (^^\ 
the blow had prostrated him), \u^ i^^e v^^X. ^V^ 
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the contents of the bottle and blood, he drew bis 
sword, and exclaimed, 

" Rory O' Byrne, I call you a cow^d and a 
bra^art. If you possess a spark of courage, I 
demand mstant satisfaction for the insult which 
you have given me." 

'^ Satisfaction you shall have, false Saxon-— and 
so will I,'' replied Rory, unsheathing his sword, 
overturning the table and stJ^gering forward ;— 
" depend upon it,*' continued he, " you'll find me 
a worse antagonist than the dragon. If yon can 
ever come from where 1*11 send you presently, yda 
will be able to say with truth that you saw Beel- 
zebub." 

In the next instant the steel of the Gael and the 
Saxon clashed together in combat — but poor Rory 
was not so good as his threats: before a dozen 
blows were exchanged, he dropped lifeless on the 
floor — not, however, beneath the sword of his ad- 
versary, but from a shot that was fired into the 
room. The report of the shot awoke the moun- 
taineers: they quickly started up— -but ere they 
could seize their arms, the room was filled with 
British soldiers, and they were made prisoners. 
Goldthorn, being well known among the soldiers, 
found no difficulty in getting down stairs, where 
he found the royal forces in complete possession 
of the castle. All the Irish were prisoners, except 
a few, who, being awtiV^Ci o^ \V\^ eviXx^x^s.^ ^1 >JoR. 
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JSIogliihy lost tbetr lives in making a brave but 

fnitless resistaiice* But how the Euglish could 

luiTe sorpraedtthe castle^ was still a mystery to 

Croldthoni; and he was about to make inquiry, 

^ifhea two harquebusiers entered, bearing between 

them the seemingly lifeless body of Angus Dubh. 

On examination, no wound could be discovered 

on the body of Angus ; and after a short time his 

aenieft dowly Tetumed-'— but his -intellect appeared 

disordered; and he gazed intently on one spot, as 

if viewing some object invisible to others. 

I shall now proceed to acquaint the reader with 
what befel O'CarrolI. The castle bell tolling one, 
as has been already mentioned, put all matrimo* 
nial visions to flight : the vague fears which sue* 
ceeded were soon increased, as he beheld a distant 
light advancing towards him. As it came, how- 
ver, from» the direction of the English quarters 
his fears for a while struggled against his appre- 
hensions ; and thinking that it might be a spy, he 
laid down his battle-axe, and stringing an arrow 
to his bow, prepared to take aim ; but he soon 
dropped bow and arrow, and dropped himself after 
them, on his knees, as on the nearer approach of 
the light, he perceived it to be a column of bright 
red fire* Trembling and breathless, yet unable to 
avert his face, he awaited the coming of the phan* 
torn; but as it drew nearer, his senses completelY 
f(U9ook bim, when he made tVie liortWA^ d\v:»H^T^i 
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that it was a walking headless body, enveloped in 
flames and blood, A reconnoitering party of llie 
English soon discovered that the Irish sentinel vas 
not at his post : encouraged by this circumstance, 
they ventured to approach the castle, when one of 
them stumbled , over the senseless Gallowglass. 
Believing him to be dead, they immediately car- 
ried the intelligence to their commander, who in- 
stantly led his men towards the'castle, which they 
surprised in precisely the same manner as the sept 
of the O'Byrnes did a few weeks before. The ac- 
count of the apparition was obtained with great 
difficulty from the unfortunate Gallowglass, on 
the transient return of his senseiS. He shortly 
after became delirious ; and ere the sun arose, 
poor Angus O'Carrol was no more. The '* Red 
Spirit" had deprived him of reason and of life. 

Many years after the period of this taie, there 
died at the residence of the celebrated Bishop Be- 
dell, a venerable old man, who had been, for some 
time before, a pensioner on the worthy prelate's 
bounty. This man was much esteemed in the 
household of the bishop, for his upright conduct 
and entertaining conversation ; and many an even- 
ing did he entertain the domestics with stories of 
his earlier years — " for he had been a soldier in 
his youth ;'* but he ever referred to that period 
with a sigh, as time misspent in vanity and vice. 
He often spoke onihe eVvYoU^Sxv^.^^^xiL^'saKN^V^ 
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of which he would relate the story of the Red 
Spirit. "It was not until long after," said he, 
" that I came to know how I had, by idle and per- 
nicious tales, been accessary to the poor, simple, 
wild Irishman's death. The messenger whom I 
sent to the English encampment for the aquavitee, 
was an old woman who had followed the O'Bvrnes 
to the castle. In consequence of the intense dark- 
ness, she carried a light, which on her return the 
high wind obliged her to keep beneath her crimson 
mantle, the hood of which she drew over her face, 
in order to avoid the rain — as long wear had giverh 
it a degree of transparency — that, with the assis-. 
tance of the light, enabled her to see perfectly welL 
through it; and the superstitious sentinel, his mind, 
being filled with phantasies wild and terrifying,^ 
took this old wife for a spectre such as I had de-«- 
scribed ; the consequence whereof was, that ho- 
was so affrighted as to lose his life." 

It is almost unnecessary to add, that this old 
man's name was Ralph Goldthorn. 

Iota, 
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PADDY DOYLE S FIRST TRIP TO CORK. 



Mr. Editor. — As I saw in an ould number of 
the Dublin Penny Journal, a letther from. Darby 
Doyle, giving an account of his thrip to Quebec ; 
—an' as Darby was my own blood relation^ being 
my first cousin jarmin by the father's side, I said 
to myself, if this Dublin jantleman printed Dar- 
by's letther, about his voyage to America, why 
shouldn't I make bould to throuble him with an 
account of my trip to Cork ; for I'm sure an' sar- 
tin, if it was written out fairly by the schoolmaster 
above, an' if you, yourself, would take the thrub* 
ble of correcting it, it would be just as amusing 
^s my cousin Darby's. 

After Jillian Murphy, the mother o' my little 
grawls, went from us, I was forced to give up the 
sod of ground for want o' help, Jillian an' I wor 
tied for nine years, an' we had, in that time, as 
many little girls ; for she was very fond, afther a 
way she had of having Wv\i^, ^^^t ^^^x ^^\aasi^ 
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an* in all that time^ ^' ill you did it/' wasn't be- 
tween us. I left the ground^ as I was saying, an' 
took a cabin on the road sUe, an' kept a bit of a 
baste at work on the new line that was thin carry- 
ii^ on by Mr. Qriffitb, (I suppose Sir, you hard 
tell of him,) an' a little dhrpp o' whiskey to sell 
to the masons an' boys that worked on the road. 
In the course o' time, I picked up my crumbs so 
■ivell entirely, that;! put a stone facing to the mud 
wall of my cabin, struck a bit of a pavement from 
the door to the road, to make my place comfort- 
able for thravellers ; got a settle-bed in the kitchen, 
an* if the little girls didn't garnish the new dhres- 
ser with all kinds an' sizes of crockery-ware, tisn't 
day yiet ! an' instead ov buying my little gallon of 
christened whiskey, at John Sullivan's in Mill- 
street, I used to sind for it to Mr. Punch, the 
spirit seller, at Malla-lane, an' thin to another in 
Cork : an' at last, as I got stronger, nothing would 
plaze me, but to hoist off my sails to the beautiful 
city itself, for a full cask, from the fountain head 
at Murphy's still. So getting Shaune into the 
ould cart, an' putting a few good yellow boys into 
the heel of an ould stocking, I commenced my 
journey. 

On arriving in Cork, I put up my horse at a 
frind's house, an' turned down Goulasporra, to- 
wards the ouJd jail, that is, wWe IV^ q\3\^\^^ 
-was, for they took it out to l\\e co>\tvVNvr^ ?.'^>xi^ 
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time ago, to give the pris'ners a taste of fresh air, 
I suppose. As I turned Goulasporra, as I was 
saying, who should I meet, but my gossip, Jim 
Connon 

" Well met, Jim," sis I, " I'm going a bit be- 
yant here, to dhrop a letther, from Father Foley, 
(which was thrue for me, at a sartin house,) an* 
thin we'll take the wetting of our lips together.*' 
Jim pushed on with me, an' on our return, afther 
laving the letther, we passed through a fine street, 
where all the shops were, crowded with mmps o 
beef, an' legs o' mutton, an' beautiful fish ; but 
the sight o' the roast beef, an' delightful perfume, 
knocked me up entirely. 

" Jim, avick," sis I, " that's a grand sight, I 
wondher what sort o' people ates all that mate." 

" Thrue for ye Pad," sis he, " I suppose they 
must be people that have teeth an' stummucks 
like ourselves." 

" O, more sorra to ye," sis I, *' Jim Connor, for 
Eagan O'Rahilly wouldn't bate you at a joke, — 
but 1 wondher would they let two cahogues (vul- 
gar persons) like us, taste it at-all, at all.'* 

Jist as the words left my mouth, an* I standin' 
in the street, a fine flahool lady came to the door. 
' ' Walk in Pad," sis she, " and take a bit o' 
dinner, — you must have-^n appetite afther your 
journey." 

''Long life, an' a l\iOU?»^xi9i >iJwMiJ«a v^ ^^\a 
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ladyship/' sis I, taking off my hat, an' making a 
^inteel scrape with my leg, that sent the gutther 
five yards beyant me, an' a bow a little below my 
knees. " Your ladyship must be from Duhallow, 
to know my name, — do ye belong, madam, to the 
0*Driscolls, or the grate Kelihers of that coun- 
thry ?" 

** O I I hard tell o' thira," sis she, " and many's 
the Duhallow man, besides you, throubles me 
here.** » 

** Walk in an' make much o* yourself, Jim," sis 
I, " for what do ye stand grinnin' there like a 
Kerry goat; sure you know a man can take a sto- 
cach (an attendant) with him any where he's in- 
vited, — be bowld man." 
In we wint. 

" What'll ye choose, sir ?" sis the lady, '* would 
ye have some beef an' cabbage, a nice bit o' mut- 
ton an' colicflower, (cauliflower,) or a porcupine 

o* vale, or " 

** Go no further, madam a-chree," sis I, *•' as to 

the porcupine, the sorra a wan I ever saw cooked^ 

*^t alone ate — we'll pass that — the colicflour must 

"® good for the stummuck — and by the same to- 

*^'^^ I had a spice o' the gripe all day; — so we'll 

thry tiiat an' the mutton, with your lave, afther 

^'^^ taste a thrifle o' the beef and cabbage." 

** MoJJ/," 5/5 she, "show the grnVXeroAxv \i^ 
^^^^rm, into the small room." 



Mbliy was a good-lookiag:-fn)> with Mi m i f j ki/j 
roguish bit of an eye,^«n' m sniBe dfait Jd-WttKaa 
*wild pbver. 

&ir hair, iMotifeHy eaifedO ''il*mhili»d'ijm 
in the sportiag-bavtnny o'^Pahaltow/illwn^iUBWB 
a snug stone-wall honse o' my own, d' ye aias— ^ 
I'd4ceep7e like the first Mdy 6* the^knid.'' 

^'^Seep your freedom, my good wmi,**im jhsj 
** till ye meet your own equals/' An* she Igokitt 
mighty grand, and tossed her curb, ond 'whiiked 
out 6' the room. 

" Jim, a yrahir/' (cousin) sis I, '^"we*redidieft; 
I'm sure an' sartin that is nohoddy else but her 
ladyship's daughter that I affrinted with my rol- 
licking," 

The dinner kem up in grate style, but the colic- 
i)our was neythur flour nor male, but bunches ef 
some stuff, like the tops of eldher ; the musthard 
would make you hould your nose for an hour, and 
the beer was mighty tart^ 'twould fissick a snipe, 
and the mutton 'id make you keep yoar head a 
good hit from the wall ; so Jhn an' I stuek to Ae 
beef an' cabbage, till we left short commons of it. 

As soon as we had done, ** Jim, avoameen,** 
sis I, '* let us gather up our scrapers an' be going, 
I don't feel quite at aise here." 

We walked dowtv stdXi^ ^^ %k^^\\^ ^& kmlt brogues 
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woold let U8 — but who should be standing at the 
bottom, but the landlady herself. 

Sis the lady, sis she, '' I hope your dinner was 
tojir liking.** 

*• Long life to your ladyship," sis 1, " that was 
what you may call a flahool dinner — the sorra 
betther from this to the Causeway ; an' whin we 
gp home to Duhallow, I'll let 0'Ck)llins's seven 
l^lough-landsi at any rate, know yer hospitality." 

" Ye have only wan shilling and six-pence a 
piece to pay," sis she, " an' I'll expect your cus- 
tom in future/' 

** What, madam,*' sis I, " sure you wouldn't be 
afther axing us in to our own cxpinse." 

" Pay down the money, honest man," sis she, 
" there's nothin' for nothin' on Cork stones." 

" O, musha, bad manners to ye," sis I, *' ye 
brandy-faced — — if that's yer hospitality, to 
take in at such a rate, a pair of simple gomuls, 
that havn't a cross o' money, goolcl, silver, or 
brass, to bless themselves with, we wor the two 
unlooky crathurs to be so deceaved by such an 
imposther." 

" Where is your husband ?" sis I, flourisliing 
my blackthorn, an' slapping up the lafe o' my 
hat, at the same time, to see the betther before 
me. — " Where is your husband ?" sis I, ** an' as 
sure as you're Jivin', if it was any vjau v?;w\v\w ^ 
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britchety that took such an nnfair houtt of a poor 
soft boy like me, but Fd dust his jacket for him.''. 

Bat what do yoa think« my honey, she sintfor 
a constable, undherhand. 

** Mr. Slyman/* sis'she, ** here^s two coaotrf 
spalpeens caoiie a sconcing my house, an' ruiuiing 
off with the reckoning, and 'sanlcing a respecUUe 
house-keeper. ^ 

" Pay the woman, my good fellow," sis he, ^* (X 
come before the Mayor.** 

** Yis,'* sis I, ** rU go before any mare or hoiae 
in Ireland, agin the gacrin that took an advantage, 
an* soothered me into her house, an* not a keen- 
ogue in my pocket." 

So he boned me by the collar, for fear Fd give 
leg bail, d' ye see ; — Mr. Jim, like a sleeven, med 
off. 

When we kem before the mare — " meela mil- 
loon mulla !*' sis I to myself, '' what a wonderful 
city this is : this mare is a rale jintleman, what a 
dhroll name they call him." — So I up an* toult 
him my story, and she up an' toult hers, and af- 
ther a power of fending and proving, the mare- 
long life to his honour, afther laming that I hadn't 
a pinny in my pocket, — an* that was the raal 
truth, for I siipt every marvidy of my money, 
notes an' silver, into my brogues, — the mare said 
she had no right lo \,V\^^tk (that was his word,) 
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poor simple counthry people into her house, and 
dismissed the case altogether, and my kishough* 
Twaddled home like a grampus, with her finger in 
her mouth. 

So far, so well ! for I left the Mare-ill-three- 
house with flying colours — picked my thrifle o* 
money out of my brogues, at a convenient place, 
and wint to the still for my whiskey, an' took out 
my permit, an' was dhriving up Blarney-lane, 
tliinkin' of nothing at all, whin a talk- faced man 
kim up frinting the horse an' load— my baste stopt 
up. 

" Whecps Shawn,*' (Jack) sis I, " do ye think I 
stole you." 

** Is your name Paddy Doyle," sis the talla-faced 
man? 

" Yis," sis I, " what's yer will o' me ? My name 
is Paddy Doyle of Shandangin, above board. — 
Paddy Doyle that's neyther afeard nor ashamed of 
DO roan." I spoke big, for I didn't like the cast 
of the fellow's eye, an thought he was wanting to 
throw the gawmogue over me. 

« I don't at all doubt it," sis he, " for if you had 
fear or shame in your forred, you wouldn't be af- 
ther robbing that jantleman yonder on the flags," 
an' he pointed with his finger across the street. 

* Shapeless mass. 



** None of yer tricks upon thraTelkra, my goy 
fellowy** sis I; '* I .never put the two oyer of ny 
•head on hhn'afbre/' 

*' That's Mr. Punch, the publican, (nm VUOar 
Inie^' <b he, '< an* he has taken out a^dec i e esigm 
yerftnr m- debt of 'faor^pmnrils, dtie ito goods'«o#H 
.and deUtnedi mn* I molt idze upon the iMhs- 
key/' 

Lkept'A it'dPihoult'o'-the hdrs6*« head/an' Mr. 
Puneh dfetrnear — 

** Are you Mr. Punch, Sir/' sis I ; for I didii^ 
know him, on' taking off my hat, '' may-be your 
honour would ha^re marey on an unfortunate ua* 
gishore, that wouldn't intend to desave you at-«ll. 
at-all, and I'll pray for marcy on your sowl, an*^ 
the sowls o' the seven ginerations that left you." 

Mr. Punch shook his head. 

*' For the sowls of all your nearest an' deares>C 
relations, your gran' father, an gran* mother, your 
uncle an' aunt, your brothers and sisters, the fa- 
ther that reared you, the mother that bore you, an' 
if there be blot or blame, pain, or punishment, 
consequence o' confession, missing o' mass, pin- 
nance unperformed, or freaks o' folly on their 
sowls, the prayers o* the poor widdy, (widower) 
an' the blessing of the orphans, go to their cum- 
fort for ever an' ever, an' don't be the ruinashoD 
of an induslrus mwi, vnX^i ^ ^»i^m ^NjkV qC femul 
grawls." 
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Another shake o' the head, 
'^ TBe hliising o' the motherless children 'ithin 
an' 'ithout ye, above an' below ye, over an' undher 
yCy lying an' rising, sitting an' standing, sleeping 
and waking, eating an' dhrinking, late an' airly, 
dhronk an' sober, an* let go the dhrop o' whiskey 
to Jillian Murphy's crathers/* 

Here Mr. Punch smiled, which made me think 
I softened him a thrifle, an' thin I detarmined to 
stick a little longer to the blessed litany I was say- 
ing for him. 

"The blessin o' the twelve tribes, the twelve 

patriarchs, the twelve prophits^ the twelve apostles, 

the twelve martyrs, an' the twelve heavenly signs o' 

the zodiac on your seed an' breed, an' don't dhrive 

lae on the belly o' the high road — Mr. Punch, 

^voumeen,* by taking the support o' the heavy 

feniul burthin from me." 

I^ot a word from the Buddah. 
*' I'll take all the bravery's (breviaries) in Rome, 
^ll the books in Father Foley's house, the holy 
^«itha Phadrig, an' the wondherful Ranigh O'Reefe 
^^at id twist the mouth o' the false swearer west^ 
^liere his pole should be, that I'll pay you yer 
^oney, an' don't take me short, an' that death 
"^iightn't take you short." 

It was all to no use to butter Mr. Punch up ; if 

Beloved. 
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I prached a sarmunt, and said a high mass for 
him, I couldn't soften his nayther, an' he beckoned 
to the thief o' a bailiff, who wheeled about the 
horse an' car ; an' my taste o' whiskey was taken 
before my face, and lodged in his consams ; but 
my poor baste was let go. I left Shaune at the 
ould place, and strolled into the city, jest to look 
at the Yalla House- I was quite down-hearted, 
an' looked for all the world like a motherless calf. 
I stood on Parliament-bridge, an' as I laned over 
the battlements, it ran into my head, some how or 
other, to dhrown myself, out an' out, but the 
height o' the bridge made me afraid of braking my 
nick in the wather. At last, I turned about to 
dhrive away wicked thoughts, whin I saw a fine- 
looking jantleman coming up the bridge; I 
reelected thatT seen him in the morning, whin 
I took out the permit, 

" Now*s the time 1" sis I, " that's a gauger, if I 
live, an* I'll make Mr. Punch sup sorrow." 

" I up, au' off with my hat, an'," sis I, " would 
it be the will of yer honour to let a poor man 
know where he'd be likely to meet a gantleman o' 
the excise, (excise.") 

" Tm shuperwiser, (supervisor,) myself," sis he, 
" put on yer hat, poor man." 

" Sur," sis I, " don't suspect me for an informer, 
at all, at all; my seed, breed, an' gineration al- 
ways scorned the like, bul ^ ^covxxi^x^Ww^V^'^-. 
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*^Oc, has played the puck with me, an' I want a 
**t.tle revinge on him." 

** It's all nathral," sis he, '' if he ill-used ye." 

** He's the ruinashon of myself, an' nine mo- 
therless grawls ; an' he has, at this blessed minit 
^a.t I spake to ye, forty gallons o' whiskey, in his 
*>8ick-house, unnonst to the gauger." 

The gentleman's eye glistened with delight. — 
** Come along," sis he, " an' if we make a say- 
■liurc, I'll give you a guinea to boot/* 

**Long life to your noble honour," sis I, ** I 
^new yer honour looked like some grand jantle- 
■^ian, an% p'rhaps, yer honour would want a baste 
to remove the whiskey, an' I have a snug horse 
^o* car at yer honour's service." 

My hand for ye, we let no grass grow undher 
***■, till we we come to the right place, an* I had 
Shaune an' the car ready in a jiffy. 

The whiskey was saised an' conveyed into my 
^*^f ; an' as we came down towards the guard- 
«ou8e, the shuperwiser slipt the guinea into my 

««t. 

** You desarve it," sis he, " an* here's a crown 
^^ dhrink the king's health, besides." 

*• O, you're the jewel of a jantleman," sis I^ 

long life an' good luck to your noble honour — 
^l*cep Shaune — an' I turned up Blarney-lane. — 
^'^ jantleman turned on his heel"— 

*' Tiis is our way, over the bridge," raYxe* 
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' But this is my way up the hill. Stir," sU I,- 
iwhcep, Sbaune." 

The jiiitleman got into a high passion, an' col* 
lercd me. " Fair an' easy, ma boohil," sis I, 
" that's my whiskey, an' liere's my permit ; an' li 
1 hearanother ivord coming; out o' your ugly mouUi, 
I'll get a posse o' ihera thripe-women below, to 
cool your courage in the river." 

But for all that, he throttled me still, an' Hung 
a hawk's eye round for a constable; A crowd a' 
biogue-makers an' thripe women now gathered 
round us. 

" Jack Degly," sis a fat thtipe woman, to % big 

Ibrogue-makor, " Jack Begly, have ye l3va spmto' 
% man to stand on yet two pins there, an' see a 
tdackguard ganger, throttle any fellow christian." 
I " Let us have at bim. Poll Dooly, the squinting 
feilef," sis another tierce virago, btandishing a 
nrge thripe, an' before ye could say Jack Ro- 
binson, he received a shower of thripes right is 
his face. 

The sogers at the giiard-honse, hearing ilie row, 
rushed out to see the spoit, an' while the tbripe- 
women, an' brogue-makers were busy amusing; 
themselves wid the ganger, I slipt away the car as 
quietly as possible, an' whipt Shaune to the top of 
bisspeed, up Blarney-lane. Stopping tor ftiniait to 
bralhe the horee, I heard below, at the d 
half A mile, the roar o' t\\e \.W\'e«r'w 



le distUMigflH 
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li o' the sodgers* bagnits, an' the rattling o* 
stones along the sthreet. While hundreds 
le rushing agin me to the bottom of Blarney- 
if I was clearing out at the top of it, an' laving 
the fun behind me. From that day to this, I 
er inthered Cork — nor, if I can help it, will I 
: again, till the day o' my death. An' wishing 
long life an* prosperity, 

I remain yer humble sarvunt. 

For Paddy Doyle, 

E.\V. 

idangin, May 1833. 



PETHER BRIERLY'S INN ADVENTUR]^^' 




'* Pether Brierly," as he was universally calle^^^ 
by all who knew him, was most indubitably * 

great — an exceeding great man in his own estim^^^" 
tion. His ancestors for ages befote him had ke^^2' 
up the respectability of the noble house he spmn^^*? 
from, by being hard fighters, hard drinkers, cloj 
dealers, and great story tellers; and now those ac 
complishments, one and all, were centered in th:::===3e 
somewhat insignificant but portly person of Pethe '^' 
He cultivated the small portion of land he het- ^ 
with care, was up early and down late, and so, b:^y 
his industry and perseverence, was enabled ^^^ 
hold up his head amongst the wealthier and mo:^^^ 
respectable portion of the neighbours, who look^ ^ 
on him as their equal, in consequence of his seenr^-- 
ing independence. Now, Pether had one prc:^- 
pensity more violent than any other — the pleasui^'S 
of hearing himself speaking. He would talk to^ 
an hour together ; and, if he could procure a quiet 
ifstener, w\t\i a ivxW dliudKeeu ^xA"^\\s^ted turf to 
ignite it, he wou\4 s\t >3ixv^^t ^V^^^^^ot^^Vw^^ 
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of a day, and neglect everything for the indul- 
gence : but this was to be pardoned, as for nothing 
else in the world wide would he suffer his mind to 
be led away from business. Peter had travelled — 
actually travelled ; and amongst the persons round 
him who were never perhaps out of their own 
county, this fact gave his marvellous relations an 
air of interest that perhaps if they were merely 
local, they would not possess. Amongst the boys 
and girls Peth^r's society was anxiously sought, 
and a merry-making or a wrestling match could 
not go forward unless he were present. Above all 
others there was one gentle, dove-eyed village 
girl, named Patty Healy, that he particularly liked 
to see present on such occasions, as she never 
laughed, but always credited what he said. Report 
said, that he was seen so of^en at her father's, it 
ivould be a match, and, strange to say, report in 
this instance told the truth. Putty loved him for 
the dangers he had passed, and he loved her that 
she believed them. Having thus introduced the 
c aracters, we shall now take the liberty of intro- 
ducing in propria persona to the cabin of Phil 
Healy, Patty*s fond and industrious father. 

The largest apartment where " the chimbley" 
vas, and the white dresser stood against the 
wall, had been well swept over, and as it was 
September, a bright fire blazei «l1 >ivfc >\Yt^^ ^^'^^^'k 
the light of which ga\e a \)i\s\v\. le^ VvtiX \ft ^^^^^ 
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thing round about, and shed a gentle and pleasing 
warmth all through the cabin. Round this fire 
were seated five or six individuals engaged in that 
species of crusheenini or gossiping which the Irish 
peasants of both sexes take equal delight in, and 
refreshing themselves by a quiet whiff of the pipe 
or a glass of the native, both of which were libe- 
rally provided. The owner of the cabin sat on 
the right hand side, and opposite him was Patty, 
engaged in knitting, while, with his eyes now and 
then resting admiringly on her bonny cheek, and 
and full though graceful form, Pether Brierly sat, 
within a few feet of her on the same side. Next 
him was another female, who was Patty's aunt, 
and acted in fact as mother to her, as hers had 
died while she was very young. A couple of 
young men and ov coorse^ colleens, made up the 
group, who were apparently as contented and 
happy as possible, and were all chatting quite 
agreeably together. A quiet scene like this al- 
ways makes us feel that it is not in worldly, am- 
bitious pursuits and strugglings that true and un- 
alloyed pleasure is found. 

" Cum, Pether," said one of the young men 
who sat near him, " give over yer smokin' fur a 
• bit, an' tell some ov yer own adventhurs. Idunna 
whin I seen you so long remainin' silent afore.** 

" Dont you remimber the last I tould you," an- 
wered he, in a reproacWul lor.e, ** ^tC "Ww ^qvx 
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an* a bunch of yez set up a laugh at me, because 
Dan the pedlar said there was no sich thing; as a 
black loch in the countherey, bud had fishes livin' 
in id, an* other things besides ?" 

** Pwhat ! no, Pether, jewel ! id wasn't at you 
we laughed that time at all ; id was at Dan*s at- 
timptin* to doubt yer word,** gravely remarked 
Patty's father, evidently for the purpose of drawing 
him out. 

" An* besides," added Pether, " haven't I al- 
ready tould yez more wondherful things than ever 
happened to any livin* man bud myself, not lavin* 
out the grate books that some ov them have 
vritteik; bud shure iv I had the edhicashun, 
wasn't there the curiouscst thing occurred me, not 
seven years ago, at Cullen, that id make the peo- 
ple stare iv they only knew id." 

** Tell uz that, Pether, do now," interrupted 
one of the colleens in a tone of entreaty ; but 
Pether, ** fur a rason he had, gave her the both- 
ered ear." 

" Do, Misthur Bricrly, iv you.plase?" asked the 
gentle voice of Patty, and his ears immediately 
became open, and he laid down his pipe, and 
with a gracious smile directed to her, pulled up 
his breeches, glanced round with an air of triumph, 
and commenced. 

^' It was about this month seveu^e^x^^^c^^^.^ 
weU 08 I can now recollect, vrVvvu V \«^^ ^^>Jci^x 
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bein* in Dublin all the ways, sellin* some cattle> 
an' bad me bran new shate ov clothes on me 
back, an' me bag ov goold in my pocket, as stiff 
as the furst lord in the land, an' stiffer. Well be« 
cums me. Miss Patty, bud like all persons whin 
prosperin', I didn't know well what to do wid 
myself wid pride fn all that ; an' so whia I bonght 
ould black Bess, an' got fairly mounted on a se- 
cond-hand saddle into the bargain, sorra parshue 
the bit, bud like a foolish boy as I was, I thought 
meself as grate a man as any in Ireland. Id was 
about five or six in the evenin', as I was joggin* 
aisily on, not wishin' to tire the poor baste, whin I 
began thinkin' ov all I had hard ov the beauty of 
Cullen, an' so as I was athin a few miles or so ov 
id, sis I to myself, * bedad, Pether, now's yer time 
or never,' sis I, * there's no use in havin' a horse iv 
a man doesn't work him, an' so, what do you think 
iv you turn his head round that-away, an' spind a 
night there ; it'll! only cost a couple of shillins', 
and better money might be worse spint.' Well, 
sorra taste ov a lie in id, hudMack Bess, as iv she 
knew the words I was spakin' at that minnit, 
turned round and faced the indentical road I was 
thinkin' of follyin' ; bud as iv to show me she 
didn't know my manin', she begins aitin' some hay 
off a cart that was s^oin' the same way. • Whoo ! 
Bess darlin',' sis I, ' v?^*\V V^^lVi %q together,' an' 
so I just gev her the tem^w' \^\.\vw ^ ^\i,1\v\\J«. 
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o* the cateness ov the dumb crathur, never to lave 
the back ov the cart at all at all, an' whin it 
stopped at a shebeen house on the road the stopped 
too. Well, thin, as the boy belongin* to id was a 
GiTil boy an' well spoken, an' had a sowl above 
Doticia' the taste ov hay she eat, I axes him in to 
tike a dhrop, an* be coorse he didn't attimpt re* 
fiisin*. I thin began discoorsin' him about * the 
place I wor goin' to, an' axed him how I'd be able 
to spind the night chapely, an' he tould me that 
the best inn the town had was near the middle ov 
idy with a grate sig^ painted over the doore, an' a 
power of bottles in the windy ; an', sis he, the 
loader you call about, an' the more you seem us't 
to id, the less you'll be axed ; fur they'll be afeard 
ov attimptin' to impose an you.' Well, aflher that 
we parted, an' I throtted on one way an' he 
another.'* 

** I dare say the cute baste wasn't over an' above 
placed at lavin' the hay," gravely remarked one of 
his auditors, on whose face an incredulous smile 
had begun to appear. 

" Now, Phelim, I wondher you wouldn't have 
betther manners nor to interrupt Misthur Brierly," 
said the gentle Patty in a tone of displeasure, 
** an' he becomin* so entertainin*." 

This last remark effectually mollified the anger 
that was beginning to rise up withiiv PelVv^x^ ^tA 
gmiling *' tindherly" on her, he conl\u\kedi \— 
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■ " Whin I enthered the beginnin' ov the town 
(an' as purly an' clane a lockin' town it is as any 
iu the woild, an' that's a big word) I was struck 
all in a bape wid tiie nalcness of the bouses, an 
the purty little gardens afore thim, an' the ivood- 
bine an' all that growin' into the little windys — 
* Och, Pether,' sis I to myself, quite in a longin' 
way, - bud id's you might be as happy as Ibe day's 
long here iv you had a sarlin person along wid 
you.' " As Pether, when passing this last remark, 
bad thrown an air of tenderness into his manner, 
and glanced slyly towards Pally, it of course be- 
came her to blusli, and tliat slight pink effusion, 
delicate as the iast tints of eve, spoke volumes to 
the observing narrator, and his eye lightened and 
his face grew bright with exultation as he conti- 
nued. 

" Well, howsomedever, as the sayin' is, now 
that's neither here nor there, only somehow a body 
can't help havin' thira kind ov feelin's at times, 
an' shure iv we hadn't we'd be no betther nor the 
dumb bastes, poor crathurs ! 1 was jist quietly 
lookia' out for the place the boy tould me ov, an* 
blessin's on my cute eyes, at once I seen id — a 
large white house, wid a plot of butyful flowers 
growin' be the side ov id, an' right over the door 
a grand sign, not stuck out, an' in a swingin' po<< 
^ure like all tothettt I had seen, bad agia the 
wallf close between tbe Vmi-jR. 
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" * HoIIo^ my lad !* sis I to a customer I sees 
comin' up^ to make all shure, ' is that the tip top 
inn ?• 

" Well, my darlia's, he eyed me for a long time 
afore he gey an answer, and thin he grinned like 
a young devil as he answered, 

" ' Inn ? ay shure it is, doesn't any gommoch 
know that V an' thin, still grinnin', off he wint, 
an* np I goes to the doore, an' id was closely shut, 
an' though I looked close, deuce a bottle was in 
the windy good or bad, except a couple havin' tall 
flowers growin' out o' them ; bud thinkin' that 
maybe they shut up early therCy I ups wid the 
handle ov me whip, an' I gives three loud whacks 
that id rise the dead in a manner, an* thin, all in 
a suddint, bang opens the doore, an' out runs a 
floury-headed fellow wid a dhress as grand as a 
prence, an' silk stockin's, an' goold buckles. 

" * What's wantin', sur V sis he, quite angry 
and vexed at bein' called out ; an' I was fur a 
time in a quandary as to what I'd say ; fur to see 
sich a dressed fellow as thatsarvant to an inn, bate 
Banagher to a complete stand still. — ^ What's 
wantin', sur V sis he agin — ' do you look fur me 
masther V 

"*To be shurc I do,' sis I, quite bould, an' 
gettin' off black Bess ; < bud here, take the poor 
baste to tiie stable.' 

*' Well, to be shure, he slaved ^X. tcv^ >J^vcv ^sx 
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arnesty an' I wondherin* all the time at how mur- 
dheriQ* grand I was doin' id (bud id must have 
been the whiskey prompted me) — slings the bridle 
over her neck, an* pushin' by him, goes into the 
house. Well, the grandeur ov everything inside 
bangs belief. There was carpets every where, that 
a body id be ashamed to stan' on far fear ov 
crushin* the purty flowers all over thim, an' raatfl 
to wipe the feet in, as purty little articles as ever 
wor seen, an* no more fit fur that use, nor Miss 
Patty here is (blessin's on her soft eyes an* rosy 
cheeks !) to become the wife ov an oald cripple or 
boccoch ! 

'^ As I was standin' inside, and me powdhered 
customer standin' outside lookin' one time at me, 
an' another at the baste, whoo ! a side door that 
was all gilt an' painted opens, an' out steps a tall 
an' grand-look in' ould gintleman, wid white hair 
an' a good-humoured face. ^ Bedad,' sis I to my- 
self, ' here's the masther himself, an' a main rich 
one he must be,' an' thin turnin' round, I bows to 
him, and smirks, fur politeness costs no money, 
an' sis I, ' God save you, sur,' sis I. 

" * Oh ! I thank you,' sis he, bowing quite 
stiffly, an' not addin' ' kindly,' as one might sup- 
pose he would from his looks, but sorra bit ov that 
daunted me, fur what did I care whin I could pay 
foT what I'd ordher \ 
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" * I suppose,' sis I, * you're the laudlord ov the 
head inn V sis L 

** * Oh, no— that is — yes ! I am the landlord,^ 
sis he, hesitatin' at first, an' then quite quick, 
gif in' a wink at the same time to the sanriat. 

** • Faix thin,* sis I, * an' iv you are, you're the 
the stifiest ould codger ov a landlord I ever met ; 
an' there's your sarvint, iv he is one, standin' there 
laughin', instead of bringin' the baste to where 
she'd get a mouthful ov hay; an' here you are 
yenelf keepin' me in yer hall, an' a purty hall it 
it I most acknowledge, bud, atween ourselves, I'd 
rather, iv id plases you, see the inside ov the tap* 
room, an' the outside ov the loaf/ 

** Nothin' in the world like spakin' up !-— 
whoosh I — the altheration this speech made. 

** * Beg a thousand pardons, sur,' sis he, bowin' 
to the ground : ^ walk this-a-way,* an' he opens 
anodier doore, an' thin turnin' to the sarvhit, 
* Tom,' sis he, ' bring thn gentleman's mare round 
an' see her fed !' 

" * Step in, sur, an' take a sate,' sis he, seein* 
roe hesitate, an' no*wondher I shud, ^ an* 1*11 get 
the bill ov fare in a minnit.' Au' wid that in I 
goes^ an' he bows an' sis he'll be back in no time, 
an' laves me be myself. 

** Miss Patty ! ov all the wondherful grandeur 
e? er I heerd ov that room contained ; oix iVi^ ^^x^ 
waB M carpet, the most beauty ful Oavtig vn ^^ '^vj 
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that could be, an* lon^ blue silk (raal silk) cur« 
tains hung to every wiudy, wid raal goold edges; 
tbe chairs wor all blue silk, an' the sofees the 
same ; an* there wor ornaments ov china an* ivory, 
an* different darlin little boxes, on all the tables : 
bud I didn*t like to stir for fear of the carpets, an' 
I didn't like to sit down, be rason ov my 
breeches (Miss Patty, I beg pardon I) notbein* the 
natest in the world. 

'' Jist as I was thinkin' what a pit}' it id be to 
dhrink ale or porter off one ov thim shinin' tables, 
in steps me bould powdhered sarvint, bowin* an' 
scrapin', wid a long slip ov paper in his hand, an' 
not wishin* an ignoramus like him to see ine bo- 
thered down, I sits quite unconcerned, while he 
begins readin' out a lot ov out-o*-the-way names 
ov Frinch mates and vittals, so I stops him at once, 
and sis I — * come,' sis I, *I'm an Irishman, born 
an' bred, an' I don't like any ov yer makes up or 
yer sguasheSf bud,' sis I, * bring me a beefsteak, 
done rare,' sis I, jist to show him the differ — ' an* 
a mug ov beer, an* fur goodness sake lay somethin' 
on the table afore you do so, fur it id be a burniii* 
sin to destroy the polish !' 

" That same sarvant was an impudent chap, fur 
whin he left the room I hard him, as plain as a 
pike-staff, laughin' aither at me or some one else, 
bud that didn't discous^itt me. * What's yer mas- 
ter's name?' SIS 1 wVv\\\\vec\im\tv^^'!i\\\^^\S^«L\'^ 
while, an' began U^m^ ouV vV^c\o>^>N5\ctfi>^^^%^ 
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fine as silk, an* the knife an' fork, an' a couple or 
candlesticks which, ivthey wor raal silver, wor 
worth a power ov money. 

« qVs— itV sis he— 

" * Jack FostheVy'^ sis the masther himself, comin* 
in at the same time, wid a white apron afore him, 
an' a jug in his hand ; thin indeed he looked like 
what he was. 

" Divil such beer as was in that jug ever I tasted 
afore or sence, an* the stake that was brought up 
thin on lovely china dishes beat all fur tinderness 
and sweetness. 'Musha, thin,' sis I, seein' the 
masther eyein' the mate as iv he'd like to taste id, 
* bud maybe, Misthur Fosther, you'd sit down au' 
take a bite wid me — ^you'll be heartily welcum I 
can tell you,' 

" * Wid the greatest pleasure in life, sur,' sis he, 
^ and mooch obleeged to you fur axing.' 

** Well, we eat an' we chatted, an' a good ould 
talker he was, an' we finished our dinner or rather 
supper, fur wom't there two tall candles lightia' 
all the time ? an' thin in the twinklin ov an eye, 
the things wor removed, an' a couple of glasses 
laid, an' tumblers, but sorra dhrop ov drink 
barrin' the hot wather. 

** * Tell Emily to bring in the wine,' sis ould 
Fosther to the sarvant ; an' thin a young lady cum 
through the doore, wid a cut decanthut \tv ^vcXi 
Jumd, tta' hud thim an the table afoTe ua» lYcoA 
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1 lookin' at the tumbler, an' had it ^till b ne 
ftand, an' she walked so like & fairy, 1 vewr sera 
her till she laid the things on tJie table, an' thin 
I looked up, an' smash wint the tumbler on llw 
llure, fur I dhropped id wid the fare eurprife. 
Och, Patty, tui/tore maehree ! ov all the buljfal 
crathurs ever I laid an eye on she banged 1— her 

kliair was yallow, and glistened like silk, aa' i^urlwt 
all round her i^sy cheeks, while ber pyra tlmt 
Bmiled at my surprize wor aa blue aa the tioM 
vbin the laornin' jew i« yet on tts laves. SKe «a> 
dhressed aa grand aa any queen, an' wrtl she 
tecum the clothes she wore, fur ebe looked ft 
a prinecK every inch ov her, 

« ' Och, Misa,' sis I, ' miUittk murcIb»Tj, Mifi^ 
darlin I bud the luck of you dbruv the tniDbliT 

Iciane out ov me hand, fur ov all the lovely cra- 
thurs ever wor born " 
" ' Oh, no matiher — no mattber,' sis oott! Fos- 
Ibcr quite kindly — 'roy daughter 'ill forgire fix 
toss whin id was caused be her beauty." 
" ' Allow rae fur forty minnits,' sis I, slajipip' oh 
fOcket — TLyjffl^ fur whal'a bruk, an' nOouesfcall 
ever say that Peiher Brierly ever shirked e* 
from settliu' tiie damage done.' Wid that the 
smilcn sweeter nor afore, and curtseying — Olh 
Patty, iv you could 'ave sten Iter etiri^eyl— 
^■liiled like a baleful sperit from tlie room, 
*' Well, thiii> oo^tl FdsiIwm 
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dhrank an* talked, and talked and dlirank, 
till he and I both began to be very good frinds, 
an* id was over the raal whiskey, too; fur I didn^t 
relish any ov thim things he called be sieh out-o - 
the-way names in the way ov wine, an* sich like, 
an' tould him so, an' got the native ; an' maybe I 
didn't open his eye wid all I contain^. 

** Shortly aflher I began to grow sleepy, an* 
onld Fosther tuk the light an' broiight me up 
stairs, an' every step I wint I seen some new 
grandeur or other ; bud the room he called bed- 
chamber beat out all, an' made me tell him that 
lie must be as rich as a Jew to have everything in 
sich style ; the curtains ov id wor white as milk, 
an' the bed had curtains too, aiqually white, an' id 
M'as so high, that I was a long time afore I could 
go to sleep fur fear ov fallin' out ; bud at last, 
"wondherin' at everything, an' gettin' half afeard ov 
all 1 might have to pay, I did sleep, an never 
"woke till broad day. 

" I got up an' wint out, an' looked about me, 

an' peeped into some of th' other houses, but not a 

sign of the same grandeur ov the inn was about 

any ov thim ; an' what made me wondher most 

"UFas, that there was no sign ov any one in id 

gr^ttin' up to look out for the customers a body id 

*HPpo«e the momin' might bring. Well, when I 

groes back agin, an' had my breakfast, ^\i\dcL^^& 

or mgant tajr, I calls for the landloxA «a' \iv<i\i^> 
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as he wasn't yet out ov bed, the lazy thief I bud 
think ov the greatest wondher ov all to cum yet— 
the sarvant cum back wid Jack Fosther's compli- 
ments, that there was no thin' to pay — all me 
pressin' was no use, sorra stiver he'd take, not even 
a shillin* fur himself; an' so biddin' him give me 
thanks to his masther, an' to tell him that iv ever 
he cum near this village, to call on Pether Brierly, 
an*^ he'd give him cead millia faUtha^ an' whiskey 
galore, I mounted the baste, who looked sleek an 
well-fed, an' an rode off on me journey, 

*' Now, Miss Patty, only think ov who I found 
out me landlord to be afther ? — bad luck to the 
young thief that misled me I" 

" Indeed, Pether, I have no idaya.'' 

" Faix no other bud Jack Fosthevy Earl of 
Ferrard /" exclaimed he, with exultation at their 
gestures of astonishment, "an' it was his arms 
over the door I tuk fur a sign, an' his grand house 
I tuk for an inn ! — did you ever hear the like ov 
that?'' 

" Yis I did," said the same sneering young man 
whom Patty had to correct for interruption before, 
" fur iv I don't mistake I heerd the very identical 
same thing tould be Bartle the] Pedlar, as hap- 
pcnin' to a travellin* jintleman — an' now that I 
think ov id, you, Pether, wor present.'* 

Pether hemmed and lvgi.\^'ed, and grew red and 
Sdgetty, while a gvVa ^exiX* XQ>3ca^ \iX \c^ xs^i^ 
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detection, whenever he related one of his own ad- 
Tentores, and the seat he occupied was becoming 
reiy uneasy to him, when Patty put all to rights, 
1^ smiling, and exclaiming— i 

** Well, well I shure id's no matther for that ; 
happen as it may, id*s a quare adventure, an' 
Pether has tould id very well." 

Pether looked gratefully at her for this extrica- 
tion, and re-lit his pipe with renewed self-confi- 
dence. 

Gentle reader! She now exults in the ap^ 
pellation of Mrs. Brierly, and listens to PetherV 
stories, and nurses her infant with equal seeming 
pleasure ; while he is prouder of his pretty little 
wife than any man or boy in the village. 

The foregoing sketch is founded on a fact, 
which actually did occur, as described, to this no- 
bleman, who had his arms over the door of his 
residence in Cullen, till very lately, which gave - 
it greatly the appearance of an inn ; his name is 
John Foster, Earl of Ferrard, and he contributed. 
much to the beauty and prosperity of this si^i-eet 
little town by long continued residence. 

Dj^nis O'Donoho. 
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« The ftMtsmf m if is' j^nmiNBioeif Itjr iSk 
peasantry, is the remnant of an ancient and'^nfr 
gibus euslionr wtitii i^noir veij r aw d i cM4tede- 
•cMn^ or neariirartiMB AirlttM^ iHg«o«littgil 
«nd defenttsd* ftcnfi itlForfgfiDd'dtiign,«m8ia0Osif 
toret^-any matte of ^rtetFit'once w«b intradsd 
for. In the easiy^ageft oF'Christianity in Ireland^ 
it signified a ftlstimsd or hdlidfty/iiistitutedin honor 
of the patrOH' saint of th^* pfuish or districl^ a&d 
henoe cidled^ pattern or |>atn>n'Badnt'd dagr.FMu 
merly the peo]^e assembled at stin-rise, at -a oe^ 
tain place, and perfhrmed certain kinds^of prayen^ 
called stationSf whiclt* occupied some time,- and 
consisted of certain ferms of pn^er, recited' on th0 
knees, and in companie»«-one person giving o«4 
and all the rest responding ; and this is repeated 
at several places, fourteen being the usual number. 
The pattern was usually held in the vicinity of a 
tioly well, near a chapel, on a hill side, where 
grew a lonely tree, or such other place consd^ 
crated by custom fromi t^e^\oik%^SAsXmvs\\idk 
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now the good intention and the prayers are all 
forgotten-T-and "divarshin and dhrinkin" are the 
only ostensible motiveis for which' old and young 
assemble. Tents are pitched around the site, as 
in a fair, for the sale of whiskey, and all the pipers 
and fiddlers, for miles around, are collected^^^nd 
courting, dancing, drinking, and figliting prevail 
until the close of the day. This custom, I have 
saidj is^ on the decline through Ireland ; and, duN 
ing a few years back, several patterns, in different 
places, have ceased altogether; 

This custom was not peculiar to this country ; 
for, during the primary stages of Christianity in 
England, w<zkes were instituted for nearly similar 
purposes as our Irish patterns. The people as- 
sembled near the churches, on the eve of the 
patron saint*s day, and erected bowers of green 
branches (if it was summer weather), which they 
decorated with flowers, in a gay manner, and re- 
mained there all the night, praying and singing 
hymns. Hence it was termed " the wake,** from 
the people being awake all night. The next day, 
as a thing of course, was devoted to feasting and 
rejoicing, being a holiday, when the devotees made 
amends, by their mirth and good cheer, for the 
penance and mortification done and endured duiing 
the former night's vigil. The wake is still held 
through England ; but, like the Irish, they have 
dbpensed with the religious part otl\ie cetctatttcj 

1)4 
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'* and only hold the holidaj- and the festival. Thfl ' 
amusements, considering the different tempera- 
ment of the people of both nations, are nearly the 
same. Ass races, running in eacksi eating wku 
for a wager, playing fingle-stick for a collection, 
dancing, drinking, &c. &c. are carried on witli 
that sj'stcni, and in that dull spirit of method and 
rule, GO different from what we know in Ireland. 
Yet, if their sports vant the life, spirit, animation, 
and eccentricity of ours, tliey also want that cha- 
racter of violence and bloodshed which too fre- 
quently arc seen to stain even the most trifling of 
the amusements of our peasantry. 

We must come to the province of LeinEter, 
■where, I believe, above all other partg of this 
island, the patterns are still most frequently held. 
On the bankd of the beautiful Lough Ouel or Havxl, 
situated within two small miles of tlie town of 
MuUingar, there is still a pattern held on the first 
Sunday in August, called among the country 
people, the " Pattern of the Lough;" and the Sun- 
day on which it falls is as marked among the fes- 
tivals of the year as Easter Sunday or Christmas 
Day, and usually referred to by the title of 
" Ixiugh Sunday." The tents are usually pitched 
on the Saturday previous, in a field adjoining to 
that in which the great crowd collects ; and the 
principal attraction is the swimming of horses Qt. i 
te Jaie, Early on tlie SunAa^j hiqtowij,, ■i&xA 
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titudes assemble from all quarters of the country ; 
some for the purpose of amusement^ or meeting 
friends who live at a distance ; others to settle the 
preliminaries of a marriage contract; a great 
many, because it is the custom, and because 
others go ; but the greater number to meet and 
fight the people of an adjacent barony, or to re- 
venge some real or imaginary quarrel or insult* 
Swimming horses in the lake is a favourite feat» 
and affords much amusement to the spectators* 
It is also attended with considerable danger ; and 
scarcely a year passes but some life is lost on the 
occasion. Matches are made ; and as none but 
the most resolute young men, and the most expert 
swimmers, dare engage in the exercise, the sport 
becomes very exciting. Yet accidents more fre- 
quently occur from the terror and want of capa- 
bility in the animals, so unused to such immer- 
sions and such efforts, in an element of which 
they are much in dread, than in the want of reso- 
lution, presence of mind, or agility in the riders. 

There resided near the lake, a young man of 
the name of Donoghoe, who, for many years, was 
very successful in the lake matches; and even 
when he had to manage inferior horses to those 
against him, by his skill, adroitness, and quicknesS) 
always came off the winner of the prize. 

At the time my story commences, the year 1818» 
Peter Donoghoe was solicited, by a Bi^OY^vck% ^^^- 
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deman in the neighbourhood^ to swkn a horse for 
hun at the ensuing pattern, nvJuoh he agreed to da. 
Peter, like all aucceMful men, took a pride in Us 
&me ; and he could not bear the thoughts *of vid 
haviag '< a baste" to sufim on Lough Suadaj ; jyrf 
indeed he was seldom without having his wJA 
gratified. He acoompanied the gentleman to his 
house— examined the animal — was highly pleased 
with his appearance, sgad recommended a certaiB 
kind of keeping and feeding to be practised before 
the pattern— but, above all, laid his strict prohibi- 
tion against any thing like plunging him into the 
water, by way of preparing or inuring the hQr9e 
for the watery struggle. 

" Why, Peter," said the gentleman, " I have al- 
ways understood *twas better to give him a taste 
of it by degrees, so that he might not be taken by 
surprise, or too much in dread when entering the 
lake." 

" Oh, by no manner ov means at all, Sir," said 
Peter, " they always get a dislike to the wather, 
and the more they get ov id, the more they hate 
it : bud you see. Sir, whin a sperited baste, like 
that, is dashed in o' the sudden t, an' has a man 
on his back that he feels can manage him, an' 
whin he knows he can masther the wather himself, 
he*ll get stout an* bould, an' shwim like a pig, 'tail 
the waves cuts his throat." 

*^I believe you are t\^\.> "PeXjetJ^ %^\^\3kx<^^il- 
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deman ; " but what do you think of « Cock o' the 
Heath ?' " [the name of a horse.] 

«* You may depind that I'm right, Sir," replied 
Peter, ''an* it stands to rason ; bud I'm fearin' the 
yoocg cock is too fl]gbty-*-that he's not studdy 
(steady) enough. Nothin' like a studdy baste, 
your honour, for the Tough.** 

** Then, perhaps, you wouldn't like to ride him, 
or 18 it afraid you are, Peter?" asked the gentle- 
man. 

This last observation struck Peter on the tender 
point ; a glow of indignation crossed his brow as 
he turned bis keen eyes upon the gentleman, and 
replied — 

" Afeerd, your honor 1 afeerd to bring a baste 
into the lough I No, no ; it's not Peter Donoghoe 
that id be afeerd to bring a puckawn goat into the 
very middle ov id : leave him to me, your honor : 
iy he's flighty, Til manage him, I'll be bail ; an' 
you may call me a coward an' a boast while I 
live. Sir, iv I don't bring him through the wather 
like a sea-gull." 

The taunt conveyed, and the stain which he 
thought was so near being affixed to his good 
name, nerved Peter for the ride in the waves; 
and he set about preparing and training himself 
for the day, with all the eagerness and anxiety of 
his soul. Three times a day he sought the iake^ 
aod played fcurlesBiy in its limpid ^rOkUt^— ^Tcr«* 
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^ ing lie stone, and wrestling with the youiig taeft H 
of tlie neighbourhood, after his day's work, were 
practised, to give nerve and strength to his una 
and elasticity and fiminess to his frame and limb*; 
and hope was high in his bosom when the " Lion^ 
Sunday" drew nigh. 

Peter was the only son of a widowed mother, 
and the sole support of two sisters and this one 
parent. He was their pride and iheir glory; and 
even the sisters looked forward lo Peter's triumph 
on the lough with delight and joy. But the 
mother, though she did not approve of such daii> 
gerous amusements, said nothing to induce him 
to forego them. She had seen many a sad exam- 
ple of the temerity of the young, daring, 'and 
thoughtless ; and she dreaded, even in idea, that 
any accident would deprive her of her darling— 
the prop of her old age, and the light of her aged 
eyes. Yet still she did not wish to oppose him io 
what she knew afforded pleasure to Lim she loved 
so well. Peter, too, had even a tender altacb- 
ment; for, tike most Irishmen, love, at a very 
early age, had made deep inroads in his heart 
And as women are fond of the brave and the ge- 
nerous, Peter found himself loved in turn, with as 
pure and as tender a flame as ever the heart of 
woman could boast of. Yet Peter's was a parti- 
cular situation : he loved his mother and his 
; they could not iWnV li? telex's mwrr 
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lest he might be induced to neglect them ; and 
the father of his sweetheart Cicely, being a man 
of means and substance, would sooner see his 
daughter a cold corpse before him, than behold 
her in the arms of a cottier — a mere day-labourer* 
Peter was true to Cicely, and Cicely was true to 
Peter. Though many village belles displayed 
their finery, arts, and charms, to catch Peter, yet 
Peter was deaf and blind to all their allurements ; 
and though many an advantageous offer, as it is 
called, was made to the father of Cicely, yet no 
inducement could make her think of another. 
Thus they lived, without a hope of being united; 
yet still determined to live single for ever, unless 
fortune or fate favoured their single-hearted at- 
tachment. 

At length the '' Lough Sunday" came round. 
Twas a bright and a beautiful morning, and Peter 
was up at the dawn, and preparing for the sport. 
His heart was throbbing with expectation, for it 
was the greatest match that was ever made of that 
kind in the country, and an immense concourse of 
spectators was expected : besides, Peter had that 
day to contend with a powerful rival. His mother 
was up as soon as ' himself, and trouble and un- 
easiness were painted on her countenance. She 
seemed seeking for an opportunity to begin a 
conversation, yet did not know how to open it 
Peter remarked ber as she sat opposvl^Vwsv^ v(V\^ 
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taking hifl frugal breakfast, consisting of oatmeal 
bread, butter, and sweet milk. 

*' AL, thin, mother," said he, ^there's somethin' 
the mattber wid you — shure it's not sick yoii'd be 
this morntn*?'* 

^^Why, thin, I'm not side or sore, Peter, 
alanna,'' replied the mother; *^ but it's as yoa sirp^, 
there's somethin' the mattfaer iidd me this morntn* 
abow (above) all the mornin's in the year.'' 

^ You got up ioo early, mother, maybe," said 
Peter; ^'and you know that doesn't agree widt 
you." 

^*It's not that either, awoughctl"* said the 
mother ; *' but it's somethin' that's at my heart — 
somethin' that's hangin' over me, an' I dunna 
what." 

** Och, rouse yourself, mother — it's only down 
in the sperits you are," said Peter, " and don't let 
any thing come over you that way." 

*<0h, bud Pether," said the anxious mother, 
" I had such a quare dhrame last night, an' the 
thoughts ov id stick to me still, that you can't tell 
how throubled I am about you." 

" About me, mother I Oh, then, never fear for 
me, anyhow — there's no danger ov me; them 
that's born to be hanged 'ill never be dhrowned, 
you know. Ha, ha, ha I" and he endeavoured to 

• A piovincialistn— «[V\a.s, ma houcKol, xw^ \iQ^ , 
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make light of the old woman's apprehensions. 
His mother shook her head mournfully, as she 
rejioined — 

**ASf^ bad Pether! dhreams like mine never 
come for iiothin' ; an' if you take your mother's 
advice you won't go to the patthern this day." 

•^'Ohy sure I knew what you were about, mo- 
ther/' replied Peter ; ** you're too much afraid, an* 
you're too fond ov me — ^bud never fear for me.** 

*'T€S-^bud Petiier, asthore, I never axed you 
afore ; an' if you knew the blackness that's on my 
heart, you wouldn't go agin my will ;" and the old 
woman looked imploringly at her son. 

"Aye— bud what would Mistber Mac 

say, aflher I promisin' that I'd ride his baste 'ith« 
out fail ; an' sure you wouldn't ax me to make a 
b^ay* ov myself through the counthry, for a 
coward, an' a brag, an' a liar, an' a desaver — what 
I never was." 

" Ah, bud the horrid dhrame, Pether," replied 
the mother, as if more in communication with the 
fears of her heart than with any outward or ex- 
trinsic passion or object. 

'*AU piskerojjjitiesy'f mother. Here, Kitty— < 

* I don't believe this word is either Irish or English, 
but yet is generally used among the people. << His mak- 
ing a behay of himself,"— L e. ''he's making himself ridi> 
colons,*' is a common expression. 

/ FooJisb, superstitious practiceB oibe\iei<»%V^\\ft^%^ 
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where's my green hankercher to tie round my 
head?" and he stood up to 'prepare to go out 
His sister handed him a green silk handkerchief, 
which he handed back, saying, " why don't you 
spit on id, an' wish me luck and safe back, as you 
used to do ?" 

Here the mother seized his hand with an affec- 
tionate and impulsive movement. 

" Take your poor mother's advice,' Pether jewel," 
said she, with a tone and expression that chilled 
even his heart ; " I never advised you to do wrong, 
an' don't make light ov my words. Stay away 
from the getherin' this Sunday ; there's misforthin 
afore you, iv you go ; an' God brake hard fortune 
below your feet ; bud grant me this one request — 
don't go." 

"Aw, mother," said one of the sisters, "one 
would think twasn't to a man you were tawkin'; 
sure there's nothin' to happen him more than 
another." 

The old woman didn't heed the remark of her 
daughter ; she was too much absorbed in her own 
feelings to hear them : for seeing Peter still pre- 
paring to depart, she fell on her knees before him 
and exclaimed, with all the passion of a pro- 
phetess, 

Berally as a term of contempt to a belief in dreams, signs, 
or superstitious fa\l\\ m cVvaxta% ot \w<:«xitations— things 
common among the peasauti^. 
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*^ Pether, Pether, stay at home this day, for the 
sake ov the Almighty, and for the sake of the 
mother that bore you, an' donH go agin my 
wamin'. Mind, I now warn you, that there's 
somethin' afore you — and that you'll lave your 
poor ould mother to sorrow and desolation, iv you 
don't take her advice. Pether, would you like to 
see your mdther goin' from door to door ? Pether, 
would you like to see her thrustin* to the hand of 
the stranger for her bit— an' to the cowld corner 
of the stranger's bam for her bed ? Pether, would 
you like to see your mother, in her last days, like 
the baste of the field, 'ithout a hand to close her 
eyes in charity ? I know you wouldn't, my own 
kind-hearted, good, an' ginerous bouchal adouma. 
I know you wouldn't — an' you'll take your mo- 
ther's advice an' stay at home this one day." 

At this moment Cicely entered the cottage, and 
casting a quick glance around her to where Peter 
was standing in gloomy silence beside his mother, 

*' Thank God," she exclaimed, <^ he is not gone 

This was the first time she had ever stood be- 
neath the roof of him she loved. His mother and 
Bisters gazed on her in wonder— for her manner 
was wild, and she looked like one who had come 
in haste upon some errand of desperation. She 
did not notice them; but approaching Feter^ ^Il<\ 
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beld out li!s hanil to welcome Ler, she lookeJinto 
his face with a miugW and undefined meaniiig. 

"You're welcome, Cicely," said he: 
tbe mutter viid you — ^you look eo frikened?' 

"Oil, Peter." said the fond girl, "II 
shockiu'est dhrame about you last nigbt ibafi 
was in the world ; au' my heart's so sore, that I 
could uot help comin' over to tell you not ta^ 
to the lough to-day." 

" Why that's the very thing that my i 
sez," Bftid Peter ; 'pon my word, I b'lieve jEt 
a match or id ; do yoa's always dhrame be coup! 
that ways, I wondher ?" 

'■Oh, Fether I" said the anxious maidon, 
Jon't know the way my heart is, or yott -fl 
spake that way to me." 

Well, then, Cicely, I thought you V 
—but let ufi hear what you dhramt a 
and he sat down on a kind of three-leggedii 
snd his mother and sisters formed an att 
•group around them. 

"Well," began Cicely, "I thought thati 
you Ewimmin' the horses in the lough, xnd^N 
monsther, twice as big as the horse, fi 
you; and that all the people shouted to ] 
tdse care of the monsther, who come up to y 
and pulled you off the horse, and that you 
soroeched and stretched your hands to the p 
save you, but ttiat 'twas no MSf, «n&.'Co!| 
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monsther pulled you, horse an' all, down to the 
bottom, and that the whole lake was covered with 
blood.*' 

<* Heaven pursarve usl" said the mother^ "bud 
that's my very dhrame — ^the very dhrame I dhremt ; 
there's somethin' in id, Pether, dear; now won't 
you take your mother's an' this dacent little giri^s 
advice, that wouldn't advise you ill ; don't go to- 
day." 

" Well, well, but the nonsense of women beats 
the puck antirely," said Peter, rising contemptu- 
ously ; " an' is this all the foundation you's have 
for all this fuss and botheration. Why, sorra 
doubt but by and bye you's ill be for wantin' me 
to walk on my head instead ov my heels/ 

His mother and Cicely endeavoured to persuade 
him. to remain at home for that day, but in vain* 
The scorn of the boys, and the sneers of the girls 
would be directed against him. His word and 
promise would be broken ; besides, his vanity and 
fame were engaged, and could he leave the triumph 
to another. Cicely, after a short time, gave up 
the argument* and offered no more opposition to 
her lover's wish. The mother was not so easily 
conquered ; she was more impressed, and felt more 
acutely and keenly the terrors of her forebodingsi 
and the consequent mberies that awaited herselC- 

The gathering was already immetii^e ^"C^Xst 
DoDogboe entered the patterUi "wlietQ ^ ixad&)«9^ 
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of bis young compantons collected around him. 
A spacious and geutly sloping hill side, leading) 
without any abrupt declivities, to the sandy beaeb 
of a small bay, formed by tlit; lake at its foot, vm 
the place where the multitudes collected. The 
girls, decked in all their smiles and beauties^ anii 
decorated with their gaudiest ribbands — the boys 
putting on their gayest and most gallant demean* 
our along with their Sunday clothes. Here and 
there tliey paraded in couples from standing to 
standing, and from booth to booth. At the door 
of almost every tent a rausicisD had pitched his 
»too!, and doled out, in no stinted measure, jigs, 
reels, and hornpipes, to the votaries of the merry- 
heeled deity. While not unfrequently a S^t, in 
which some scores were engaged, would arise ftod 
subside in so very short a space as scarcely to 
cause the slightest confusion, unless among those 
personally concerned. But what appeared the 
most novel sight, and seemed to draw the general 
attentioQ of the pattern, were a pair of bullad- 
aingers— -wandering minstrels — who, having a ring 
accorded to them by common consent, sung out 
the tcnderesl strains to catch the stray halfpenny 
pieces araongthe soft-bearted boys and girls. The 
eong was one of true love — a theme ever dear to 
the heart of an Irish peasant, and might run b 
iiearlj the following !>t.^Vea.adwoTdG, as ^a 
lory serves at l\\e ^lesen^ xSvas ". 
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THE TRUE lover's GARLAND.* 

t^alked forth one momin* fair^ in the pleasant month of 

spring, 
e the flagrant flowers, and view the wild birds sing ; 
s then I spied a maiden fair^ a makin* pit'yous moan^ 
1 a shady harbour ^ an' by herself alone. 

tly stept up to her, an' thus to her did say, 

, fairest of all creatures !' come tell to me^ I pray, 

t thrubble, care, or sorrow, disturbs your gentle hearty 

s your own thrue lover been forced from you to part ?*' 

:z, '< kind Sjicy to answeir you its now I do intend ; 

pes some time hereafther that you might prove my 

friend ; 
irue lover, Johnny Doyle, is now on the ragin' say, 
: was my cruel fkther that sent the boy away.^ 



91 



Johnny Doyle was your thrue love, as I do now sup- 
pose, 
ruth to you, Mt creature, I quickly must disdose ; 
iredded to a lady &lr, an' dhvest in rich array, 
lands and monoy plenty in the South Amerike. 

heer up gallant lady and come along with me, 

^our true love, ibr ever, so fidthfiil I will be ; 

to my own conathry youll come^ where I'll make you 

my wi&, 
hink no more of Johnny— 4ie's married now for life." 



lis is truly in the manner of the love ditties now popular 
g our peasantry, at least in the English language. It 
ly firfr, however, to remark, that where the Iiish lan- 
\ is uMd and undevstood, the songs in that tongue are of 
r superior description, as may be seen ftom lbA\x«Qs&ar 
whim webstre bcAfeni. 
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^< Go away, fiilse-hearted young man, if what you say be thme, 

It only docs my sorrow, my grief, and pain renew ; 

For I have vowed to wed but him^ an' my thrue vow III 

keep 
Until kind death will close my eyes in the last quiet sleep.'* 

«« Then turn about, fair Nancy, an* look on me, I pray, 
Have you forgot your Johnny Doyle, that was so long away; 
And now comes back to his thrue love, from the wild, stormy 

main, 
With goold and riches plenty, an' we'll never part again ?** 

But soon a general movement to the water's 
edge announced that the swimming was about to 
take place, and thousands crowded down to the 
strand to witness the horse-race in the waters. 
Four fine animals were already prepared for the 
struggle in the waves, and they waited but for the 
fifth, which soon made its appearance, led by 
Peter Donoghoe. It was a young and fiery ani- 
mal, in high condition, and required all Peter's 
dexerily and strength to manage and curb him, 
frightened as he was by the noise and rush of the 
multitude. The place where the swimming was 
to take place was from one point of the little bay 
mentioned above, round a small boat anchored at 
some distance in the deep water, and back to 
another point not far distant from where they 
started. The hill swept easily round the bay 
forming with its crowd a living amphitheatrei and 
far away in the deep \A\x^ ^^\.^t, ^ ^\cl^ Ulandi 
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covered with trees, arose, the only land-mark from 
the swelling waves until the eye rested on the 
distant and woody shores which bounded the 
prospect. 

The men were stript to the waist, and without 
shoes or stockings, and at a given signal they 
mounted their respective animals and drew up in a 
line on the beach. At another signal they plunged 
at once into the water, and the animals, unused to 
the liquid element, and frightened at the sudden 
immersion and the loud shouts that rung around 
them, plunged violently, and some endeavoured to 
return to the shore ; and one timid animal, despite 
all the endeavours of his rider, a powerful young 
man, who encouraged, coaxed, and applied the 
whip by turns, struggled back, and bounded, 
trembling with terror, to the strand, and snorting 
with joy and shaking his long mane, he dashed 
away recklessly with his rider through the crowd. 
The other four were urged into the deep, and on 
fliey steered their way, with scarcely any part over 
the water but their swelling nostrils and staring 
eyes and the heads of the men, bound with hand- 
kerchiefs of different colours. Two were lagging 
far behind — but Peter Donoghoe and the rival he 
80 much dreaded were in a line. They were 
Hearing the boat, and as this was the critical mo- 
ment which was apt to decide the race, every 
aerre was strained, and every exetWoxv toaj^fc Vi 



muikAmL Every toot of Tanti^ i9dM4^ 
dkher ^ras li^led bjrihe loud cbeei9..oCihft]iNR 
on the kiD ; and, mb thjey.drew near, ibejIiQiwi 
were side by side — ^that of Peter -nearest .to Ad 
grand otjjept ; ^and jontjSsJbe.iiras^on ikeffiUtfi 
deztero]g«ly wjiediqg iiottod, bis C!piM)n«)at»ls|MI 
violent moy^menty foreed tbe amio^l lie ^itaag^ 
ing directly, aeross bis iv:ay, drivuig.Eftl^.ajpAUi 
bone agaiii^t the .boat. Th^^bockL^n^a^itembUi 
for the jToet of the horses. mingled and elasbedMt 
the water beneath^ %nd Betex was stunned, bf Ihn 
force with whi/ch he was driven against the boafe j 
and in the pluogiog of the . animals to jget free of 
each oUier, the horse he bestrode received a kick 
from that of bis opponent, which broke one of its 
fore legs. The animal neighed fearfully and in- 
stinctively; as he sunk beneath the blue and bub- 
bling waters ; and one shrill shriek of terror broke 
the silence on the hill, as the green handkerchief 
of Peter disappeared beneath the agitated surface. 
The other man looked about in terror as they 
went dowp, and the boat rolled into its former 
situation over the spot. The victor came on 
shore, panting with terror, and not a single $hout 
hailed his triumph. Boats were immediately put 
out, and^ with much difficulty, and after a length of 
time, the lifeless body of Peter Donoghoe was 
extricated from beneath the horse at the bottom. 
It were useless bete to eitocmV.^^ ^^a^mi^SjCMi 
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»f his mother's frantic grieF, or the deep and set- 
led sorrow of poor Cicely — of the loud anguish 
>f his sisters, or the lamentations of the multitude; 
for as he was generally beloved, so he was univer- 
sally lamented. His mother as i^he had prophe- 
ded, lived to eat her bread from the charity of 
lie stranger; and Cicely lived for some years 
ifter him — but no more like the former light- 
iiearted sweet girl than het oWn shadow in the 
(im-beams. She phied away day by day, and at 
etigih passed away like a spirit from the earth ; 
md on a "Lough Sundajr/* she was buried in the 
>Id church-yard of the island Lough Ouely 

J* L* L* 



THE BANSHEE. 



Any person tiowever partially acquainted witb 
tLa wild superstitions prevaleiit amongst the pea- 
santry of Ireland, must have heard of the banshee* 
To those who are unacquainted with the terrible 
and more than eastern wildness and magnificence 
with which the people of Ireland clothe their le- 
gend of unearthly beings, and the depth of ima- 
gination that characterizes every belief associated 
with their world of spirits, some short explanation 
may be necessary. The banshee is believed to 
be an unearthly attendant on certain ancient fa- 
milies in this country, and it is only seen or heard 
previous to the decease of some of its members. 
It is usually represented as a small though beau- 
tiful female, dressed in the fashion of the early 
ages ; and who, with a particularly mournful and 
melancholy cr}% bewails the misfortunes* about to 
fall upon the family she loves. I have read it 
somewhere given, that some of those fair forerun- 
ners of sorrow are actuated by a feeling inimical 
to the line whicb t\\e>/ \am^Ti\« 1\»a> Vo^^'^^r^ is 
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not the opinion of the people among whom the 
superstition is entertained, and even cherished. 
Their belief is, that the spirit is the friend of the 
£unily it follows ; that it at one period enjoyed 
life, and walked the earth in the light and shadow 
of loveliness and mortality. This, I think, is the 
more natural turn for such things to take in the 
human mind, however rude ; and the very fact of 
its always crying its sweet dirge, bears me out : 
for if otherwise than a friend, why not rejoice ? 
It is also said to be very shy of encountering a 
mortal eye ; and the slightest sound, wafted on the 
breeze of evening, drives it from the sight like a 
thing of mist. Now for my tale. 

On the borders of the small and ruinous village 
of Ballintobber,* in the county of Roscommon, 
there lived a small farmer, named James Moran ; 
or, as he was styled by the country folk, in their 
own peculiar manner, Cooleen haum fr alias SJiemus 
QqLX He was married but a short time to the 
servant of a gentleman in the neighbourhood, in 
whose family she had lived for a good many 
years ; and, being of careful habits, she brought 

* Ballintolher^ situated in the barony of the same name, 
coQ&ty of Roscommon ; liere are the rums of the ancient re- 
lidence of the O'Connor;, kings of Connaught ; it was at 
one time surrounded by deep woods, which have all disap- 
peared. The extensive ruins stand in an angle where the 
road divider, and are very picturesque. 

f Fair hair. 

/ JMmet of the fair hair, or 6dr James* 



I to SAoHUS ibe better jmrt of her earnings. One 
[ fine evening in tbe month of April, wlien the gtey 
> gloaming is begtnuiug to extend itself, dim and 
I Aadowy, into the long nigfjtsi giving promise, at 
intervals, of the glory antt beauty of the approach- 
uig aummer, Madgy (M&rceUa) sat alooe in her 
cottage, plying her liousehold alTairs with a bappy 
heart, and inspecting lipr baaband to bia evening 
repast after the toila of the day. Niglit came, and 
the hour that should have brought her husband 
to his borne, passed away without his coming. 
She began to grow aaxioua and uneasy ; and get- 
ting his Bupper by the fire, to keep it warm, she 
closed her door, and sat down bcfilde ber spinntng* 
vheel with a sigli. Another hoar passed away, 
Uid sad thoughts began to rise tn her mind. AU 
the wonderful and fearful stories she had heard 
about ghosts and fairies, and aU the goblins that 
haunted the castlo of the O'Connors, and all tbe 
blood that wa3 spilt around it, crowded upon hex 
imagination ; and as the blaze of the sprightly tire 
east flickering shadows about the hou^e, the nu- 
tated and imaginative Madgy would start, aud loolc 
around her with frightened glances. " I'll sing a 
song," said she to herself; " it will relieve ray 
mind, and prevent such idle thoughts from dis- 
turbing uie, besides making the time jiass quickly 
until S/temn.i comes home ;" and she began sin 
t her native lris\i, o. ^'v\i Vt^wii, «i 
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GOBDexioa with the subject that hauQted ber ima- 
gination^ and. which,, being translaled,. might run 
pretty much like the followiDg w^ 

BALLAD. 

Fair Eveleen sat in her tower high. 

On 8 calm and a silent night ; 
And she gussed on the twiokling lamps of the sky^ 

Than her omn blue eyes leas bright 

And the silver moonbeams bathed her brow» 

But her cheek was as cold and pale ; 
^ Barmnid^s fleet feet are lagging DO«r, 

Ah! what means that dreadful wail !'* 

For wofully sad was the thrilling strahi. 

Now lx)me upon the breeze ; 
And it fell on her brain liks an tcj chaiOy 

And her heart's blood began to freeie. 

And still as the dying pauses swept> 

In their wailing sounds of fisar ; 
The sobs and the pUinta of on* that wepl» 

BoM sadly upon hei ear. 

*rwas the banshee ! and she came to tell 

A talt of sorrow and death ; 
For Darmuid that night 'neath a nvtA, fsU» 

Upon Mctn-more** * dreary heath. 

^* Such unearthly sounds !*' poor Eveleen well 

Their meaning could disoovev; 
For the morning sun-beam» fairly fell 

On her corset beside her lover ! 

* The great bog. 
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- TLe wild song was scarcely concluded, when 
Moran eiilcred. He was much agitated, and 
looked about liim with a haggard glance. Madgy 
started in alarm at his bewildered air, andtenilerly 
enquired what was the matter with him. 

" Oh, sit down, Madgy, aroon, sit down, and 
give mc my supper, for I'm scarcely able to faint, 
then I'il tell you all about it — ochone, ochone 1" 

While Madgy was preparing the humble repast, 
he became more composed ; but still the tlioughta 
of something terrible seemed to linger about him- 

" Now, S/iemus, aslAore, tell mtj what in die 
world frikened you out of your life." 

" Arrah hould your whisht, Madgy, 'tall I ga- 
ther up the bit ov gumption that I had afore 
night, Och, wirrasl/irue." 

" Were you murthered or kilt, Shemus, jewi 
^OT what came acrass you at all at all ?" 
L " Och, thin, it's yourself that's the foolish 
man entirely ; don't you see I'm neither cut 
bleedin', an' how can I be murthered? an' iv 
waa kill, itself, sure it's nothin' to what came 
me this blessed Dight !" 

" Arrah, maybe it's somethiu' that happened tJie 
mare, or the lieifer, or the pig, or the—" 

" Ochone, ochone I thin 1 b'lieve it's yourself 
that's mad, or ravin', or murtheied in arnest, for 
one womau like you, that couldn't let a misfbrthe- 
ite man alone for a-w\i'ile-,'N'\W'Sfta\'4s,\'ivx,' 
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an' say nothing an' show that you didn't lose your 
seven senses as well as myself." 

This was too much for the fond Madgy. She 
thought that some unheard of misfortune, too ter- 
rible for her even to conceive, had befallen her 
husband ; for murdering or killing was only a 
trifling injury; the next in the scale of evil would 
be any damage done to the mare, or the cow, or 
the sow ; any thing beyond that should be some^ 
thing out of the common line of calamity : so, un- 
able to restrain her emotions, she threw herself on 
a seat in a paroxysm of grief, and began the Irish 
cry, in all its tones and variations, from the wild 
burst of lamentation, rising into a shriek, to the 
low, sorrowful moaning of smothered anguish. 

<< Och, och, ochone, gra ma chree ma cuishleen 
baton ; * is it yourself that*s come to the black 
misforthen unknownst to the world, an' your own 
Madgy, that used to be your Colleen asthare^-^ och, 
ochone I" 

This touching appeal was too much for the 
feelings of the tender-hearted Shemus. He started 
up, clasped his arms about her neck, and joined 
in the thritiing chorus to this particularly sad and 
melancholy waiL After exhausting the fountains 
of their tears, and in some degree easing their 

* The love of my heart— my fair darling. 
f Dear girL 
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hearts, for tears bring relief, they sat dowa qwte 
composed at the fire. 

** Ochy ShemuSy a vick sa golAa *" bogan the 
anxious wife^ *^ what, ia the name of all the siants 
and angels came over you?— da tell your owa 
Madgy.** 

"^ Oh I then, just listen now Madgy, an* IllteU 
you all about it ; an* don't say a word to stop miet 
or stay me till I have done." 

Madgy did not answer, but bent herself forwacd 
with eagerness to hear the tale. 

** Well, you know Miss Norah at the big houae,^ 
began Shemus ; ** she^s sick with a head-ache theso 
two days." 

^^ Aye, Shemns — I hope the crather's betther> 
anyhow." 

^< She'll die as sure as a gun, Madgy*— >l know 
it all." 

*' Ah, don't say that now, Shemns ; sure the 
Lord wouldn't take the masther's one daughther 
from him that way." 

" She's a dead and gone corpse, I tell you, 
Madgy ; didn't I see the banshee, and hear her 
too, this very evenin', comin' through the grove at 
the ind ov the garden, as I crossed the stile. I 
thought I heard somethin' at first cryin' and keen- 
in' down by the sthream, and every hair on my 

♦ Son o! my iie\s\i\io\a. 
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head stood up as stiff as a hackle, an* I thought 
my eaubeen would have run away off my head, so 
I stood where I was, an' didn't say a word ; then 
tike screechin' came nearer afid nearer, an' the 
sorra such a laurtherin' screech did I ever hear 
afore, for I thought it was comin'up out ov the 
wather all aloqg ; at last up come the banshee to 
the very turn of the athrame, where the big aally 
three (sallow willo^') hangs over it, an* there she 
sat dawn> an' roared as iv her heart was bruck in 
two; rockin' herself backward and forward, and 
meltin' herself down into the wather with the 
farfid (perfect) grief; an* then she stood up, an* 
I was afeerd she was goin* to come to myself^ so 
took to my heelsi and never cried crack till I was 
inside the door with you." 

^ Och, wirru Uhrtte^ an' did she look at you, my 
darlmt ?" 

'^ All the saints in the caleodhar forbid — ^no she 
didn't; for iv she did I'd have dhropt as dead as 
mutton." 

^< But didn't you tell the masther and the mis- 
thress ov all this, Skemusf* 

^ Arrah no I didn't — Sketch me at it : Ob, no, 
faix, I'm not such a fool as that, an* have to come 
back an* face a banshee." 

<^ An* you wouldn't go an* warn the good &• 
mily of their misery. I'll go tliis very minit." 
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" Ts it you, Madgy, ma gragal; * and will you 
go over the sthrame this night, afler all that came 
across me?" 

"I don't care, Shemus — come what will, I'll go 
to the big house this mortual night." 

" The blessed Vargin purtect us — it's myself 
that wouldn't let you go alone. Come, Madgy, 
we'll go together ; and both stood up to depart. 
Madgy put on her warm cloak, and pinned her 
kerchief tightly over her cap, and under her chin, 
and together they jogged towards the mansion of 
her former master. Silent and tremblingly did 
they pass over the stile that led by a short cut to 
the rear of the house. Cautiously and slowly did 
they approach the haunted stream, and with hasty 
steps did they glide by the shadowy SaUy tree, 
and up to the door. They rushed in about the 
apartment, like people pursued by some dreadful 
spectre, and gazed about with wild and haggard 
looks, while the servants thronged around them 
with anxious and curious enquiries. 

" How is Miss Norah ?" were the first words 
uttered by the affectionate Madgy. 

"Why she is purty well, I thank you," replied 
one of the servants. 

" Where is she, let me see her ?'* said Madgy, 
doubtingly. 
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*< Did you hear nothin' ?" said Shemus. 

" Yea — ^we heard that the poor widow Conry 
vas dend ; and Miss Norsh went down to bring up 
poor little, Aylee, her daughter." 

" Thanic heaven !" said Madgy, in a relieved 
tone of voice. 

« Oh, then, it was for her the banshee was cry- 
in'i as sure as I'm alive," said Shtmuj. 

" Banshee !" said one. " Banshee !" echoed 
another; and all took the alarm. 

" Ah, thin, did yon see the banshee, Shemus f" 
was ventured as a question by a third. 

" Did I ever hear Father Con ov a Sunday, do 
you think P" said Shemus, with an air of conse- 
quence ; " did I ever hear the banshee I Ah, 
thin, it's myself that did ; an' it's she tliat cried 
herself sick afther poor Shttavm, (Julia, alias 
Judy) Conry, below at the three, at the turn or 
the Bthrame." 

" What sort was she ?" " How did she look ?'* 
" How was she dhressed ?" " What did she say?'* 
was asked by all the listeners in a breatli. 

"Iv youB want the knowledge," said Shemta, 
" go down an' take a peep at her yourselves, an' 
I'll be bound that she'll insince yous into the ins 
and outs ov id in a hurry." 

" No but Shemus, what did she say to you ?" 
*' Why, then, I'll tell yous— soim venKQ "Cafe 
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word at all, nor I to her ; but I ran away an* left . 
her there." 

Here Miss Norah entered with a girl of about 
fifteen years of age, all in tears ; and the wbde 
circumstance of the banshee was explained. The 
widow's poor daughter had broken away in the 
excess of her grief, and wandered by the lonely 
stream side to indulge in and give vent to .her 
sorrows and miseries alone ; and, as Shemus ex- 
pressed it, was <^ near firikenin' the lif% out ov 
him, an' sure she might as well kill him out. and 

* 

out at once.^ So he lost his coosequeoce in die 
country as the wonderful man who had seen a 
banshee. Miss Norah was pleased with the affec* 
tion evinced for her by Macfgy, and blanked 
Skemus for giving way to such absurd supersti- 
tions ; wondering how people could give up their 
reason to the chimeras of their own heated ima- 
ginations, and allow themselves to become the 
fools cf^very passing shadow or idle sound. 
This was received with doubtful and uneasy looks 
by the auditory; and one old man, who was almost 
a silent listener to all that passed before, now 
broke in upon the wondering audience. 

" Then maybe. Miss Norah, I was never tellin* 
you,*' said he, " about the banshee ov the O'Con- 
nors ov the Castle, in the ould ancient times.'* 

** No, Malachi,'* replied Miss Norah; " but 
won't you tell us novf *, fox \)[^o\x^\ ^w>^\.\k^V\^^^ 
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all I hear> still I like to hear the old stories of 
other times." 

** Indeed an' I will, Miss Norah,'* said the old 
man ; <^ and may you niever meet with such a crass 
either, before or aflher your marriage; for it's 
yourself tliat*s good, and kind, and purty, may 
heaven bless you ;" and the whole crowd collected 
round old Malachi, who related his legend of 
other days in nearly the following words : — . 

" Well, you must know, in the ould times ov all, 
when the kings and princes were as plinty about 
the countfary as jackstones on the streets of 
Lough JRee *, that was the time that the O'Con- 
nors lived below there, at their grand palace ov 
Ballintobber, in the middle of the deep woods that 
are now all cut away. The O'Connors were the 
ould kings ov Connaught; an' a mighty grand 
sort ov high kind of people they were antirely, 
an' as wicked as murdher. Well, there was one 
ould king that they used to called Phaudhereen 
Grumagh\, and he had but one son, and a fine 
young jontleman he was by all accounts. He 
was out huntin' one day, not very for from his 
own plaqe, and at that time there was plenty o? 

• Lough Reey or " the King of Lakes,** situated between 
Roscommon and Westmeath, is a very extensive and beau- 
tiful lake, formed by the Shannon : it has several wooded 
islands, in one of which are some very romantic ruins. On 
the banks of this lake stood the celebrated convent of Beth- 
lehem. 
• f PMtrick, the titer n^ or severe, or churVvih. 
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deers and other wild bastes about the counthry, 
and the right sort ov fine sport they used to have 
ov it. Well, you see, the stag took down by the 
little river, near Toemonia*; and the young king, 
being a rale madcap, was the first in with him, 
as he turned at the rock by the end ov the pool ; 
an*, by my conscience, 'twould be betther for him 
to be a hundred miles off, for the stag made a dash 
ov a burst on him, and, afore he could cry * the 
Lord have mercy on me,' he was whipt off his 
horse, and soused, all tore to pieces, into the 
middle of the pool, 'ithout a word in his cheek. 
Then up come all the noblemen and jontlemen, 
powdherin' on their horses like fire, and they 
fished him out of the pool, and carried him to the 
house of a dacent man nigh hand, a farmer or a 
cottier, or somethin' ov the kind, where he was 
put to bed, an' docthered about, for he was in a 
ragin' fever for three weeks. 

" « Ocb, murder in eelish, where am I at all?' 
sez he one evenin' after corain' to his senses. 

" < You're with friends, my Lord,' sez a purty, 
rosy-cheeked colieen that was sittin' at the foot ov 
the bed watchin' him. 



• In Irish, Touthmona, was formerly a place of some con- 
sideration ; for there was a large monastery for Dominican 
friars founded here by the O'Connors : here are also the re- 
mains of a very ancient castle belonging to the same family, 
but there are no other vestiges of its former inhabitants. It 
h near Tnlsk, county of Roscommon* 
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" ' An' who brought me herfe ?' sez he, ' or 
what ails me?* 

it i Why, my lord,' sez the purty girl, * you 
were kilt, an' dhrownded there beyant, near Toe- 
monia, by a big baste ov a stag, bad win' to him, 
and all the jontlemen carried you here ; an' faix, 
my lord, I'm glad to see you gettin' betther.' 

" * An' have I no one to watch or nurse-tindher 
me but you, avoumeen ?' sez he. 

" O, yes, my lord,' sez she, * the docther '11 be 
here immegently, an' sure I thought no one could 
take so much care of you as myself.' 

He began to grow well from that day out ; and 
the little Nooneen used to take care ov him, and 
bring him his whay and his tay, an' whatever kind 
of dhrinks the docther used to ordher him ; an' 
the sorra the least hurry he was in to lay (leave) 
the house, for they were deep in love with one 
another ; an' who can h^lp such things ? At last 
the wars broke out, an' he was forced to go, but, 
afore he went, he come to take his leave of 
Nona, 

" ' I'm going* away from you, my darlint,' sez 
he, * in the coorse of a week, to the fightin', 
achorra ; an* maybe I'd never see your purty face 
agin ;' and then she began to cry as iv her heart 
id break antirely. ' But hould up your head» 
Nonuy sez he again, * I'm just come to marry you 
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afore I go. I've a frind, a priest, here beyant at 
the abbey, an' he*s just at hand, an' *ll do the job 
for us out ov the face ;' an' he then kissed her, 
an* she cried more an' more. At any rate they 
got married, an' in the coorse of a week he went 
to the wars. They had fine fun murdherin' and 
shootin' one another, till it was all over ; and then 
they come home, and the ould king sez to his son 
one day, 

" * Come here, Phelim, my own houcheleen^ 
Mez he. 

" * Well, your honour, what is it you want ?* 
sez the young prince, quite polite. 

" * I want to get you a wife,' sez the ould 
grumaghf mighty grand. 

" Oh, then, you may spare yourself the 
throuble,* sez Phelim, * for I don't intend to have 
done with myself that way for a couple of sum- 
mers longer.' 

" * What would you think ov the King of Mun- 
sther's daughther,' sez the ould king. 

** * I don't think she's half so purty as the 
people say she is,' sez the prince. 

" * But you know, I suppose, that T passed my 
word on the matther when I was makin' the pace,' 
sez his father. 

** ' More shame for you, iv you did, 'ithout 
axin' me,' sez the prince, very stout ; for you see 
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he had the right sort iv blood in him — < more 
shame for you^ afther I gettin' myself all smashed 
to pieces fightin' for you/ 

" * Bathershin*,^ sez the ould chap ; * but it's 
done, you know now, an* there's no back doors, 
so you must marry her.* 

t< i Why, then, an' that's more than I can do,' 
sez the prince. 

" * How so ?' sez the Grumagh, 

'^ ' Bekase I'm married already,' sez the prince, 
an' there's no man can have two wives accordin' 
to the laws ov God an' man,' for he was mighty 
well larned. 

" Then the king got into a murdherin' big pas- 
sion, an' swearin' a great oath, sez he, < Iv I had 
another son, I'd knock your head off, you spal- 
peen, an' then you might go look for a kingdom 
where you liked. But who are you married to ?' 
sez he,' something cool agin. So the prince ups 
and tells him the whole of the affair from begin- 
nin' to end ; an' the king said nothin' but shook 
his head. Well, that very night, a party of 
sodgers, with their guns and bagnets, surrounded 
the house where Nona lived, and took her away, 
body an' bones, ah' no one could tell what be- 
come ov her. 

^* The prince was like a madman for the loss 

• Perhaps*— maybe 80, 
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of his^wife : he sarched the kingdom from on 
end to the other, but he couldn't hear a won 
about her, no more than iv the ground opene 
and swallowed her ; an' a whole year passed away, 
and the prince's grief was dyin', an* the ould kin 
again proposed to get him married, and he was s 
tormented about it, that at last he sez, 

" * Sorra may care,' sez he ; * my heart is 
a' most bruck in two, an' I don't care what yous 
do with me.' So the day was fixed, an' the king 
of Munsther and his daughther, and all their 
noblemen, came to Ballintobber ; an' there was 
fun there, you may be sure. Bullocks and sheep 
were roasted, an' whiskey an' wine galore was 
goin' about 'ithout end. Such doins were never 
seen in the counthry since or before. Well, they 
were all in the chapel, and the ould bishop was 
marryin* the young couple, and just as he was 
takin' the first kiss o' the bride, a terrible big 
screech was heard, and the people were all star- 
tled ; an' who should run up to the very althar but 
Nona herself? Well, she looked about her, first 
at the bishop, next at the king's daughther, then 
at the prince. ' My husband,' sez she, quite easy, 
and her head fell upon her bosom ; and before 
any one could stretch out a hand, she dhropt dead 
on the stone steps. Well, the young prince lifted 
her up, and kissed her, and cried over her. The 
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bishop sed the marriage was no use, and the King 

ov Munsther and his daughther went home 

ashamed ov themselves. The prince never went 

near his father aflher, nor never married ; but it*s 

sed that, the night he died, little Nona was heard 

cryiu' at his window, an' that he knew her voice. 

And when he went, another branch of the family 

came in for the crown ; but there are none of 

-the family that ever die, but Nona comes to cry 

^or them. Didn't I see her myself the time the 

last young masther died in Jarmany at the wars, 

<3ryin' round the old towers, and in through the 

lurches ? and when the misthress got the account 

ov her son's death, wasn't that the very night he 

^lied?" 

The most breathless attention was paid to the 
i»tory of old Malachi until he finished. All ex- 
pressed their pity for the innocent and unfortunate 
JVbwa, and their wonder at the concluding part. 
•* But," said Miss Norah, " where was she, Ma- 
lachi, during the year that they were looking for 
her ?" 

** Tundher and turf," Miss Norah, « didn't I 
tell jou that she was confined in one ov the dun- 
Seoiis of the very castle of Ballintobber ; an' the 
"^^ght of the weddin', when all the sarvints got 
*«irunk, she made her escape, and came to the 
^***p€l, where her heart broke." 
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" You did not> indeed, tell me that before," 
said Miss Norah. 

« Well, then, if I didn't, I ought, alanna,** said 
old Malachi; and thus ended the story of old 
Malachi and the legend of the Banshee of the 
O'Connors. 

•I* JLdm 1^» 



THE END. 



